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THE CONCEPT OF VERBUM IN THE WRITINGS 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


IV. Versum anp ABSTRACTION 


BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


Boe: general observations on Thomist trinitarian theory have in- 
spired this inquiry into the concept of verbum.! The first was that 
the analogy to the procession of the Divine Word lies in the analysis, 
not of knowledge in general, but of intellectual reflection, of rational 
consciousness. The second was that the analogy to the procession 
of the Holy Spirit lies in the act of love, not as within the will for that 
is processio operationis, but as grounded in a perfect inner word, a 
judgment of value. Now because rational consciousness has re- 
ceived remarkably little attention from commentators and manual 
writers, not only in their trinitarian thought but also in their psy- 
chology and its corresponding metaphysics, a rather lengthy investiga- 
tion has been forced upon us. The conclusions to which we have been 
brought may be summarized by stating: (1) that there exists an act 
of understanding (intelligere); (2) that rational consciousness (dicere) 
is the act of understanding as ground and origin of inner words of 
conceptualization and judgment, and (3) that inner words proceed 
from acts of understanding, not on some obscure analogy of the emer- 
gence of terminal states at the end of material processes,‘ but as 


! For earlier articles, see THEOLOGICAL sTuprEs, VII (1946), 349-92; VIII (1947), 35- 
79, 4044. 

? Loc. cit., VIL (1946), 349 f. * Loc. cit., VIII (1947), 406 ff. 

* When insight into phantasm is overlooked, the inéelligere has to produce the verbum 
to have an object. It truly produces yet is not predicamental action (material movement 
as from the mover) except eminently: it has the virtue and actuality of producing without 
the potentiality, movement, imperfection of action. As looking at its object, it isa quality 
which is a second act. See John of St. Thomas, Curs. Theol., In Im., q. 27, disp. 32, a. 5, 
nn. 18, 37; ed. Desclée 1946, vol. IV, fasc. 2, pp. 74, 80. On our analysis an indelligere that 
is producing before being a knowing is merely spontaneous activity and not the ground of 
an emanatio intelligibilis. The intelligere exercises efficient causality; predicamental ac- 
tion, as defined, is the effect in fieri and so, even eminenter, does not include the exercise of 
efficient causality. Finally, a quality is an essence and a second act is beyond essence; 
quality is to second act, as habit to operation or as substantial essence to existence. 
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actus ex actu.’ Thus, the center of Thomist® analysis of intellect is 
held, not by such products of intelligence in act as concepts, nexus, 
judgments, syllogisms, but by intelligence in act itself. Even reason- 
ing for Aquinas is not simply a matter of concepts and judgments but 
principally a progress from a less to a more complete act of under- 
standing.’ Again, the speculative habits of intellectus, scientia, 
sapientia, stand to acts of understanding as first acts to second; and 
this relation is the same as that of species to intelligere, of form to esse, 
of principium actionis to actio manens in agente. Finally, the objects 
of Thomist intellect are the objects of understanding: first, there is 
the moving object of direct understanding, namely, the actuated in- 
telligibility of what is presented by imagination; secondly, there is the 
terminal object of direct understanding, the essence expressed in a 
definition; thirdly, there is the moving object of reflective understand- 
ing, the aggregate of what is called the evidence on an issue; fourthly, 
there is the terminal object of reflective understanding, the verum ex- 
pressed in a judgment; fifthly, there is the transcendent object, reality, 
known imperfectly in prior acts but perfectly only through the truth 
of judgment.® 

This intellectualist interpretation of Thomist thought runs counter 
throughout to the currently accepted conceptualist view, but the point 
of most apparent conflict lies in the issue to which conceptualists attend 
almost exclusively, the abstraction of concepts. To this issue we may 
now direct our attention, asking: first, what is the matter from which 
intellect abstracts; secondly, what is the immateriality by which it 
knows; thirdly, what is the formative abstraction of the concept; 
fourthly, what is the prior apprehensive abstraction of insight into 
phantasm and; fifthly, what is intellectual knowledge of the singular. 


THE ANALOGY OF MATTER 


The old naturalists had concluded, not only from beds and tables to 
an underlying subject, wood, but also from wood and bones to an 


5 C. Gent., IV, 14, §3 (i.e., the third paragraph in the Leonine manual edition). 

* I wish to employ the distinction whereby ‘““Thomist” means “of St. Thomas,” and 
“Thomistic” means “of his school.” 

7 Sum Theol., I, q. 79, a. 8 c. 

8 See THEOLOGICAL StupteEs, VIII (1947), 418 ff., 429 ff. 

* [bid., 433 ff. 
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VERBUM AND ABSTRACTION 5 


element, earth, and from gold and bronze (they could be melted) to 
an element, water. Aristotle accepted the principle of such analysis: 
any change is defined for thought by stating the underlying subject and 
the variable determination or form; and what holds for defining 
thought, also holds for the real thing.'° But while he accepted the 
principle, he corrected the conclusion. The ultimate subject of change 
in the older philosophies had always been some sensible body; that 
was the stuff of the universe; it alone was substantial and permanent; 
all else was accidental and mutable." Against this materialism Aris- 
totle argued that every assignable object was subject to change; the 
element, air, could be changed into the element, water; and so he con- 
cluded that the ultimate subject of change could not be an assignable 
object; it could be neither guid nor quantum nor quale nor any other 
determinate type of reality;'? it could not, of itself, be knowable;'* its 
nature could be stated only by recourse to analogy. 


Quod igitur se habet ad ipsas substantias naturales, sicut se habet aes ad statuam, 
et lignum ad lectum, et quodlibet materiale et informe ad formam, hoc dicimus 
esse materiam primam." 

materia prima . . . se habet ad formas substantiales, sicut materiae sensibiles ad 
formas accidentales.'® 

(materia prima) ita se habet ad omnes formas et privationes, sicut se habet 
subjectum alterabile ad qualitates contrarias.!® 


Such is the defining analogy of matter. In its limit it defines prime 
matter which is proportionate to substantial form. And as prime 
matter of itself is not knowable, so substantial form has the comple- 
mentary distinction of being knowable by intellect alone.'” 

The full significance of this analogy is not easy to measure. It 
eliminates the materialism of the old naturalists for whom the real 
was the sensible.'* It corrects the misguided intellectualism of Plato 
for whom the intelligible was real but not of this world. One might 
even say that by anticipation it puts in its proper place and perspective, 
that of prime matter, what Kant thought was the thing-in-itself. It 


10 In I Phys., lect. 13 §2: Ea in quae resolvitur definitio rei sunt componentia rem illam. 


" In IT Phys., lect. 2 §1. 2 Met., Z, 3, 1029a 20; VII, lect. 2 §1285. 
13 Thid., 10, 1036a 8; lect. 10 §1496. 4 In I Phys., lect. 13 §9. 
% Tbid., lect. 15 §10. % In VIII Met., lect. 1 §1689. 


17 In II de An., lect. 14 §420; lect. 13 §395 ff. 
8 In VII Met., lect. 2 §1284. 
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does all this because it places in the most material of assignable material 
things an intelligible component known by our intellects and identifi- 
able in our knowledge; that intelligible component, form, species, 
quiddity, has as much title to being named “cause’’ and “nature’’ as 
has matter itself; and what it is, is fixed by its relation to the ratio rei, 
the ratio definitiva rei, the ratio quidditativa rei.!* Conversely, it is 
only because Aristotle’s real thing is not the materialists’ real thing 
that Aristotle was able to satisfy his own epistemological law: unless 
particulars are identical, at least inadequately, with their quiddities, 
then the former cannot be objects of scientific knowledge and the latter 
cannot be realities.?° 

But the significance of the analogy is not confined to its metaphysical 
limit of prime matter and substantial form. Besides prime matter, 
there are sensible and intelligible matter, common and individual 
matter, appendages of matter, parts of the matter, material and in- 
dividual conditions. What are all these? The answer is simple if one 
grasps that natural form stands to natural matter as the object of in- 
sight (forma intelligibilis) stands to the object of sense (materia sen- 
sibilis).* But to convince conceptualists, a more detailed approach 
is necessary. Just as the correspondence between definitions and 
things was the ultimate ground of the analysis of change into subject, 
privation, and form,” whence proceeded the notion of prime matter, 
so the more detailed correspondence between parts of the definition 
and parts of the thing should bring to light the other elements in the 
analogy. Accordingly we proceed to sample a lengthy and complex 
Aristotelian discussion.* 

Segments are parts of circles and letters are parts of syllables. 
Why is it that the definition of the circle makes no mention of segments, 
while the definition of the syllable must mention letters? A typical 
solution is found in the contrast between ‘‘curvature”’ and “snubness’”’: 
curvature is curvature whether in a nose or not; but snubness is snub- 
ness only in a nose. In general one may say that as without pro- 
portionate matter there cannot be the corresponding material form 
(just as without a proportionate phantasm there cannot be the cor- 


” In II Phys., lect. 2 §3; lect. 5 §3 f. © Met., Z, 6, 1031b 3 ff.; VIJ, lect. 5 §1363. 
" De Ver., q. 10, a. 8, ad 1m (lae ser.). 2 Cf. sup. note 10. 
™ Med.,Z, 10 and 11; cf. Is Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 
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responding insight), so for different forms different measures of matter 
are necessary. There must be letters if there are to be syllables; but 
the necessary letters are not necessarily in wax or in ink or in stone; 
hence letters are de ratione speciei or partes speciei; but letters as in 
wax or as in ink or as in stone are partes materiae. Similarly, one 
cannot have a particular circle without having potential segments; 
but the notion of circle is prior to the notion of segment, since the latter 
cannot be defined without presupposing the notion of the former; and 
so one can appeal either to the potentiality of the segments or to the 
priority of the definition of circle to conclude that segments are, with 
respect to the circle, partes materiae.* 

The notion of priority is of wide and nuanced application. The 
right angle is prior to the acute; the circle to the semi-circle; and man 
to hand or finger. In each of these instances the former is a whole and 
the latter a part; in each the definition of the former must be pre- 
supposed by a definition of the latter; in each, accordingly, the latter 
does not enter into the definition of the former and so is a pars materiae. 
But complex cases are not to be solved so simply. Parts of a living 
body cannot be defined without reference to their function in the whole; 
again, the whole itself cannot be defined without reference to its formal 
principle which constitutes it as a whole; accordingly, the soul and its 
potencies must be prior to the body and its parts. Still it does not 
follow that parts of the body are mere partes materiae, that ‘‘man’’ can 
be defined without bothering about corporal parts just as ‘‘circle’’ 
can be defined without bothering whether it be made of wood or of 
bronze. The difference arises because the principle of priority must 
here be complemented by the principle of proportion between form 
and matter; a circle requires no more than intelligible matter; man 
requires sensible matter;* and so while bronze and wood are not de 
ratione speciei circuli still flesh and bones are de ratione speciei hominis.” 

A sufficient sample has been taken from Aristotle’s involved dis- 
cussion to make it plain that matter is not merely prime matter but 
also the matter that is sensibly perceived and imaginatively repre- 
sented. If further one wishes to understand why the discussion is so 
complex, why Aristotle warned against simple rules of solution,”’ even 

* Met., Z, 10, 1034b 20 ff.; VII, lect. 9 §1461-63, 1474 ff. 


% Jbid., 1035b 2 ff.; 14 ff.; 1036b 24 ff.; lect. 10 and 11, §1483 ff., 1519. 
* Cf. Sum Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1 ad 2m. 7 Met., Z, 10, 1036a 13 ff. 
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perhaps a conceptualist might consider the hypothesis that the real 
principle of solution is neither one rule nor any set of rules but rather 
the fashioner of all rules, intelligence itself in act, determining what 
it takes as relevant to itself and so de ratione speciei and what it dis- 
misses as irrelevant to itself and so pertaining to the parles materiae. 

In any case let us close this section with a summary account of the 
analogy of matter. In the first instance matter is the matter of 
common sense, the wood of the table and the bronze ina statue. But 
unless corrected, that notion easily leads to materialism, whether the 
crude materialism of the old naturalists or the elaborate materialism 
of the nineteenth century atomists who equally considered the real 
to be the sensible. On the other hand, the material world is neither 
sheer flux, as for Plato, nor unknowable in itself, as for Kant. The 
higher synthesis of these opposites lies in defining matter as what is 
known by intellect indirectly. Directly intellect knows forms, species, 
quiddities; but these knowns have antecedent suppositions, simul- 
taneous suppositions, and consequents, all of which, as such, are in- 
directly known. Antecedent suppositions are matter in the sense 
that genus is named matter and specific difference is named form, and 
again in the sense that substance is named matter and accident is 
named form; such usage is Aristotelian and Thomist but still somewhat 
improper. Simultaneous suppositions fall into two classes: if they 
pertain to the intelligible unity of the form, as letters to syllable, they 
are parts of the form, de ratione speciei, and in Thomist usage common 
matter; if they do not pertain to the intelligible unity of the form yet 
are ever included in some fashion in the concrete presentation, they 
are partes materiae or material conditions or individual matter. 
Finally, consequents that are contingent and potential, as segments to 
circles, are again partes materiae. Clearly, it is the second of these 
three types of indirectly knowns that offers the principal meaning of the 
term, matter, and it is this meaning that the analogy of matter con- 
siders chiefly. The general analogy is the proportion of wood to 
tables and bronze to statues; but the specifically Aristotelian analogy 
is that natural form is to natural matter as intelligible form is to sen- 
sible matter,”* that is, as the object of insight is to the object of sense. 


De Ver., q. 10, a. 8ad 1m (lae ser.). 
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VERBUM AND ABSTRACTION 9 


THE IMMATERIALITY OF KNOWING 


It will be most convenient to begin from the theorem that knowing 
involves an identity in act of knower and known. This identity is 
an extension of the theorem in the Physics that affirms the identity 
of action and passion; one and the same real movement as from the 
agent is action and as in the patient is passion.?”» Now in the De Anima 
it is seen that this theorem holds no less with regard to operations 
(actus perfecti) than with regard to movements (actus imperfecti).*° 
The one operation, sensation, is effected by the sensible object and 
received in the sensitive potency; as from the object, it is action; as in 
the subject, it is passion; thus, sounding is the action of the object and 
hearing the passion of the subject and so, by the theorem of identity, 
sounding and hearing are not two realities but one and the same." 
From this theorem Aristotle immediately deduced, first, an alternative 
account of sensitive empirical consciousness,” secondly, a solution to 
the question whether unseen things are colored* and, thirdly, an ex- 
planation of the fact that excessive stimuli destroy senses.“ Aquinas 
fails to manifest the slightest difficulty concerning this theorem in his 
Commentary, yet rarely if ever does he employ it in his independent 
writings. There one may read repeatedly that “sensibile in actu est 
sensus in actu, et intelligibile in actu est intellectus in actu.” But the 
meaning is not the original Aristotelian identity in second act® but 
rather assimilation on the level of species.* Quite probably the cause 
of this shift from identity to assimilation was the terminological em- 
broglio of “action” to which we have referred already.*” 

That knowing is by assimilation is a theorem offering no special 
difficulty. It was a matter of common consent: “hoc enim animis 


2? Phys., LI, 3, 202 a22-b29; lect. 4 and 5; cf. TueoLocicaL Stupies, III (1942), 
377 ff. 

% THEOLOGICAL Stupies, VIII (1947), 408 ff. 

31 De An., III, 2, 425b 26-426a 26; lect. 2 §591-96. 

® Jbid., §591. 8 Thid., §594-96. % Jbid., §597 f. 

% Jbid., §592: unus et idem est actus sensibilis et sentientis. 

* Sum Theol., 1, q. 87, a. 1ad 3m: Dicendum quod verbum illud Philosophi universaliter 
verum est in omni intellectu. Sicut enim sensus in actu est sensibile propter similitudinem 
sensibilis, quae est forma sensus in actu; ita intellectus in actu est intellectum in actu prop- 
ter similitudinem rei intellectae, quae est forma intellectus in actu. 

37 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, III (1942), 375-81; VIII (1947), 418-33. 
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omnium communiter inditum fuit, quod simile simili cognoscitur. 
Its grounds in specifically Aristotelian theory are reached easily: as the 
thing is the thing it is in virtue of its form or species, so too the knowing 
is the ontological reality it is in virtue of its own form or species; 
further, unless the form of the thing and the form of the knowing were 
similar, there would be no ground for affirming that the knowing was 
knowing the thing. 

It is a short step from a theorem of assimilation to a theorem of 
immaterial assimilation. If knower and known must be similar on 
the level of form, there is no necessity, indeed no possibility, of assimi- 
lation on the level of matter. The contrary view had been advanced 
by Empedocles and against it Aristotle marshalled no less than ten 
arguments.** His own view was in terms of potency and act, action 
and passion: the sense in potency is unlike the sensible in potency ;*° 
but the sense in act is like the sensible object on the general ground that 
effects are similar to their causes; it followed that the senses were 
receptive of sensible forms without the matter natural to those forms, 
much as wax is receptive of the imprint of a seal without being recep- 
tive of the gold of which the seal is made. In human intellect im- 
material assimilation reaches its fulness in immaterial reception: not 
only is the matter of the agent not transferred to the recipient, as the 
gold of the seal is not transferred to the wax; not only is the form 
of the agent not reproduced in matter natural to it, as in sensation; 
but the form of the agent object is received in a strictly immaterial 
potency, the possible intellect. Thus, the structures of sense and 
intellect differ radically. The sensitive potency, such as sight, is form 
of the sensitive organ, the eye; just as soul is the form of the body.* 
Sensation itself is the operation not merely of the organ nor merely 
of the potency but of the compound of organ and potency.“ 

% Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 2c. 3% De An., I, 5, 409a 19-41 1a 7. 

In II de An., lect. 12 §382. None the less there must be a proportion and, in that 
sense, a similitude between object and potency, else eyes would hear and ears see. Cf. 
ibid., lect. 11 §366; Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, aa. 2 and 5 applies this to the beatific vision. 

« Tbid., 416a 35 ff; 417a 18; lect. 10 §351 and 357. 

® De An., Il, 12, 424a 17 ff; lect. 24 §55!. 

® Jbid., lect. 2 §239, 241; Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1c. 

“ De Pot., q. 3, a.9 ad 22 m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 75, a. 2 ad 3m; a. 3; q. 77, a. 5 ad 3m; q. 
84, a. 6; q. 89, a. Lad 1m; Jn J de An., lect. 2 $19 f.; lect. 10 §159; IJ, lect. 2 §241; lect. 12 
§377; ITI, lect. 7 §684-88, cf. 679-82; C. Gent., I, 57, 82; cf. 49 §8, 50, $4. 
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Directly, the sensible object acts on the sensitive organ; but since 
matter and form, organ and potency are one, the movement of the 
organ immediately involves the operation of its form, the sense. 
On the other hand, the possible intellect is not the form of any organ;‘” 
it has no other nature but ability to receive;** it stands to all intelligible 
forms as prime matter stands to all sensible forms;** and precisely 
because it is in act none of the things to be known, it offers no subjec- 
tive resistance to objective knowing.** Thus, possible intellect stands 
to its first act, which is science, as the sensitive organ stands to its 
first act, which is the sensitive potency; both sensation and under- 
standing are the operations of compounds, but sensation is the opera- 
tion of a material compound, while understanding is the operation of 
an immaterial compound; since, then, operari sequitur esse, the sub- 
stantial form of man must be subsistent but the substantial form of a 
brute cannot be subsistent.” 

We have considered immaterial assimilation and immaterial recep- 
tion; beyond these there is a general theorem that knowledge is by 
immateriality. If this general theorem is taken out of its historical 
context and made the premise of merely dialectical deductions, end- 
less difficulties arise. But obviously the general theorem cannot have 
a different meaning than its particular applications. It does not mean, 
then, that other patients receive both matter and form from agents, 
but cognoscitive potencies receive only form: the wax does not receive 
the matter of the seal. It does not mean that other recipients are 
material but cognoscitive potencies are immaterial: both outer and 
inner senses are forms of corporeal organs; and they know the particular 
because the species they receive are individuated by the matter and the 


“ De Unitate Int., cap. I, ed. Keeler, §24: Sensitiva enim pars non recipit in se species 
sed in organo; pars autem intellectiva non recipit eas in organo sed in se ipsa. ... . 

“ Jbid., §23: Sensus enim proportionatur suo organo et trahitur quodammodo ad suam 
naturam; unde etiam secundum immutationem organi immutatur operatio sensus. Cf. §35, 
37, 38, 46. See the account of Cajetan’s position in Yves de Simon. Rev. de Phil., IV 
(1933), 228-58. Also, THeoLtocicaL Srupies VIII (1947), 435. 

Sum. Theol., 1, q. 75, a. 2 ef passim. De An., III, 4, 429a 21; cf. 429b 30 ff. 

4 Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, a. 1c. © Tbid., q. 75, a. 2c. 

St De An., II, 5, 417b 16 ff.; lect. 12 §373 f. 

® C. Gent., I, 57, 82; Sum. Theol., I, q. 75, aa. 3 and 6; De Unit. Int., cap. 1, ed. Keeler 
§35 ff. 

53 In II de An., lect. 24 §551 ff. 
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determinate dimensions of the organs they inform.“ It does not mean 
that objects have to be material to be really distinct from the subjects 
that know them: angels are immaterial and really distinct from the 
similitudes by which other angels know them." But if the object does 
not have to be material, nor the subject immaterial, and the action of 
the object on the subject has no particular claim to immateriality, 
what can be the meaning of the general theorem? In the first place, 
its meaning is negative; the knower need not be the known; assimila- 
tion indeed is necessary but it is on the level of form and not that of 
matter; complete assimilation, both material and formal, would make 
the knower be the known but would give no guarantee of knowledge. 
Out of this negative and anti-Empedoclean meaning there arises a posi- 
tive meaning. The form of the knowing must be similar to the form 
of the known, but also it must be different; it must be similar essen- 
tially for the known to be known; but it must differ modally for the 
knower to know and not merely be the known. Modal difference of 
forms results from difference in recipients: the form of color exists 
naturally in the wall but intentionally in the eye because wall and eye 
are different kinds of recipient;* similarly, angels have a natural ex- 
istence on their own but an intentional existence in the intellects of 
other angels.*7 Thus, the negative concept, immateriality, acquires 
a positive content of intentional existence; and intentional existence is 
a modal difference resulting from difference in the recipient. There 
remains a still further step to be taken. Why have forms two different 
modes of existence, natural or intentional, according to difference in 
recipients? It is because Thomist system conceives perfection as 
totality: if finite things which cannot be the totality are somehow to 
approximate towards perfection which is totality, they must somehow 
be capable not only of being themselves but also in some manner the 
others as others; but being themselves is natural existence and being 
the others as others is intentional existence. Moreover, if potency 
and especially matter are the principles of limitation, tying things down 
to being merely the things they are, it follows that the intentional mode 


* De Ver., q. 10, a. 5c; q. 8, a. 11 c. 

% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 56, a. 2 ad 3m; De Sp. Cr., a. 8 ad 14m. 
% In II de An., lect. 24 §551-54; cf. C. Gent., II, 50 §5. 

57 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 56, a. 2 ad 3m. 
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of existence results from the negation of potency and specifically from 
the negation of matter.’* It is only in the perspective of such syste- 
matic principles that the general theorem, knowledge is by immateri- 
ality, can be understood. 


FORMATIVE ABSTRACTION 


We have been considering the matter from which intellect abstracts, 
and we turn to abstraction itself. In this section we consider the 
abstraction that supposes the formation of an inner word and yields 
knowledge of ‘‘rem ut separatam a conditionibus materialibus sine 
quibus in rerum natura non existit.’** In the next section we shall 
consider a prior apprehensive abstraction, already described as insight 
into phantasm;” its object differs modally from the object of forma- 
tive abstraction, for by it man knows not the abstract object 
of thought, the universal that is common to many, but the uni- 
versal existing in the particular," the ‘‘ quidditas sive natura in materia 
corporali existens.’’* On the conceptualist interpretation of Aquinas, 
formative abstraction is unconscious and non-rational; it precedes ap- 
prehensive abstraction. On the intellectualist interpretation, which 
we find more in accord with the text of Aquinas, the apprehensive ab- 
straction precedes and the consequent formative abstraction is an act 
of rational consciousness. In dealing with this issue we begin from the 
more obvious and proceed towards the more fundamental aspects of 
Thomist thought. 

Elementary reflection on abstraction is concerned with common 
names, the corresponding concepts, and the relation of concepts to 
reality. Two samples of Thomist treatment of these matters are 
given. In the Sentences it is explained that a ratio is what intellect 
apprehends of the meaning of a name. No ultimate difference arises 
whether the meaning be primitive or derived. In either case to attrib- 
ute a ratio to a reality is to attribute not the active meaning (which is 
an act of the mind or the intention of an act) but the passive meant; 
it is to affirm that in the thing there is what corresponds to the concept, 

5 Jbid., q. 84, a. 2c; De Ver., q. 2, a. 2. 5° C, Gent., I, 53 §3. 

® THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, VII (1946), 359-79. 


8! Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 3 ad 1m; a. 2 ad 2m. 
® Tbid., q. 84, a. 7c. 
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as what is signified or meant corresponds to sign or meaning.* The 
same issue is treated more expeditiously in the Summa. Names are 
signs of meanings, and meanings are similitudes of things; it follows 
that names refer to things through concepts in our intellects; and so the 
measure of the use of names is the knowledge in our intellects. Be- 
cause we know the essence of man, the name “man” signifies the defini- 
tion which expresses the essence of man. But we do not know the 
essence of God, and so since meaning is consequent to knowledge we 
cannot use names to express the essence of God." 

This clear reduction of meaning to knowledge suggests that one had 
better approach the problem of abstraction on a profounder level, 
namely, that of knowledge and especially that of science. Now science 
is of the necessary and universal; but all material things are contingent 
and particular. A man is composed not of this sort of form and this 
sort of matter but of this form and this matter.* What then is the 
possibility of science? It was, we read, this very problem that forced 
Plato to posit his separate ideas. Since he accepted the opinion of 
Cratylus and Heraclitus that everything sensible was in a perpetual 
flux, he had to choose between denying the objectivity of definitions 
and oi science and, on the other hand, positing universal and necessary 
objects. He chose the latter, but his choice was not really inevitable. 
It is true that all sensible things are subject to change, but such change 
is not absolute; one may distinguish between the composite thing and 
its ratio or form; the thing changes per se, but the form changes only 
per accidens. Since, then, intellect can prescind from all that does not 
per se pertain to a thing, it follows that intellect can define universally 
and deduce with necessity on the basis of the changeless forms of chang- 
ing things.* But one may ask what is the changeless form or ratio of 
a changing thing; the answer is to be had by working out the conditions 
of change. On Aristotelian physics every other change supposes local 
movement; in turn, local movement supposes a thing to be in a given 
place at a given time; and a thing is in a given place at a given time 
inasmuch as it is individuated by matter existing under assigned (as 

® In I Sent., d.2,q. 1, a. 3 sol. “ Sum. Theol., I, q. 13, a. 1c. 

 Met., Z, 10, 1035b 27 ff; VIJ, lect. 10 §1490. 

* In Boet. de Trin.,q. 5,a.2¢. See the excellent text and annotations of QQ. 5 and 6 
put out by P. Wyser, O.P., Die. Thom. Freiburg, XXV (1947), 437-85; XXVI (1948), 
74-98. 
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opposed to merely specified) dimensions. It follows that one considers 
the changeless ratio of a thing, inasmuch as one considers the thing 
apart from assigned matter and so apart from the consequents of as- 
signed matter, namely, determinate place, determinate time, and 
mobility. On the other hand, one is not to prescind from more than 
assigned matter; to do so would be to prescind from matter relevant to 
the form which by its proportion determines a measure of matter 
proper to itself; thus, the definition of man and, as well, scientific 
knowledge of man prescind from these bones and this flesh but not 
from bones and flesh.*” 

After the problem of necessary science of contingent things, there 
comes the problem of universal science of particular things. The 
abstract rationes are considered and employed in two different manners. 
They may be considered in themselves and employed as objects of 
thought, and this is their first and principal use. But also, with the 
aid of sensitive potencies, they may be considered relatively, used 
as instrumental means of knowledge, and so applied with the aid of 
sense to particular things; this use is secondary and involves a measure 
of reflection.** In this quite clear passage Aquinas settles a recurrent 
antinomy of Aristotelian thought: science is of the universal;** all 
reality is particular ;’° therefore science is not of reality. To this prob- 
lem Aristotle adverted in his list of basic questions in Metaphysics B,” 
and again in similar terms in books K and M.” The last of these is 
his fullest treatment: it distinguishes between science in potency and 
science in act; it affirms that science in potency is indeterminate and 
so of the indeterminate and universal, but science in act is determinate 
and of the determinate and particular; it concludes that in one manner 
science is of the universal and in another manner it is of the particu- 
lar.”* Aquinas specified what these two manners were: primarily 
science is concerned with universal objects of thought; secondarily, 
with the help of sense, intellect uses these universal objects as instru- 


© [bid. 8 Tbid., and ad 4m 

* Met., Z, 15, 1039b 27; K, 1, 1059b 26; De An., II. 5, 417b 22; cf. Post. Anal., I, 31, 
87b 27 ff. 

7 Met., Z, 13, 1038b 35. 

" [bid., B, 6, 1003a 6-17, esp. 14-17. 

™ Ibid., K, 2, 1060b 20-23; M, 10, 1087a 10-25. 

™ Ibid. Cf. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics, Introd. cviii-cx. 
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mental means and applies them to particular things. Nor is this solu- 
tion of the Jn Boetium de Trinitate out of harmony with, much less 
contradicted by, later writings. The Contra Gentiles has it that by the 
use of inner words intellect is able to know ‘“‘rem ut separatam a con- 
ditionibus materialibus sine quibus in rerum natura non existit.”’” 
The Pars Prima afiirms ‘“‘ideam operati esse in mente operantis sicut 
quod intelligitur; non autem sicut species qua intelligitur.””*> The 
fifth of the Quodlibeta, of Christmas, 1271, advances that intellect 
understands in two manners: formally by the species actuating it; 
instrumentally by the inner word it employs to know the thing.” 
Finally, it is plain that without instrumental objects of thought Aqui- 
nas could not have accounted as he did for the meaning of common 
names and false propositions.”7 However, since an accusation of an 
implication of idealism has been tossed at me, some explanation may 
not be out of place. First, the universal ratio or object of thought 
known by means of the inner word is not subjective but objective; it 
is not the thinking, meaning, defining, but the thought, meant, de- 
fined; but though it is objective, still it is universal and all reality is 
particular; accordingly its immediate reference is not to the thing ex- 
cept potentially, inasmuch as reflection and the use of sense enable one 
to apply the universal ratio to particular things. Secondly, before 
anyone may quote such a passage as Summa theol., I, q. 85, a. 1, ad 
Im., against the clear statements of the /m Boetium de Trinitate, he 
must show that both deal with formative abstraction; in fact, as will 
appear, the above cited passage from the Summa deals not with forma- 
tive abstraction but with the prior apprehensive abstraction. Thirdly, 
it may be quite true that if the clear statements of the 7m Boetium de 
Trinitate are given the current conceptualist interpretation, then they 
do imply idealism. If formative abstraction is not preceded by appre- 
hensive abstraction, by insight into phantasm, then the application 
of universal rationes to particular things must be blind; but that is a 
point against conceptualist interpretation. The intellectualist inter- 
pretation finds no implication of idealism in the Jn Boetium de Trinitate 
because for it formative abstraction is not the only abstraction just as 
*C. Gent., I, 53 §3. % Sum. Theol., 1, q. 15, a. 2c. 


76 Quodl. V, a. 9 ad 1m. 
7 In I Peri Herm., \ect. 2 and 4; cf. Tueoiocicar Stupres, VII (1946), 352. 
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the universal common to many is not the only universal;”* prior to 
knowledge of essences without existence through definitions, there are 
insights into phantasm in which are known universals, natures, quiddi- 
ties existing in corporeal matter; and as such insight governs the forma- 
tion of meanings and definitions, so also it governs the application of 
them to particular things. 

Two approaches to Thomist thought on formative abstraction have 
been considered, namely, through the meanings of common names 
and through the possibility of necessary and universal knowledge of 
contingent and particular reality. A third approach is through the 
possibility of abstraction itself.”” The two operations of intellect are 
distinguished: the first is knowledge of quiddity; the second is knowl- 
edge of existence. To the latter operation are assigned distinctions 
that regard separate things, such as man and stone, and, further, ab- 
stractions (more accurately separations) on the level of metaphysical 
or theological thought.*® But to the first operation, knowledge of 
quiddities, are assigned physical and mathematical abstractions. 
Their general possibility is accounted for by the nature of intelligibility 
and the laws of its unity. A thing is intelligible inasmuch as it is in 
act: accordingly we must understand the natures of things in one or 
more of three ways; for the thing itself may be act, as is the separate 
substance; or it may possess a constituent act, as the composite sub- 
stance; or it may be related to act, as matter to form and a vacuum to 
what it might contain. Now inasmuch as the nature of a thing is 
constituted intelligibly by its relation to or dependence on something 
else, it is impossible to abstract from the something else; on the other 
hand, inasmuch as the nature of a thing is not dependent intelligibly 
on something else, in that measure it is possible to abstract from the 
something else. Thus, one can abstract “animal” from “‘foot’” but 
not ‘‘foot” from “‘animal’’; one can abstract ‘‘whiteness” from “man” 
and “man” from “whiteness”; one can abstract neither ‘‘son’”’ from 
“father” nor “father” from ‘“‘son,” and neither “substantial form’”’ from 
“matter” nor “matter” from “substantial form.” Evidently, in- 
telligibility governs abstraction on the level of the intelligentia indivist- 

78 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 3.ad 1m; a. 2. ad 2m. 

79 In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3c; ed. Wyser, p. 472 line 1 ff. 


% Jbid., p. 472; p. 473 lines 8-16; p. 474 lines 42-44; on the formation of metaphysical 
concepts, see THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, VII (1946), 389-91; VIII (1947), 70-73. 
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bilium; precisely because of intelligible unity, intelligence in act knows 
what intelligibly is indivisible and abstracts from all that does not per- 
tain to that intelligible indivisibility. By this general principle, in a 
passage that more than recalls the complications of its parallel in the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle,*' both physical and mathematical abstraction 
are explained. In the order of intelligible priority, a thing is consti- 
tuted, first, by substance, secondly, by quantity, thirdly, by quality, 
fourthly, by passions and movements. Now one cannot conceive the 
intelligibly posterior and prescind from the prior: substance enters into 
the definition of accident; similarly, sensible qualities presuppose quan- 
tity, and changes presuppose sensible qualities; it follows that one 
cannot abstract accident from substance, sensible quality from quan- 
tity, change from sensible quality. On the other hand, one can con- 
ceive the intelligibly prior and prescind from the posterior. As we 
have seen, to abstract from assigned matter eliminates the possibility 
of change but leaves substance, quantity, and sensible quality; it leaves 
flesh and bones but not these bones nor this flesh. But one may goa 
step further to abstract not only from assigned matter but also from 
sensible quality or, as it is named, sensible matter.“ This leaves sub- 
stance and quantity and the necessary consequents of quantity such 
as figure; it is the abstraction of the mathematician; and when it is 
named the abstraction of form from matter, what is meant is not the 
impossible abstraction of substantial form from its corresponding 
matter (the two are correlative) but the abstraction of the form of 
quantity and its consequent, figure, from sensible qualities such as the 
hard and soft, hot and cold. Finally, to advance beyond mathemati- 
cal abstraction and prescind from quantity as well as sensible quality 
and the conditions of change is, Aquinas stated explicitly, not so much 
abstraction as separation; it pertains to the level of judgment and the 
fields of metaphysics and theology. 


APPREHENSIVE ABSTRACTION 
Repeatedly in the neat treatise on human intellect in the Pars 
Prima* one reads that the proper object of human intellect is the 


" Met., Z, 10 and 11. 

8 Met., K, 3, 1061a 28 ff; cf. M, 3, 1077b 17 ff; De An., III, 7, 431b 15 f. 

® In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3c; cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 1 ad 2m. 

* Ibid., ed. Wyser, p. 474, lines 38-44. ® Sum. Theol., 1, qq. 79, 84-89. 
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quidditas rei materialis.* This proper object is also the proportionate 
object of our intellects,*’ their first object,** their primo et per se 
cognitum,*® their object according to the state of the present life,’ 
and finally an object that can be known only by the conversion of in- 
tellect to phantasm.*' Reasons on a cosmic scale are assigned for 
this position. In the universal hierarchy of cognoscitive potencies 
human intellect holds an intermediate place. Sense is the first act of 
a material organ, and so its object is a form existing in matter as it 
existsin matter. Angelic intellect is the potency of a pure form, and so 
its object isa pure form. But human intellect is neither the act of an 
organ, as sense, nor the potency of a pure form, as angelic intellect; 
it is the potency of a form that actuates matter, and so its object must 
be a form, existing indeed in matter, but not as it exists in matter.” 
Less striking reasons for the position are to be had in the historical 
order. In the incessantly quoted third book of Aristotle’s De Anima 
there is recalled the distinction of Metaphysics Z, 6, between water 
and the quiddity of water, magnitude and the quiddity of magnitude, 
Socrates and the quiddity of Socrates; then it is advanced that directly 
by sense we know water, magnitude, flesh, that directly by intellect 
we know the quiddities of water, magnitude, flesh, and that indirectly 
by intellect we know what directly we know by sense.“ From this 
passage Aquinas drew three conclusions and of them the first regarded 
the proper object of human intellect. That object is the quidditas rei 
which is not separate from the thing, as the Platonists held, nor apart 
from sensible things, even though intellect apprehends it without 
apprehending the individual conditions it possesses in sensible things." 
It is perhaps clear enough that this proper object of human intellect 
is the same as the proper object defined in the Pars Prima; equally 
clearly, its source is Aristotle and its ultimate ground is the Aristotelian 
principle that quiddities and particulars must be identical (at least 


% Ibid., q. 84, a. 7; a. 8; q. 85, a. 5 ad 3m; a. 8; q. 86, a. 2; q. 87, a. 2 ad 3m; a. 3; q. 
88, a. 3; cf. q. 12, a. 4; q. 85, a. 1. 


87 [bid., q. 84, a. 8c. 8 Tbid., q. 87, a. 3; q. 88, a. 3c. 
® Tbid., q. 85, a. 8c.  Jbid., and q. 88, a. 3c. 
% Tbid., q.84,a.7 c. * Thid., q. 85, a. 1 ¢.; cf. q. 12, a. 4c. 


® De An., III, 4, 429b 10-21; lect. 8 §705-16. 
% Tbid., §717. 
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inadequately) if the former are to be realities and the latter are to be 
objects of science.* 

It remains that there is an anomaly that must be removed. Accord- 
ing to the De Anima intellect “directe apprehendit quidditatem carnis; 
per reflexionem autem, ipsam carnem.”* According to the Pars 
Prima intellect must convert to phantasm to know its proper object 
which still is the quiddity.*” It seems that direct apprehension is by 
conversion! Again, we read that the first object and the first known 
of intellect is the quiddity of a material thing.** How can what is 
known not only directly but also first, none the less be known only by 
a conversion to phantasm? To solve this difficulty one must first dis- 
tinguish conversion to phantasm from reflection on phantasm and, 
secondly, settle precisely what is meant by conversion. Now con- 
version and reflection are quite distinct both in themselves and in their 
consequents. They are distinct in themselves: conversion to phantasm 
is necessary to know the quiddity, the proper object of human intel- 
lect ;** but reflection on phantasm presupposes not only conversion to 
phantasm but also knowledge of the quiddity; it is needed, not for 
knowledge of the proper object, but only for knowledge of the indirect 
object, the singular.’ This distinction between objects and so be- 
tween acts results in a further distinction of problems regarding the 
separate soul: because the separate soul has no body and so no imagina- 
tion, it might seem that it could not know the proper object of human 
intellect which requires conversion to phantasm; for this reason Aquinas 
regularly asks whether the separate soul understands anything at all;!"! 
again, because the separate soul has no imagination and so cannot 

*® Met., Z, 6, 1031b 3 ff; VIZ, lect. 5 $1363. 

Jn III de An., lect. 8 §713. 

7 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 7c. In this context and in general Aquinas’ guidditas or 
quod quid est is objective; it is of the thing as intelligible, just as color is of the thing as 
visible. Jn I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 7m: “quidditatis esse est quoddam esse rationis” 
is exceptional; it refers to the act of defining and explains “‘verum est in mente”; but the 
context also speaks of the guidditas and esse as components of the thing. When I wrote 
THEOLOGICAL StupteEs, VII (1946), 370 lines 17 ff., I had not sufficiently adverted to this, 
nor to the nature of conversion to phantasm. 

% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 8; q. 87, a. 3; q. 88, a. 3c. 

* Tbid., q. 84, a. 7c. 

10 Tbid., q. 86, a. 1c. 


101 In TV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 1 sol.; De Ver., q. 19, 1; Q. D. de An., a. 15; Sum. Theol., 
I, q. 89, a. 1c. 
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reflect on phantasm, it might seem that even if it knew the proper ob- 
ject still it might not know the singular; and for this reason Aquinas 
regularly asks in a separate article whether the departed souls can know 
the singular.'* At least, then, conversion to phantasm is not the kind 
of reflection involved in knowing the singular. But is it in any manner 
a reflection? Certainly, there is an etymological suggestion of reflec- 
tion in the name, conversion; on the other hand, there is a notable 
measure of Thomist usage which excludes from conversion what is the 
essential implication of reflection, namely, the existence of other knowl- 
edge or activity prior to or supposed by the reflection. Thus, when 
Avicenna’s possible intellect converts to his separate agent intellect for 
the reception of species,'® one cannot say that, prior to this conversion 
and reception, the possible intellect was engaged in any activity. 
Again, when Aquinas spoke of his own immanent agent intellect con- 
verting upon phantasms,'™ there is no need to wonder what it converted 
from. More specifically, the conversion of possible intellect to phan- 
tasm is described by Aquinas neither as an activity nor as a shift in 
activity but as a natural orientation of human intellect in this life: 
it results from the perfection of the conjunction of soul to body;'® it 
consists in human intellect having its gaze (aspectus) turned to phan- 
tasms'” and to inferior things;’ and this present state of intellect is 
contrasted with that of the next life when conversion is not to phan- 
tasms nor to bodies but to superior things and pure intelligibles.'”* 
It may or may not be surprising that the term, conversio, should be 
used to name what strictly is a natural orientation but the facts al- 
ready noted remain and, if one finds abstract statements more con- 
vincing, there are Aquinas’ own words: 


... nulla potentia potest aliquid cognoscere non convertendo se ad obiectum suum, 
ut visus nihil cognoscit nisi convertendo se ad colorem. Unde cum phantasmata se 


102 Tbid., a. 3; a. 2; a. 20; a. 4 respectively. 

103 In IV Sent., d. 50,q.1, a.2 sol; De Ver., q. 10, a. 2 c; Q. D. de An., a. 14.c; Sum. 
Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 4c. 

104 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1 ad 3m. 

1% In IV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 2 sol. 

106 O. D. de An., a. 16. 

107 Tbid., aa. 17 and 18 c. 

108 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 89,a.1candad2m. Note that Avicennist conversion is named 
simply conjunction, C. Gent., II, 74 §3. 
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habeant hoc modo ad intellectum possibilem sicut sensibilia ad sensum, ut patet 
per Philosophum in III de Anima, quantumcumque aliquam speciem intelligibilem 
apud se habeat, numquam tamen actu aliquid considerat secundum illam speciem 
nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata: et ideo, sicut intellectus noster secundum 
statum viae indiget phantasmatibus ad actu considerandum antequam accipiat 
habitum, ita et postquam acceperit.!°* 


But plainly there is no difficulty in reconciling the necessity of sight 
converting to color with the fact that color is what sight first and 
directly knows; similarly, there is no difficulty in reconciling the neces- 
sity of possible intellect converting to phantasm to know the quiddity 
with the statement that possible intellect first and directly knows the 
quiddity in the phantasm. 

This account of conversion throws a new light on such a passage as 
Summa Theol., I, q. 84,a.7. The influence of the doubtful De Natura 
Verbi Intellectus"° forced older interpreters to take it as genuinely 
Thomist that the verbum was formed prior to any understanding; in 
consequence they held that intellect first knew the quiddity in the 
verbum and then converted to phantasm to know it again existing in 
corporeal matter. But once the opusculum is recognized as doubtful, 
the whole position falls to the ground. Thomist conversion does not 
mean reflecting nor turning back but simply a natural orientation; 
q. 84 of the Pars Prima does not seem to mention the verbum; indeed the 
whole treatise on human intellect in the Pars Prima mentions the 
verbum only in incidental fashion." When, then, in Summa Theol., 
I, q. 84, a. 7, Aquinas affirms the necessity of conversion to phantasm 
and of acts of imagination and other sensitive potencies both in the 
initial acquisition of science and in its subsequent use; when he argues 
both from the experimental fact that the lesion of a sensitive organ 
interferes with scientific knowledge, and again from the universal 
experience that whenever we try to understand we construct images in 
which, as it were, we inspect the solution; when he concludes that the 
proper object of human intellect in this life is the quiddity or nature ex- 
isting in corporeal matter; when he maintains that true and complete 


109 De Ver., q. 10, a. 2 ad 7m. 
10 Ed. Mandonnet, V, 369-75, esp. 372-74. For instance, John of St. Thomas appealed 
to this work, Jn Im, q. 27, disp. 32, a. 5,n. 12, 27, 28 (ed. Desclee, 1946, IV?, 72, 77). 
1 E.g., Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 2 ad 3m. 
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knowledge of this object can be had only inasmuch as there is pre- 
supposed an act of imagination or sense apprehending the material 
singular and there supervenes an act of intellect apprehending the 
universal nature existing in that particular; then Aquinas is describing 
in his manner what from a concatenation of texts we already have 
described as insight into phantasm.' 

Let us turn to another point. It is remarkable that the description 
of the object of intellect as “‘quidditas rei materialis’” seems confined 
to the treatise on human intellect in the Pars Prima. Elsewhere one 
can read that the object of intellect, the proper object of intellect, 
the object according to the third book of the De Anima, is the ‘“‘quid,” 
or the “‘quod quid est,” or the “quidditas rei.”"* Again, elsewhere 
when need arises, the peculiarity of human intellect in this life is in- 
dicated by stating flatly that the object of human intellect is the 
phantasm.'"* But it is in the Pars Prima that one finds the synthesis 
of these two complementary streams of thought, for there we find that 
the proper object is not simply the “‘quidditas rei” but the‘ quidditas 
rei materialis” and at the same time we are informed of the necessary 
condition of conversion to phantasm. The duality in Thomist writ- 
ings has its source in Aristotle, who not only enlarged upon 76 ti éorww 
and 76 ri jv elvat,'® but also insisted that the soul never understand, 

"2 [bid., q. 84, a. 7 c; THEoLocicat Stuptes, VII (1946), 359-79. 

"3 In J Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 7m; JJ, d. 13, q. 1, a. 3 sol; J7J, d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 sol; d. 
35, q. 2, a. 2, qe. 1 sol; JV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2 ad 2m; d. 49, q. 2, a. 3 sol; a. 7 ad 6m; 
De Ver., q. 1, a. 12 c; q. 8, a. 7 ad 4m (3ae ser.); q. 14, a. 1c; q. 15, a. 2 ad 3m; a. 3 ad 1m; 
q. 25, a. 3c; In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 2.ad 2m; C. Gent., I, 58 §5; IIT, 41 §3; 56, §5; 108 §4; 


Sum. Theol., 1, q. 17, a. 3 ad 1m; q. 18, a. 2 c; q. 57, a. 1 ad 2m; q. 58, a. 5 c; q. 67, a. 3 ¢; 
q. 85, a. 5c;a. 6c; I-III, q. 3, a. 8c; q. 10, a. 1 ad 3m; q. 31, a. 5 c; II-I, q. 8, a. 1 c; II, 
q. 10, a. 3. ad 2m; q. 76, a. 7 c; In Libr. de Causis, lect. 6 ad fin; In I Peri Herm., lect. 10 §5; 
In II Post Anal., lect. 5 §9. Twenty of these texts refer to Aristotle’s De anima; sixteen 
speak of the proper object of intellect; four name the object guid; one guod quid; twenty-one 
quod quid est; eight quidditas; the spread is random except for guid and guod guid which are 
confined to earliest writings. Sum. Theol., III, q. 75, a. 5 ad 2m states that the proper 
object of intellect according to the De Anima is substantia. 

4 In I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 3 sol; 11, d. 8, q. 1, a. 5 sol; d. 20, q. 2, a. 2 ad 3m; d. 23, q. 2, 
a. 2 ad 3m; J//, d. 14, q. 1, a. 3 sol 2; d. 27, q. 3, a. 1 sol; De Ver., q. 18, a. 8 ad 4m; C. 
Gent., II, 73 §38; 80 §6; 81 §6; 96 §3; Q. D. de An., a. 1ad 11m; a. 15, ad 3m, ad 8m; Sum. 
Theol., I-11, q. 50, a. 4ad 1m; De Unitate Intel., c. 1, ed. Keeler §40; Jn Boet. de Trin., q. 6, 
a.2cetad5m. There area large number of equivalent texts with the Aristotelian parallel 
of phantasm standing to intellect as sensible to sense. 

8 Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, VII (1946), 359-72. 
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without phantasms,"* that phantasms are to the rational soul what 
sensible objects are to sense,'? that intellect understands species 
(etén) in phantasms."!$ 

It is natural enough that this Aristotelian duality should reappear 
in Aquinas; it is no less natural that there should be in Thomist writ- 
ings a series of attempts to break it down. In the Sentences one may 
read that phantasm is intelligible only in potency and so cannot be the 
proper and proximate object of intellect which is the species intellecta."* 
In the De Veritate one finds a qualification of the Aristotelian parallel 
that phantasms are to intellect what sensible objects are to sense; for 
sense directly knows the sensible object, but intellect directly knows not 
phantasm but the thing that phantasm represents; accordingly, insight 
into phantasm is like looking in, not looking at, a mirror.'*° In the 
Contra Gentiles the actual intelligibility of phantasm is clarified: in 
the dark colors are visible in potency; in daylight they are visible in 
act but seen in potency; they are seen in act only inasmuch as sight is 
in act; similarly, prior to the illumination of agent intellect, phantasms 
are intelligible in potency; by that illumination they become intelligible 
in act but understood only in potency; they are understood in act only 
inasmuch as the possible intellect is in act." Moreover, there occurs 
a description of the intelligibility in act of phantasm: the species in- 
telligibilts is said to shine forth in phantasm as the exemplar does in 
the example or image.'™ 

As has been already explained, the object of insight into phantasm is 
pre-conceptual, so that any expression of it is as conceived and not as 
such, just as any expression of the object of sight is of it as conceived 
and not as such.’ It is this fact that accounts for the variety of the 
descriptions one finds. Most commonly it is the intelligibility in act 
of phantasm. In the Pars Prima it is the “quidditas sive natura rei 
materialis in materia corporali existens.” But there it also is the 

8 De An., III, 7, 431a 16. ui? [bid., 14. U8 [bid., 431b 2. 

"9 In ITI Sent., d. 31, q. 2, a. 4.ad 5m; for similar modifications, see “quasi obiecta’’ Jn 
IV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 2 sol ad fin; De Ver., q. 10, a. 11 c; also “species phantasmatum quae 
sunt obiecta intellectus nostri,” J 1] Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 2.ad 1m. 

1 De Ver., q. 2, a. 6c; cf. q. 10, a. 9c. 

11 C. Gent., II, 59 §14. 


@ Ibid., II, 73 §38; cf. Jn 1] Sent., d. 20, q. 2, a. 2 ad 2m. 
1 THEOLOGICAL Stupies, VII (1946), 372. 
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“formam in materia quidem corporali individualiter existentem, non 
tamen prout est in tali materia.”"** In the Jn Boetium de Trinitate 
there occurs an identification of 1) “forma intelligibilis’’, 2) “‘quidditas 
rei”, and 3) object of intellect.'*5 Since “species” translates Aristotle’s 
eldos which regularly means form,' it is not surprising that the object 
of insight should be named not only “forma intelligibilis” but also 
“species intelligibilis.””. Thus, the species that shines forth in phan- 
tasm'’ is an object of intellectual knowledge; again the species that 
intellect understands, knows, apprehends in phantasm,'” plainly is an 
object; and in such statements not only the thought but also the ex- 
pression is Aristotelian.'** Finally, the object of insight, besides being 
‘“quidditas sive natura rei materialis,” ‘‘forma intelligibilis,” and 
“species intelligibilis,” also is the universal which is not posterior but 
prior, not with, but without the “‘intentio universalitatis,” and con- 
cretely though inadequately identical with the particular material 
thing,'*® just as the Aristotelian quiddity is concretely though in- 
adequately identical with the particular. 

We have been characterizing the agent object'* of apprehensive 
abstraction (insight) and now we turn to the act itself. This act is 
defined as a cognoscere or considerare.'** Not only is it itself cogni- 
tional, but what it abstracts from is also known, namely, the indi- 
vidual matter represented by the phantasm,' or again the sensible 
matter of hot or cold, hard or soft,'** which may be equally imagined. 
But though apprehensive abstraction is itself cognitional and ab- 
stracts from sensibly known individual or sensible matter, still it 
may be considered insofar as it enters under metaphysical categories. 

14 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1c. 

'% In Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 2 ad 2m; ed. Wyser p. 469. 

1% A subsequent convention has tended to confine “‘species’’ to meaning forms in the 
cognoscitive potencies. Aquinas can write, Jn JI] Sent., d. 18, a. 1 c: Causa autem ac- 
tionis est species, e.g. the form of heat in fire; De Ver., q. 10, a. 8, ad 10m (2ae ser.) : species 
lapidis non est in oculo sed similitudo eius; C. Gent., II, 93 §2: quidditates subsistentes sunt 
species subsistentes; Jn III de An., lect. 8 §707: naturalia habent speciem in materia. 

37 C. Gent., II, 73 §38. 

28 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1, ob. 5a et ad 5m; q. 86, a. 1 c; III, q. 11, a. 2 ad 1m. 

129 De An., III, 7, 431b 2; lect. 12 §777. 

130 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2 ad 2m; a. 3, ad 1m. 

1 Me., Z, 6; VII, lect. 5. 

12 See THEOLOGICAL StupreEs, VIII (1947), 433-37. 

18 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 1c et ad 1m. 14 Tbid., c. 13% [bid., ad 2m. 
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From that view-point it is an operation, a second act, an actus perfecti.'* 
Because it involves psychological necessity and universality, meta- 
physically the form whence it preceeds must be received universally, 
immaterially, and immovably; ‘‘modus enim actionis est secundum 
modum formae agentis.’’*7 Sucha form is not the essence itself of the 
soul but an immaterial similitude of the form that is received materi- 
ally in the known thing.”* It is not innate,"** nor derived from 
separate substances out of this world,'*® nor consisting exclusively of 
intellectual light; but it is received from material things inasmuch 
as phantasms are made intelligible in act by agent intellect; hence 
neither the acquisition nor the use of science can occur without con- 
version to phantasm;' nor can we even judge properly unless sense is 
functioning freely.“ Now this form also is called a “species intelli- 
gibilis”; obviously it is quite different from the species of our preceding 
paragraph which is an object. If the latter be named “species quae,” 
then this form is“ species qua intelligitur”’; the “species quae”’ is one of 
various attempts to characterize the pre-conceptual object of insight; 
the “species qua”’ is not a direct object but a conclusion of metaphysi- 
cal reflection.’* When the possible intellect is actuated by the“ species 
qua,” it is constituted in the first act of apprehensive abstraction; 
this first act of apprehensive abstraction stands to the second act, as 
does form to esse and as principle of action to action." Finally, on the 
sensitive level passive operations are found in the outer senses, con- 


4% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VIII (1947), 408-13. 

37 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 1c; q. 76, a. 2 ad 3m; De Unitate Intel., c. 5, ed. Keeler §111. 

1388 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 2. 9% Thid.,a. 3c. 40 Thid., a. 4c. 

1 [bid., a. 5c. 1@ Tbid.,a. 6c. 8 Ibid.,a.7 c. 

4 [bid..a. 8c. Observe that q. 84 is titled wrongly in the editions. These titles do 
not pertain to the Thomist text but were picked out by an early editor from the summaries 
Aquinas placed prior to his questions (See B. Geyer, S. Thomae de Aquino Quaestiones de 
Trinitate divina, Bonn 1934, Florilegium Patristicum, fasc. XXXVII, p. 3). The printed 
title (Quomodo anima coniuncta intelligat corporalia quae sunt infra ipsam) refers not to 
Q. 84 but to QQ. 84-86. The correct title would be: Per quid ea cognoscit. Thus, the 
topic of Q. 84 is the species: existence, aa. 1, 2; origin, aa. 3-6; conditions of use, aa. 7-8. 

1 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2 c; cf. De Ver., q. 10, a. 4d 1m; a. 8 ad 2m (2ae ser); ad 9m 
(lae ser); a. 9 c, lm, 3m, 5m, 10m; a. 11 ad 4m; in some of these passages the species is a 
medium to be known not directly but on reflection and so may be the same as the “species 
quae” though differently conceived; cf. the earlier formulation, Quodl., VII, a. 1c; In IV 
Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 1 ad 15m. 

4 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VIII (1947), 429-33. 
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structive operations in the imagination; but on the level of intellect 
both the passive and constructive operations pertain to the same 
potency, possible intellect; the reception of the “species qua” is a 
passion,'*? and the consequent second act is similarly a pati in the 
general sense of that term;'‘* by that second act the preconceptual 
“quidditas rei materialis” or ‘‘forma intelligibilis’” or “‘species quae” 
or universal in the particular is known; but in virtue of that second act 
there is formed the definition, the act of defining thought, the act 
of meaning;'** and this, at times, is said to be or to contain a third 
“species intelligibilis’ which may be distinguished from the “species 
quae’ and the “species qua”’ by being called a “‘species in qua.’”®° 
There remains the question: What is meant by the abstraction of 
species from phantasm? The principal meaning clearly is that there 
is produced in the possible intellect a similitude of the thing presented 


47 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 2 c et ad 3m. 

48 THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, VIII (1947), 413-17, 429-33. 

49 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 2 ad 3m. 

0 Tn all but early writings the inner word is called a form or species only on 
the secondary ground that it is the form in virtue of which the artisan operates: cf. De Ver., 
q. 3, a. 2c; Quodl., V,a.9c. Asalready noted, the early verbum is the later concept plusan 
ordination towards manifestation (Jn I] Sent., d. 11, q. 2, a. 3 sol; cf. I, d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 sol.); 
what is conceived, is the species intelligibilis (In I Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 ob. 4a; a. 2 ob. 4a). 
Quodl. VIII, a. 4, describes the formation of a classificatory definition of charity and calls it 
knowledge of the quiddity of charity; apparently the formed definition is to be identified 
with species intelligibilis; knowledge of the guid of charity is affirmed (Jn //I Sent., d. 23, 
q. 1, a. 2 ad 1m) but denied on the ground that we do not know its object, God, quiddita- 
tively (De Ver., q. 10, a. 10.c). Quodl. VII, a. 2 c et 3m, speaks of knowledge in alleged 
Augustinian terms as an intentio coniungens. P. Glorieux (Rech. théol. anc. méd., XIII 
(1946), 282-301) raises the poss) ‘ty of doubting the authenticity of these Quodlibeta. 
On the other hand, they perhaps tirow some light on Jn J Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 2 sol., which 
distinguishes the sensible species received in the pupil as a first seen and the external thing 
as a second seen and, similarly, a similitude received in the intellect as a first understood 
and the external thing itself as a second understood. Cf. sup. note 145. Finally, there 
is the species intellecta recurrent in the Sentences (especially J], d. 17, q. 2, a. 1 sol.) but 
later conspicuous only in discussions of Averroes (C. Gent., II, 75 §3; cf. §7; hence De unit. 
int., §110: De rebus enim est scientia naturalis et aliae scientiae et non de speciebus 
intellectis; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 2 c: species intellecta secundario est id quod intel- 
ligitur). The early species intellecta may be a concept but it may also be the species quae 
as suggested by Jn IV Sent., q. 2,a.6ad 3m: Facultas enim intellectus nostri determinatur 
ad formas sensibiles quae per intellectum agentem fiunt inéellectae in actu, eo quod phantas- 
mata hoc modo se habent ad intellectum nostrum sicut sensibilia ad sensum, ut dicitur in 
III de anima. However, too great a precision in early thought would be contradicted 
by Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 3c. 
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by phantasm; this similitude is similar to the thing, not in all respects, 
but with regard only to its specific nature;' it is to be identified with 
the “species qua.’"® Still this meaning is not exclusive; Aquinas 
himself wrote that “hoc est abstrahere universale a particulari, vel 
speciem intelligibilem a phantasmatibus, considerare scilicet naturam 
speciei absque consideratione individualium principiorum, quae per 
phantasmata repraesentantur” ;'* and here the abstracting is the second 
act of considering, and what is abstracted from is said, indeed, to be 
phantasm but means the individual principles that the phantasm repre- 
sents. Now when the abstracting is considering, the abstracted species 
would seem to be the considered species; the considered species might 
be the “species in qua” as conceptualist interpretation might prefer; 
but it is more plausible perhaps that the considered species is the 
“species quae” which shines forth in phantasm; certainly, this would 
seem to be so when Aquinas rewrote Aristotle’s “species quidem igitur 
intellectivum in phantasmatibus intelligit” as“ pars animae intellectiva 
intelligit species a phantasmatibus abstractas.’™ 


SENSE AND UNDERSTANDING 


As the sensible is the object of sense, so the intelligible is the object 
of intellect." The sensible is confined to material reality, but the 
intelligible is co-extensive with the universe: whatever can be, can be 
understood.'* The supreme intelligible is the divine substance which 
lies beyond the capacity of human intellect, not as sound lies outside 
the range of sight, but as excessive light blinds it.'*’ Further, there 
are two classes of intelligibles and two modes of understanding: what 
is in itself intelligible, is the direct object of the intellects of separate, 
spiritual substances; but what is not in itself actually intelligible but 
only made intelligible by agent intellect, namely the material and sensi- 
ble, is understood by intellect directly only inasmuch as it first is 
apprehended by sense, and represented by imagination, and illuminated 
by agent intellect."* But while the difference between the two classes 
of intelligible is real and intrinsic, the difference between the two kinds 
of understanding is only a difference in mode; hence, whether the soul 


6 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 1 ad 3m. 8 Tbid.,a. 2c; De Sp. Cr.,a.9 ad 6m. 
8 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85,a. 1 ad 1m. 4 In III de An., lect. 12, §777. 
8 C. Gent., II, 55 §10. 4 Tbid., 11, 98 §9. 


47 [bid., III, 54 §9. 8 Tbid., LI, 91 §8; 94 §5; 96 §3-S. 
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is in or out of the body, it is the same human intellect, specified by the 
same formal object, but operating under the modal difference that 
actual intelligibility is presented or is not presented in phantasms."*® 
Again, just as understanding the actuated intelligibility of sensible 
things abstracts from space and time,'® so the spiritual substances that 
are in themselves actually intelligible exist outside space and time.'* 

From this it does not follow that the spiritual substances are not 
individual but only that they are not material.’ But it does follow 
that our direct intellectual knowledge of material things is incomplete: 
sense knows external accidents, and intellect knows the internal es- 
sence or quiddity;'** knowing the essence, intellect knows all that the 
essence involves; but while such knowledge of God would be compre- 
hensive,’ it cannot include knowledge of contingent existence,’ nor 
of contingent acts of will,’ nor of material individuality. Thus, our 
science is of the universal and necessary, and to account for a contin- 
gent and particular judgment, such as that Socrates lived at Athens, one 
must appeal to understanding as reflecting on sensitive knowledge."*’ 

This indirect and reflective intellectual knowledge of the singular 
and contingent is presented by Aquinas in two manners. Earlier 
writings assign a series of steps: first, intellect grasps the universal; 
secondly, it reflects on the act by which it grasps the universal; thirdly, 
it comes to know the species that is the principle of that act; fourthly, 
it turns to the phantasm whence the species is derived; and, fifthly, 
it comes to know the singular thing that is represented by the phan- 
tasm.'** At once one is struck with the parallel between this process 
of reflection and the reflection by which one arrives at scientific knowl- 
edge of the essence of the soul; as the reader will recall, that involved 
reflection first on the act, then on the potency, and finally on the es- 
sence of soul.'* 

89 De Ver., q. 19, a. 1 ob 4a et 4m; ob. 5a et 5m; De An., a. 15 ad 8m, 10m. 


160 Jn Boet. de Trin., q. 5,a. 2; De Ver., q. 2, a. 6ad 1m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 57, a. 2 ¢; 
q. 86, a. 4c. 


161 C. Gent., I, 96 §9-10. 62 De Sp. Cr.,a.9ad 15m. 

183 De Ver., q. 8, a. 7 ad 4m (3ae ser.); q. 10, a. 4ad 1m; In I Post. Anal., lect. 42 §5. 
164 De Ver.,q. 20,a. 5c. 65 Tbid., q. 15, a.2ad 3m. 

166 C. Gent., IIT, 56 §5. 167 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 86, aa. 1 et 3. 


68 In TV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 3 sol; De Ver., q. 2, a. 6c; q. 10, a. 5c; De An., a. 20 ad 
1m (2ae ser). 

69 In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m; De Ver., q. 10, a. 8c; Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, aa. 
1-4; In II de An., lect. 6 §308; III, lect. 9, §721, 724 ff. 
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Accordingly, I cannot agree with the contention of R. P. Wébert 
that Thomist reflection on phantasm for knowledge of the singular is 
reflection in a unique sense and without a parallel in other types of 
reflection; indeed, though one may grant that the sidelong glance 
(regard dévié) which he postulates would be unique, I think it also 
must be said that such a glance not only fails to meet theoretical re- 
quirements (intellect no more glances than sight smells) but also has 
no basis in the texts.'7 On the other hand, it is necessary to point 
out the difference between reflection that arrives merely at a general 
notion of singularity and reflection that arrives at this singular thing. 
Just as one can infer a universal notion of matter from the universal 
notion of form,'” so also one can infer an abstract notion of singularity 
from the notion of quiddity or from any specific quiddity;'” but the 
abstract retion of matter does not suffice for knowledge of individual 
matter,'” and there is no apparent reason why an abstract notion of 
singularity should suffice for knowledge of concrete singular things. 
In any case the reflection that Aquinas describes is not from knowledge 
of quiddity to knowledge of a proportionate singularity; it is a re- 
flection that proceeds from knowledge of quiddity to knowledge of the 
act by which the quiddity is known; that act is an immaterial singular; 
it is known in empirical consciousness as singular; from that singular 
act is known the singular species that is its principle, and then the 
singular phantasm that is its source, and so finally the singular thing. 
The process Aquinas described is truly of the singular, truly reflective, 
and truly intellectual. 

However, there is reason to believe that Aquinas later modified the 
above view. The reflection, involved in at least three of the four pas- 
sages cited above,’ is metaphysical in character; it introduces the 

170 Except, of course, in so far as “regard dévié” is a devious manner of speaking of 
reflection on insight. See R. P. Wébert’s article, “Reflexio,” AMfélanges Mandonnet, I, 
307-10, Bibl. Thomiste XIII. 

17! See De Ver., q. 10,a. 4c. 

1% See Cajetan, In I, q. 86, a. 1 §VI-VIII; J. de Tonquédec, La critiqué de la connais- 
sance, Paris 1929, pp. 146 ff. 

178 De Ver.,q. 10,a. 5ad 1m. 

4 Note 168. All but De Ver., q. 2, a. 6c, speak of the species which is principle of the 
act; knowledge of this species supposes metaphysical analysis and reflection; but notes 
145 and 150 above, together with the complicated peculiarity of the agent object as object 


(see note 191 below), will supply the reader with materials for grasping why Aquinas 
should not have adverted to the obvious difficulty mentioned in the text above. 
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“species qua” that is the principle of the act of understanding; it 
explains how a Thomist metaphysician might account for intellectual 
knowledge of the singular; but it does not explain how the mass of man- 
kind is capable of affirming that Socrates lived in Athens. Whether 
Aquinas adverted to this difficulty or whether he was influenced by 
the Paraphrases of Themistius which do not suppose metaphysical 
knowledge,'” can hardly be determined. But what is plain is that 
the Pars Prima presents a significant variation. It mentions not 
merely the item of metaphysical knowledge, the “species qua,” but 
also the item of anyone’s knowledge, the ‘‘species quae”’ that intellect 
understands in phantasm.'* Evidently this change accounts for the 
substitution of ‘‘quasi quamdam reflexionem’”’ for the elaborate process 
of reflection of earlier passages. 

Revert to the problem: man by his imagination knows a singular and 
by his intellect understands a universal nature; the question raised 
is how can he know that the universal nature he understands is the 
nature of the singular that he is imagining; the very terms of the question 
involve reflection on one’s acts of understanding and imagining; and 
the very nature of understanding, which initially is insight into phan- 
tasm, supplies the answer. 

Intellectual knowledge of the contingent raises no further problem.!7” 
But there does remain a prior issue, namely, how can the act existing 
in a material organ, such as the phantasm, be the agent object of im- 
material intellect. Now Aquinas himself was concerned with this 
possibility. He pointed out that, since the objects of Platonist science 
were immaterial ideas, Platonist doctrine had no use for an agent 
intellect; on the other hand, since the objects of Aristotelian science 
were material things and only potentially intelligible, there had to be a 
power of the soul to illuminate phantasms, make them intelligible in 
act, make them objects in act, '78 produce the immaterial in act,'”° 
produce the universal, '*° by way of abstracting species from individual 

'% Themistii Paraphrases, In III de Anima, 4, ed. L. Spengel, Teubner Lipsiae 1866, 
pp. 176, 18—178, 30. The date of the medieval Latin translation has been discovered 
recently in a Toledo MS. The translation was completed at Viterbo, Nov. 22, 1267. 
See G. Verbeke, Rev. Phil. de Louvain, XLV (1947), 317. 

176 Sum. Theol., I, q. 86, a. 1 c. Cf. ibid., q. 85, a. 1 ad 5m; ITI, q. 11, a. 2 ad 1m; etc. 

"7 Tbid., 1, q. 86,a.3c. See Tueo.ocicar Stupres, VIII (1947), 50 ff. 

18 [bid.,q.79,a.4ad 3m; a.7c. 

179 Thid.,a. 4ad 4m. 189 Tbid.,a. 5ad 2m; De Sp. Cr.,a. 10 ad 13m. 
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matter or from material conditions.'*' Such statements raise three 
questions: what precisely is illuminated, immaterialized, universalized; 
in what does the illumination, immaterialization, universalization con- 
sist; and how can that provide an object in act for the possible intel- 
lect? 

As to the first question, it is plain that phantasms are illuminated, 
immaterialized, universalized, made intelligible in act. Aquinas said 
so repeatedly. More precisely, it is phantasm, not in the sense of act 
of the imagination, but in the sense of what is imagined, that is il- 
luminated; for what is illuminated is what will be known; and, cer- 
tainly, insights into phantasm are not insights into the nature of 
acts of imagination but insights into the nature of what imagination 
presents; as Aquinas put it, insight into phantasm is like looking in, 
not looking at, a mirror.'™ 

As to the second question, there is an interesting Thomist objec- 
tion against a possible Averroist alternative that would account for 
our knowing by a separate possible intellect on the ground that 
species in the separate intellect irradiate our phantasms. The ob- 
jection runs: 


Secundo, quod talis irradiatio phantasmatum non poterit facere quod phantas- 
mata sint intelligibilia actu: non enim fiunt phantasmata intelligibilia actu nisi per 
abstractionem; hoc autem magis erit receptio quam abstractio. Et iterum cum 
omnis receptio sit secundum naturam recepti, irradiatio specierum intelligibilium 
quae sunt in intellectu possibili, non erit in phantasmatibus quae sunt in nobis, 
intelligibiliter sed sensibiliter et materialiter. .. .'™ 


From this passage it would seem that Aquinas did not consider his 
own theory to involve the reception in phantasm of some virtue or 
quality; what he affirmed was an abstraction that is opposed to 
reception. 

The foregoing is negative. On the positive side there is a list of 
four requirements: the presence of agent intellect; the presence of 
phantasms; proper dispositions of the sensitive faculties; and, inas- 
much as understanding one thing depends on understanding another, 


18! Thid., aa. 3 et 4; In III de An., lect. 10; De Sp. Cr., aa. 9 et 10; C. Gent., II, 76-78. 

188 De Ver.,q.2,a. 6c. Cf. q. 10,a.9c. 

13 De Unitate Int., c. IV, ed. Keeler §98. The “irradiatio phantasmatum” is an ob- 
jective genitive; the “irradiatio specierum”’ seems to be a genitive of origin. 
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practice.“ The first two requirements recur in a description of il- 
lumination of phantasm as a particular case of the general increase 
of sensitive power resulting from the conjunction of sense with 
intellect.!% The third requirement is connected with the work of 
the cogitativa which operates under the influence of intellect! and 
prepares suitable phantasms;'*’ the significance of this preparation 
appears from the statement that different intelligible species result 
from different arrangements of phantasms just as different meanings 
result from different arrangements of letters.'** The fourth require- 
ment is a matter of common experience: the expert can understand 
where the layman can be only puzzled; the expert sees problems where 
the layman can barely suspect them. 

The third question is whether the foregoing really suffices. It suf- 
fices if it enables one to distinguish between intelligible in potency, 
intelligible in act but understood in potency, and understood in act, 
just as clearly and precisely as we distinguish between colors in the 
dark, colors in daylight but not actually seen, and colors actually 
seen. Moreover, since the work of the cogitativa and the influence of 
past experience regard particular instances of understanding, the main 
burden of accounting for the threefold distinction must rest upon the 
prior requirements, namely, the presence of agent intellect and the 
presence of phantasms. 

Now I think that any reader who will recall what has been gathered 
from Aquinas’ statements on intellectual light'*® will also see that 
Aquinas in affirming an abstractive illumination of phantasm has 
left us not a puzzle but a solution. The imagined object as merely 
imagined and as present to a merely sensitive consciousness (subject) 
is not, properly speaking, intelligible in potency ;'** but the same ob- 
ject present to a subject that is intelligent as well as sensitive may 
fairly be described as intelligible in potency. Thus, pure reverie, in 
which image succeeds image in the inner human cinema with never a 
care for the why or wherefore, illustrates the intelligible in potency. 


1 Sum. Theol., 1, q.79,a.4ad 3m. 8 [bid., q. 85, a. 1ad 4m. 
1% Tbid., q. 78, a. 4, ob. Sa et ad Sm. 87 C. Gent., II, 73 §14-16 and 26-28. 
188 Sum, Theol., I1-II, q. 173, a. 2¢. 189 Theol. Stud., VILL (1947), 65-70. 


18% De Pot.,q. 7, a. 10c: ipsa res quae est extra animam, omnino est extra genus intel- 
ligible. The meaning is that material entities of themselves are not related to intellectual 
knowledge; the context deals with the non-reciprocal real relation of scientia ad scibile. 
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But let active intelligence intervene :'® there is a care for the why and 
wherefore; there is wonder and inquiry; there is the alertness of the 
scientist or technician, the mathematician or philosopher, for whom 
the imagined object no longer is merely given but also a something- 
to-be-understood. It is the imagined object as present to intelligent 
consciousness as something-to-be-understood that constitutes the 
intelligible in act. Further, this illumination of the imagined object, 
this reception of it within the field of intellectual light, has the charac- 
teristic of being abstractive; for it is not the imagined object in all 
respects that is regarded as a something-to-be-understood; no one 
spontaneously endeavors to understand why “‘here’”’ is “‘ here” and why 
“now” is not “then”; effort is confined to grasping natures, just as 
explanation is always in terms of the character of persons, the natures 
of things, the circumstances of events, but never in terms of their 
being then and there. Finally, inquiry and wonder give place to ac- 
tual understanding; the imagined object no longer is something-to-be- 
understood but something actually understood; this involves no dif- 
ference in the phantasm but only in the possible intellect, just as the 
difference between colors in daylight and colors actually seen involves 
no difference in the colors but only in eyes and sight; accordingly, the 
intelligible “‘species quae,”’ which is understood in phantasm, is like 
the actually seen color, which is seen in the colored thing.'™ 

It remains that a note be added on the per se infallibility of intel- 
lect. In Aristotle as well as Aquinas it is described by pointing out 
that definitions are neither true nor false.’ But infallibility seems 
to mean more than such a negation and, in fact, there is another ele- 
ment to be observed in the original Aristotelian statement and in 


1% This intervention would be what is meant by Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1 ad 3m: 
“*. . ex conversione intellectus agentis supra phantasmata. . . .” 

1 “Actually seen” is predicated of color by extrinsic denomination; similarly the 
actu intellectum is not a reality received in the phantasm. Hence the accuracy of the 
expression (C. Gent., II, 59 §14) that has phantasms actu inéellecta inasmuch as they are 
one with the actuated possible intellect. This factor is to be born in mind in connection 
with the problems raised by notes 35, 36, 145, 150, 174. Though I have spoken through- 
out in terms of what the species gua ultimately proves to be, namely, a principium formale 
quo (De Sp. Cr., a 9 ad 6m), accurate interpretation must include awareness of a gradual 
process of clarification and, no less, of the economic survival in later works of less accurate 
modes of speech which do not affect the immediate issue. 

1” In III de An., lect. 11 §762. 
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the Thomist Commentary. It is that infallibility is with respect to 
the first object of intellect, the guod quid est, the 76 ri Hv eivac; further, 
infallibility in direct understanding is like the infallibility of sight. 
Plainly, this seems to suggest that one examine insight for its infalli- 
bility; moreover, what one finds, seems to me to provide a desired 
positive complement to the negation that definitions are neither true 
or false. No one misunderstands things as he imagines them: for 
insight into phantasm to be erroneous either one must fancy what is 
not or else fail to imagine what is; of itself, per se, apart from errors in 
imagining, insight is infallible; and, were that not so, one would not 
expect to correct misunderstandings by pointing out what has been 
overlooked or by correcting what mistakenly has been fancied. 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


Abstraction is from matter, and matter is an analogous term. One 
makes an initial approximation to the analogy by considering the 
proportion of wood to tables and bronze to statues; this broad analogy 
makes matter the subject of change or of difference, and so substance 
and genus are instances of matter. But an observation made by 
Averroes and repeated by Aquinas! fixes the proximately relevant 
analogy: natural form stands to natural matter, as the object of in- 
sight (forma intelligibilis) stands to the object of imagination (materia 
sensibilis); the former part of this analogy supplies the basis for an 
account of the metaphysical conditions of abstraction; the latter part 
supplies the basis for its psychological description. 

On the metaphysical side, because the material thing has an in- 
telligible component, form, it follows that what is known by under- 
standing is real and not merely ideal as materialists, idealists, and 
pseudo-realists are prone to assume. Again, because the thing is form 
and matter, there is a possible knowledge of the thing by abstraction 
of form from matter. Further, because matter is a principle of limita- 
tion, so that form of itself is universal,'™ this abstract knowledge will 
be universal. But the act of knowing is as much an ontological reality 
as the known: as the thing is constituted determinately by its form, 
so the knowing is constituted determinately by its form, which will 


1% De Ver.,q. 10, a. 8 ad 1m (lae ser). 
 Ibid.,q. 10, a. 5c. 
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be similar to the form of the known; on the other hand, there cannot be 
material as well as formal assimilation of knowing to known, else the 
knowing would be, but not know, the known; further, where the know- 
ing has the characteristics of necessity and universality, its form must 
be received immaterially; finally, a general theorem that knowledge is 
by immateriality may be constructed within the assumptions of the 
Thomist system. 

On the psychological side, because the object of insight is the ob- 
ject of pre-conceptual knowing, there is a certain vacillation in its 
description. Primarily insight adds to our knowledge a grasp of 
intelligible unity in sensible multiplicity; as the grasp of this unity, 
it is intelligentia indivisibilium.*® Still, it is not any unity or unity 
in general that is grasped, but the unity specific and proportionate 
to the sensible multiplicity presented; further, this intelligible unity 
divides the sensible multiplicity into a part necessary for the unity 
to be the unity it is and, on the other hand, a residue that also hap- 
pens to be given; the former part is described as partes speciei, de 
ratione speciei, materia communis; the latter residual part is described 
as partes materiae. The dividing line does not always fall in the same 
place: physical abstraction is from individual or assigned matter with 
its consequents of determinate place and time and the possibility of 
change; mathematical abstraction is from sensible matter (hot and 
cold, wet and dry, bright and dark, etc.) as well. The so-called third 
degree of abstraction is more properly named a separation; it is dif- 
ferent in kind from the preceding; because it is a separation, disputes 
about real distinctions are disputes about the validity of metaphys- 
ical concepts. Forma intelligibilis would seem to be, at least normally, 
the specific intelligible unity. Quidditas rei materialis is the intel- 
ligible unity plus common matter; primarily, it is the quiddity of sub- 
stance ;'® but it is sound Aristotelian doctrine to speak of the quiddities 
of accidents.'*? Species has both the meaning of form and the mean- 
ing of quiddity.'” 

There are three stages to physical and mathematical abstraction: 
the objective, the apprehensive, the formative. Objective abstrac- 


1% Aristotle’s study of unity is a study of the dd:acperdv; Met., I, 1, 1052a 36; b 15. 
Hence, De An., III, 6, 430a 26; 430b 5; lect. 11. 
1% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 85, a. 5c. 197 In VII Met., lect. 4. 198 Thid., lect. 9 §1473. 
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tion is the illumination of phantasm, the imagined object; it consists 
in treating the imagined object as something to be understood as far 
as its specific nature goes; like action and passion, it is one reality 
with two aspects; as effected by agent intellect, it may be named 
efficient; as affecting the imagined object, it may be named instru- 
mental. Next, with regard to apprehensive abstraction, one has to 
distinguish between first act and second act: first act is the possible 
intellect informed and actuated by a species gua; second act proceeds 
from first as esse from form and action from principle of action; ac- 
cordingly, the procession is processio operationis; the second act con- 
sists in grasping, knowing, considering an intelligible species guae in 
the imagined object. Per se this second act is infallible; consequent 
to it by a sort of reflection, there is indirect, intellectual knowledge of 
the singular, i.e. a reflective grasping that the universal nature under- 
stood is the nature of the particular imagined. Thirdly, there is the 
act of formative abstraction; this consists in an act of meaning or 
defining; but whenever there is an act of meaning or defining, by that 
very fact there is something meant or defined; accordingly, formative 
abstraction may also be described as positing a universal ratio or an 
intentio intellecta. 

The principal efficient cause of apprehensive abstraction is agent 
intellect; the instrumental efficient cause is the illuminated phantasm; 
hence not only is the impression of the species gua a passio but also 
the consequent second act, intelligere, is a pati; again, the procession 
of species gua and intelligere from agent intellect and phantasm is a 
processio operati; but, as already noted, the procession of intelligere 
from species gua is processio operationis. Now formative abstraction 
proceeds from apprehensive abstraction just as the apprehensive 
abstraction proceeds from agent intellect and phantasm; hence its 
procession is processio operati; and, as ground of this procession, 
intelligere is named dicere. However, the procession of the formative 
abstraction has a special property; it is an emanatio intelligibilis, an 
activity of rational consciousness, the production of a product because 
and inasmuch as the sufficiency of the sufficient grounds for the prod- 
uct are known. Just as we affirm existence because and inasmuch as 
we know the sufficiency of sufficient grounds for affirming it, so also 
we mean and define essences because and inasmuch as we understand 
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them. In similar fashion by processio operati and emanatio intelligi- 
bilis a rational act of love proceeds from a judgment of value. 

Let us now compare objects. Objective abstraction, the illumina- 
tion of phantasm, constitutes the imagined object as something to be 
understood with regard to its specific nature. Apprehensive abstrac- 
tion, insight into phantasm, actually understands what objective 
abstraction presented to be understood. But what was presented to 
be understood was the imagined object, the phantasm; hence it was 
perfectly natural and no less reasonable for Aquinas so repeatedly to 
affirm that the object of human intellect in this life was the phantasm; 
if one cannot see that, then it would seem that one has very little 
idea of what Aquinas was talking about. But if what is understood 
is the phantasm, the imagined object, still what is added to knowledge, 
what is known, precisely by understanding is the forma intelligibilis, 
the quiddity, the species intelligibilis quae. This is known in phantasm 
just as actually seen colors are seen in colored things. It is not 
merely that there is the act of understanding and simultaneously the 
act of imagination, each with its respective object. But the two ob- 
jects are intrinsically related: the imagined object is presented as 
something to be understood; and the insight or apprehensive abstrac- 
tion grasps the intelligibility of the imagined object in the imagined 
object; thus, insight grasps imagined equal radii in a plane surface as 
the necessary and sufficient condition of an imagined uniform curve; 
imagination presents terms which insight intelligibly relates or uni- 
fies.'** 

Thus, while apprehensive abstraction is not of material conditions 
still it is not of something apart from material conditions. It is 
formative abstraction that sets up the object that is apart from mate- 
rial conditions; it does so by meaning it or by defining it; one can mean 
“circle” without meaning any particular instance of circle; but one 
cannot grasp, intuit, know by inspection the necessary and sufficient 
condition of circularity except ina diagram. In terms of the universal, 

1% This is the critical point in philosophy. For a materialist the terms are real, the 
intelligible unification subjective; for an idealist the terms cannot be reality and the in- 
telligible unification is not objective; for the Platonist the terms are not reality but the 
intelligible unifications are objective in another world; for the Aristotelian both are ob- 


jective in this world; Thomism adds a third category, existence, to Aristotelian matter 
and form. 
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apprehensive abstraction knows the universal in a particular instance; 
formative abstraction knows the universal that is common to many; 
and reflection on formative abstraction knows the universal as uni- 
versal, the universal precisely as common to many. Again, the ob- 
jects of apprehensive and of formative abstraction are essentially the 
same but modally different; they are essentially the same, for it is the 
same essence that is known; they are modally different, for what appre- 
hensive abstraction knows only in the imagined instance, formative 
abstraction knows apart from any instances. On the other hand, 
though apprehensive abstraction must be with respect to an instance 
it must always be of a universal for always the individual is pars 
materiae; but while formative abstraction can posit the universal apart 
from any instance, still the act of meaning can mean the individual 
just as easily as it can mean the universal; but it means the universal 
in virtue of apprehensive abstraction and it means the particular in 
virtue of consequent indirect knowledge of the particular; and so 
while the particular can be meant, it cannot be defined explanatorily, 
quidditatively. Finally, there is the contrast between quidditas and 
res: apprehensive abstraction knows the guidditas such as humanitas; 
formative abstraction posits the res such as homo; again, apprehensive 
abstraction knows the forma intelligibilis, but formative abstraction 
posits the thing in which metaphysical analysis will uncover a forma 
naturalis. 

Our plan of operations has been to investigate, first, the psychology 
relevant to an account of the Thomist concept of verbum; secondly, the 
relevant metaphysics; thirdly, issues in which the relevant psychology 
and metaphysics are inextricably joined together; and, fourthly, the 
application of this psychology and metaphysics to divine knowledge. 
The present article concludes the first three sections of the investiga- 
tion. All that has been said so far and all that remains to be said can 
be reduced to a single proposition that, when Aquinas used the term, 
intelligibile, his primary meaning was not whatever can be conceived, 
such as matter, nothing, and sin, but whatever can be known by under- 
standing. The proof of such a contention can only be inductive, i.e. 
it increases cumulatively as the correspondence between the conten- 
tion with its implications and, on the other hand, the statements of 
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Aquinas is found to exist exactly, extensively, and illuminatively. 
But, may it be noted, the proof of any opposed view cannot but have 
the same inductive character; insofar as such proofs of opposed views 
exist, perhaps some readers will agree with me in not finding their 
correspondence with the statements of Aquinas to offer acomparable 
measure of exactitude, extent, and light. 


To be continued 
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AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
DOUBLE EFFECT 


JOSEPH T. MANGAN, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein 


The principle of the double effect is one of the most practical in the 
study of moral theology. As a principle it is important not so much 
in purely theoretical matters as in the application of theory to practical 
cases. It is especially necessary in the subject matter of scandal, 
material cooperation, illicit pleasure and of injury done to oneself or 
to another. Although it is a fundamental principle, it is far from a 
simple one; and moralists readily admit its complexity. Moreover, 
it is not an inflexible rule or mathematical formula, but rather an 
efficient guide to prudent moral judgment in solving the more difficult 
cases. It isa subtle principle, and for this reason it is liable to misuse 
on the part of the untrained mind. Even moralists need to proceed 
cautiously in its practical application. Frequently, in making appli- 
cations to identical cases, moralists arrive at opposite conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the principle is perfectly valid and justifiable by reason 
and Catholic tradition.' Reasonably enough this principle has not 
always been as well understood and put in practice by scholars and 
others as it is today and as its worth merits. And the historical 
development of this principle presents an interesting study involving 
some controversy. 

In its application, the principle of the double effect may have been 
understood implicitly many centuries before it was actually formulated. 
Even as far back as the events of the Old Testament, we find examples 
of moral actions justifiable under this principle. That the persons 
who performed these actions were implicitly using this principle we 
are not certain; for there are other explanations to justify their ac- 

1 Thomas Tamburini, S.J., Theologia Moralis (Venetiis, 1755), t. 1, 1. 5, c., #4, n. 17; 
Hermanus Busembaum, S.J., Medulla Theologiae Moralis (Tornaci, 1848), t. 1, 1. 2, tr. 3, 
c. 2, art. 3; St. Alphonsus de Ligorio, Theologia Moralis (ed. Gaudé) (Romae, 1905-1912), 
t. 1, L. 2, tr. 3, c. 2, dub. 5, art. 3, n. 63; Augustinus Lehmkuhl, S.J., Theologia Moralis 
(Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1887 and 1914), v. 1, “Theol. Mor. Spec.,” p. 1, 1. 2, div. 1, c. 3, 
n. 806; T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., Ethics of Ectopic Operations (Bruce Publishing Co.: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1944), pp. 37, 38; John C. Ford, S.J., “The Morality of Obliteration 
Bombing,” THEoLocicaL Stuptes, V (Sept., 1944), 289; and many others. 
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tions, of which Holy Scripture seems to approve. There is, for in- 
stance, the story of Eleazar in the sixth chapter of the First Book of the 
Machabees. When the Jews were at war with a hostile king, one of 
the Jews, Eleazar, the son of Saura, performed a very brave deed. 
He noticed that one of the elephants in the ranks of the enemy was 
harnessed with the king’s harness. Moreover, this elephant was 
taller than the others and it seemed to Eleazar that the king was on it. 
Therefore, Eleazar decided to risk the danger of fighting alone through 
the ranks around the king in order to destroy him. Fighting furiously 
against the enemy and killing them right and left, he finally reached 
the elephant. His only hope of bringing down the beast lay on his 
going between the massive legs and cutting through the tough hide 
with deadly sword thrusts. This he did, foreseeing that the elephant’s 
fall would kill him too. This brave deed is one of the scriptural deeds 
justifiable under the principle of the double effect. 

However, before the time of St. Thomas Aquinas there is no indica- 
tion of a definitely formulated principle of the double effect. Begin- 
ning with St. Thomas, the development of this important principle 
kept pace, more or less, with the growth of the study of moral theology 
itself. But St. Thomas and the other early moral theologians gave 
no special treatment to the principle. In their writings it receives 
mention only in connection with some particular application of moral 
theology. For example, St. Thomas and Cajetan mention it mainly 
in the discussion of defense against unjust aggression; others, who do 
not use it to justify killing in self-defense, find place for it in the 
problem of the morality of killing the innocent, of mutilating orkilling 
one’s self, of material cooperation in another’s sin, or of illicit venereal 
pleasure. Then, as moral theology gradually developed, the principle 
took a more and more prominent place, until today in all the manuals 
of moral theology we find a special section devoted to it. This section 
has its proper place among the explanations of the general principles, 
usually under the general heading of the principles of imputability. 
After once giving their explanations of this principle of the double 
effect, the authors later on in their treatises make frequent reference 
to it in their solutions of the more difficult cases especially of scandal, 
material cooperation, justifiable killing and the rest. 

All moralists agree substantially on the statement of the principle, 
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although some word it a little differently from others. Some authors 
express four conditions, others taking one or another condition for 
granted express only three or two conditions.? For the further 
purposes of this article we shall consider the principle with four condi- 
tions. Formulated, therefore, in its full modern dress, it may be 
expressed as follows: A person may licitly perform an action that he 
foresees will produce a good and a bad effect provided that four condi- 
tions are verified at one and the same time: 1) that the action in itself 
from its very object be good or at least indifferent; 2) that the good 
effect and not the evil effect be intended; 3) that the good effect be 
not produced by means of the evil effect; 4) that there be a proportion- 
ately grave reason for permitting the evil effect. 

In this article it is our intention to discuss in detail only the historical 
beginnings of the principle of the double effect from the time of its 
initial formulation until it was accepted by moralists generally, and 
its historical development to modern times. Therefore, an explicit 
critical analysis of the principle is outside the scope of the present 
study, as is also a presentation of the principle in the modern authors 
generally. 


ST. THOMAS 


We have stated that before the time of St. Thomas Aquinas there 
is no indication of a definite formulation of the principle of the double 
effect. Now, we must admit that it is not entirely clear that St. 
Thomas himself enunciates this principle; according to some inter- 
preters he does, according to others he does not. The text giving 
rise to these contrary interpretations is the famous explanation of 
the lawfulness of killing another in self-defense in the Summa Theolo- 
gica, II-II, q. 64,a. 7c. In answering the question, whether it is law- 

? Joannes P. Gury, S.J., Compendium Theologiae Moralis (Lugduni, 1850; Ratisbonae, 
1874), t. 1, “De actibus humanis,” c. 2, n. 6-9; Gulielmus J. Walsh, Tractatus de actibus 
humanis (Dublinii, 1880), c. 2, art, 2, n. 155; Lehmkuhl, op. cit., v. 1, tr. 1, c. 2, n. 72; 
Ad. Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis (Romae, 1906), t. 2, tr. “De 
actibus humanis,” c. 2, n. 175; Joannes N. Ferreres, S.J., Compendium Theologiae Moralis 
(Barcinone, 1921), t. 1, tr. 1, c. 2, n. 60; Joseph Ubach, S.J., Compendium Theologiae 
Moralis (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1926), v. 1, tr. 1, art. 1, n. 9; Joseph Creusen, S. J., Quelques 
problémes de morale professionelle (Paris, 1935), p. 27; Arthurus Vermeersch, S.J., Theologiae 
Moralis (Romae, 1933, sq.), t. 1, n. 117, 118; Seraphinus A. Loiano, O.M.Cap., /nstitu- 
tiones Theologiae Moralis (Taurini, 1934, sq.) v. 1, n. 28, VI; and many others. 
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ful to kill another in self-defense, St. Thomas says in the body of the 
article: 


I answer that there is nothing to prevent one act from having two effects, 
of which only one is intended by the agent and the other is outside of his 
intention. Now, moral actions receive their character according to what is 
intended, and not from what is outside of the intention, since that is “per 
accidens,”’ as has been stated (q. 43, a. 3; and I-II, q. 1,a.3,ad 3m). There- 
fore, from the act of a person defending himself a twofold effect can follow: 
one, the saving of one’s own life; the other, the killing of the aggressor. 
Such an act, therefore, insofar as the conservation of one’s own life is in- 
tended, is not illicit, since it is natural to every being to preserve its life as 
far as possible. Nevertheless, an act which proceeds from a good intention 
may be rendered illicit, if it is not proportioned to the end intended. Hence, 
if one uses greater violence than is necessary in defending his own life, his act 
will be illicit. But, if with due moderation he repels the violence offered 
him, his defense of himself will be licit; for according to law one may repel 
violence with violence, if he observes the moderation of a blameless self- 
defense. And it is not necessary for salvation that a man when attacked 
should forego such an act of moderate defense in order to avoid slaying the 
aggressor; for a man is under stricter obligation to protect his own life than 
another’s. 

Yet, since it is unlawful to kill a man except by public authority for the 
common good, as explained above (a. 3, of this question), it is, therefore, 
wrong for a man to intend to kill another as a means to defend himself, 
except in the case of one invested with public authority, who, in intending 
to kill another in defense of his own life, refers the act to the common good, 
as for example when a soldier fights against the enemy or an officer of the 
law fights against robbers. However, even these would commit sin, if they 
acted on motives of private spite. 


The crux of the difficulty in interpreting this text lies in the proper 
understanding of what St. Thomas meant by his terms intendere and 
non intendere, ex intentione and praeter intentionem. If, according to 
the mind of St. Thomas, “intendere,” when spoken of the will, refers 
only to the ultimate end of an action, then St. Thomas in this text 
does not enunciate the principle of the double effect as we understand 
it today. For, in this hypothesis, St. Thomas would be asserting that 
the defender cannot lawfully intend the death of the aggressor as the 
ultimate end of his action, but he can lawfully will the death as a 
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means to the end of his own defense. However, if the principle of 
the double effect were invoked by St. Thomas, the author of the 
action could not lawfully will the evil effect as a means to the good 
effect; for this is contrary to the third condition of the principle. 
On the other hand, if St. Thomas, as we contend uses the word in- 
tendere to refer also to the means to the ultimate end, then in this text 
he does clearly enunciate the principle of the double effect. For, in 
this hypothesis, St. Thomas would be asserting that the defender 
cannot lawfully will the death of the aggressor either as a means to 
the ultimate end of the action or as the ultimate end itself. The 
defender can lawfully intend only his own defense; if the death of the 
unjust agressor follows, it is not intended. 

The older moralists who maintain that St. Thomas did not enunciate 
the principle of the double effect in this passage merely assert their 
own opinion of what St. Thomas meant. Thus Lessius maintains 
that St. Thomas held that it is lawful in an act of self-defense to intend 
everything, even the death of another, that is judged necessary for 
the defense of one’s life and bodily members.* Dominicus de Soto 
and Gabriel Vasquez give a similar interpretation.‘ Hence, if their 
interpretation is the true one, St. Thomas did not apply the principle 
of the double effect. 

Although this interpretation was more or less abandoned for many 
years, in recent times there has appeared a scholarly and most ex- 
tensive discussion in its defense. In his Gregorian University dis- 
sertation, published in 1937, Vicente M. Alonso, S.J., concludes that 
St. Thomas held merely that the killing of an unjust aggressor may 
be willed as a means but not as an end in itself.’ Even his scholarly 
study, however, leaves room for serious doubt with regard to his con- 
clusions about the true meaning of St. Thomas. 

Alonso studies the explanation of St. Thomas in the light of the 
opinion of St. Thomas’ predecessors and contemporaries, and in the 
light of the meaning given before his time and in his other works to 
the terms St. Thomas uses; he also calls attention to the position of 

* Leonardus Lessius, S.J., De justitia et jure (Mediolani, 1613), 1. 2, c. 9, dub. 8, n. 53. 

‘ Dominicus de Soto, O.P., De justitia et jure, 1. 5, q. 1, art. 8; Gabriel Vasquez, S.J., 
Opuscula moralia (Lugduni, 1620), “De restitutione,” c. 2, par. 1, dub. IV. 


* Vincentius M. Alonso, S.J., El principio del doble efecto en los comentadores de Santo 
Tomas de Aquino (Romae, 1937). 
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the explanation in the internal plan of question 64 in the Secunda 
Secundae. But he does not credit St. Thomas with any special devel- 
opment of thought in the question under discussion. He believes 
that the cause of confusion in the interpretation of this question is 
that the authors do not give sufficient recognition to St. Thomas’ 
historical environment. In consequence St. Thomas’ terms have 
been given a meaning which they did not have at the time he wrote.® 
He summarily concludes that the principle according to which St. 
Thomas considers that one act can have two effects, one of which is 
ex intentione, and the other only praeter intentionem, has nothing at 
all to do with the principle of the double effect as it is understood 
today. For, insofar as these effects are considered materially (in the 
physical order), the death of the aggressor is a means or a conditio 
sine qua non for the preservation of one’s life. By no means is the 
death considered as an effect that comes equally immediately from 
the same cause as the defense of one’s life. And in the intentional 
order, the term praeter intentionem by no means prohibits the effect, 
death, from being deliberate and from being chosen directly by the 
will as a lawful means towards an equally lawful end.’ 

Although Alonso’s presentation of arguments and conclusions is 
quite formidable, it does not eliminate the reasonableness of the 

* Alonso, op. cit., part 4, at the end. 

7 Alonso, op. cié., part 4, at the very end: “Con esto creemos poder concluir este capitulo 
afirmando salvo meliore iudicio, que en el articulo septimo de la cuestion 64 de la Secunda 
Secundae, no se trata de uno caso de doble efecto en la signification que modernamente 
damos a estos terminos; y que el principio que Sto. Tomas pone como fundamento de la 
cuestion, de que un acto puede tener dos efectos, de los cuales uno sea ex intentione y el otro 
solo praeter intentionem, nada tiene que ver, con el principio nuestro del doble efecto, ni en 
cuanto a la consideracion de los efectos fisicos materialmente considerados, por tratarse en 
el caso de la muerte del agresor de un medio o condicion ‘sine qua non’ para la conservacion 
de la vida, y de ninguna manera de dos efectos que ‘aeque immediate’ provienen de una 
causa; ni en el orden intencional el praeter intentionem de ninguna manera excluye el que tal 
efecto sea voluntario y como tal elegido por la voluntad como medio licito para la conse- 
cucion de un fin igualmente licito, y al cual tiene derecho, y no solamente un efecto simple- 
mente permitido, si bien no pretendido o (intentus) como fin, ni querida simplemente, sino 
en cuanto se refiere y es necesaria para defenderse, que es lo unico que constituye el fin 
hacia el cual tiende la voluntad. Se trata pues de un acto directamente voluntario. 
Creemos que la causa de tanta confusion, acera de un punto que ahora nos parece tan 
claro ha sido el haber interpretado al Sto. Doctor fuera del cuadro historico e ideologico en 
que escribio y haber dado a sus terminos una significacion en la que nunca penso y que esta 
en abierta contradiccion con la mentalidad de la epoca y con la admirable unidad de pen- 
samiento en que el Doctor Angelico concibio su Suma Teologica.” 
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opposite, more or less traditional interpretation of St. Thomas. For 
Alonso seems to have overlooked a few pertinent considerations in 
his interpretation of the various parts of the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas. 

First of all, he neglects almost entirely the distinction St. Thomas 
makes between the two kinds of ends that an individual may intend— 
one the ultimate end of an action and the other an intermediary end, 
which is a means to the ultimate end. And St. Thomas explains 
that both of these ends are intended.* Consequently, in the Summa 
Theologica, where Alonso prefers to interpret “‘intention of an end,” 
to mean “intention of an ultimate end,” we can sometimes legitimately 
interpret St. Thomas’ meaning to refer also to an intermediary end, 
which is a means to the ultimate end. Or we can follow the termi- 
nology of the responses given in another part of the Summa Theologica 
and in De malo.* Then we would divide the various ends into proxi- 
mate and remote, of which the proximate is ordained to the remote. 
Therefore, the intention, although again referring to an end, may refer 
to the proximate as well as to the remote end. We admit that this 
may seem to indicate a development in the mind of St. Thomas, if 
we compare these passages with a passage in the Contra Gentes, quoted 
by Alonso in favor of his interpretation. For, in the Contra Gentes, 
1. 3, c. 6, St. Thomas explicitly mentions that ‘“‘intentio”’ refers to 
the ultimate end.'° 

Or, together with St. Thomas, we may reason this way: A moral 
act is divided into object, circumstances, and end." But the object, 
even though it is not the matter about which the act is terminated, 
of its very nature is an end which the agent intends.’* Hence, if a 
circumstance becomes a part of the object, it participates in the nature 
of the object, and of its nature is an end which the agent intends." 
Therefore, in St. Thomas’ mind also, when he wrote the Summa 

5 Sum. Theol., 1-11, q. 12, a. 2c; q. 1, a. 3, ad 3; De malo, q. 2, a. 6, ad 9. 

* Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3; De malo, q. 2, a. 6, ad 9. 

© Contra Gentes, |. 3, c. 6: “Intentio enim est ultimi finis.” 

" Sum. Theol., 1-11, q. 18, a. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10. 

2 Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 73, a. 3, ad 1: “Objectum, etsi sit materia circa quam terminatur 
actus, habet tamen rationem finis, secundum quod intentio agentis fertur in ipsum.” 
Vd. also II-I, q. 72, a. 3, ad 2. 


4% Sum. Theol., I-III, q. 18, a. 5, ad 4; q. 18, a. 10c, et ad 1, 2; De malo, q. 2, a. 6, ad 1, 2; 
a. 7c, et ad 8. 
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Theologica, the agent always intends the object of the moral action 
and not only the ultimate end. And the object of the moral action 
is almost always, if not always, a means to the ultimate end of the 
action. For it is what is primarily intended, in order to bring about 
the ultimate end intended by the agent. 

Now, it is our contention that Alonso’s arguments do not eliminate 
the reasonableness of applying the preceding distinctions and explana- 
tions to the body of article seven in II-II, q. 64. Accordingly, by 
saying that “‘it is wrong for a man to intend to kill another as a means 
to defend himself,’”’ St. Thomas can reasonably be interpreted to 
mean that it is wrong for a man to will the death of another as part 
of the object of his moral act, or as an intermediary end to the ultimate 
end of his own defense, or as a proximate end directed to the remote 
end of his own defense." Such an interpretation eliminates Alonso’s 
conclusion that St. Thomas was not treating of the principle of the 
double effect, at least in its main points, as we understand it today. 
For, if the defender willed the death of the aggressor as part of the 
object of his moral act, he would intend the death as a means to his 
own defense. If he willed the death as an intermediary end, he would 
intend the death as a means to the ultimate end. If he willed the 
death as a proximate end, he would intend the death as a means to 
the remote end. Consequently, St. Thomas’ mind, according to our 
interpretation, would be that the defender cannot will or intend the 
death of the aggressor as an end in itself and for itself, or as a means 
to the end of his own defense. 

Furthermore, Alonso’s interpretation encounters another difficulty 
to which he himself neglected even to attempt an answer. According 
to his interpretation, when St. Thomas says that the public authority 
may intend the death of a criminal, he must mean that the public 
authority may intend the death of a criminal as an ultimate end, and 
not only as a means to the common good. Yet, what St. Thomas 
says in article two, three, and seven of q. 64 of the Secunda Secundae 
seems contrary to this interpretation. There St. Thomas says only 
that the public authority can kill a criminal “to preserve the common 
good,” “‘insofar as the killing is ordained to the preservation of the 


“4 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 64, a. 7c: “Lllicitum est quod homo intendat occidere hominem, 
ut se ipsum defendat. ...” 
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common good,” “for the common good,” and finally, “if the killer 
refers the act to the common good.” And in the seventh article the 
word ‘“‘to intend” is used explicitly. Therefore, according to St. 
Thomas’ own use of the word in article seven, “to intend”’ also signifies 
to intend as a means to an end; for he limits the lawfulness of killing 
by public authority to killing as a means, or as an intermediary end, 
or as a proximate end to that of the common good. 

Our final conclusion to this discussion of Alonso’s opinion is that 
not only is it quite reasonable but it is more reasonable to interpret 
II-II, q. 64, a. 7 as an enunciation of the principle of the double effect 
as we understand it today, and as an application of that principle to 
the lawfulness of killing in self-defense."® 

We shall now undertake an explanation of this passage according 
to the principle of the double effect. First, St. Thomas gives the 
general statement of the possibility that “there is nothing to prevent 
an act from having two effects, of which only one is intended by the 
agent and the other is outside the intention.” To prove that such 
an act can be lawful, he goes on to explain that even though one effect 
is bad, still, if that effect is not intended, the act could be licit, because 
“moral actions receive their character according to what is intended 
and not from what is outside the intention, since that is per accidens.”’ 
But from the very fact that two effects, one good and one bad, follow 
from the act in which only the good effect is intended, we cannot con- 
clude that the act is lawful. For, St. Thomas adds, ‘an act that 
proceeds from a good intention may be rendered illicit, if it is not 
proportioned to the end intended.” Therefore, it is necessary to 
analyse the act and its effects to determine in a particular case whether 
or not such an act is lawful. And this St. Thomas does in the case 
of a man defending himself against an unjust aggressor. 


5 Some other authors who give the same interpretation: Thomas Card. Cajetan, O.P., 
Commentarium in Summa S. Thomae in Sti. Thomae Aquinatis opera omnia (Romae, 1882 
sq.), II-II, q. 64, a. 7; Francisco de Vitoria, O.P., Comentarios a la Secunda Secundae de 
Santo Tomas (Edition praeparada por el R. P. Vicente Beltram de Heredia, O.P.) (Sala- 
manca, 1934), II-II, q. 64, a. 7; Johannes Card. De Lugo, S.J., De justitia et jure, disp. 10, 
sect. 6, n. 148; Joannes a S. Thoma, O.P., Cursus Theologicus, (Parisiis, 1886), t. 7, q. 64, 
disp. 11, a. 4, n. 11; Gregorius de Valentia; S.J., Commentariorum Theologicorum (Venetiis, 
1608), t. 3, disp. 5, q. 8, punct. 4, n. 1075 B; Salmanticenses Morales, Cursus Theologiae 
Moralis (Venetiis, 1734), t. 6, tr. 26, c. 7, punct. 3, n. 45. 
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In making his application to the case of self-defense, Thomas finds 
that the act of self-defense can have two effects, one good and one 
bad. For, he says: ‘From the act of a person defending himself a 
twofold effect can follow: one, the saving of one’s own life; the other, 
the killing of the aggressor.”” He finds, further, that the four condi- 
tions of the principle of the double effect can be verified, so that an 
act of self-defense with the bad effect included can be lawful. 

The first condition, that the action must be objectively good or 

indifferent, he applies by observing that ‘‘such an act, insofar as the 
conservation of one’s own life is intended, is not illicit, since it is 
natural to every being to preserve its life as far as possible.’’ The 
second condition, that the good effect and not the evil effect must be 
intended as the ultimate end of the action, is implicit throughout the 
whole passage. There is no doubt whatever that this condition is 
present, because, according to St. Thomas and all moralists, if the 
ultimate end of the action is bad, the action is illicit. The third con- 
dition, that the good effect must not be produced by means of the 
evil effect, is the condition which Alonso denies to be present. Hence, 
our answer to Alonso substantiates our claim that when St. Thomas 
wrote that “it is therefore wrong for a man to intend to kill another 
as a means to defend himself,” he was applying this third condition. 
If this interpretation is the true one, the second condition follows a 
fortiori; for, if the evil may not be intended as a means to an end, it 
certainly may not be intended as the ultimate end itself."° The fourth 
condition, that there must be a proportionately grave reason for 
permitting the evil effect, St. Thomas explains at length. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less,” he writes, ‘‘an act which proceeds from a good intention may 
be rendered illicit, if it is not proportioned to the end intended. Hence, 
if one uses greater violence than is necessary in defending his own life, 
his act will be illicit. But, if with due moderation he repels the violence 
offered him, his defense of himself will be licit; for, according to law, 
one may repel violence with violence, if he observes the moderation 
of a blameless self-defense. And it is not necessary for salvation that 
a man when attacked should forego such an act of moderate defense, 
in order to avoid slaying the aggressor; for a man is under stricter 
obligation to protect his own life than another’s.”’ 


 Bouscaren, op. cié., p. 33. 
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The passage just explained at length seems to be the only one in 
which St. Thomas enunciates and explicitly applies the principle of 
the double effect. Consequently, we can safely say that the only case 
to which St. Thomas may be said with any degree of certainty to have 
applied the principle is to the case of self-defense against an unjust 
aggressor. However, there are indications in other sections of the 
Summa Theologica that he may have had this principle in view when 
he wrote. 

When he treats the questions, ‘‘Whether spiritually good acts are 
to be omitted because of scandal,’’ and “‘Whether temporal things 
are to be omitted because of scandal,’’ he seems to be applying the 
principle of the double effect without making explicit mention of it."” 
He admits that passive scandal, if it is pharisaical or equivalent to 
pharisaical, may be permitted when the intention is to perform spirit- 
ually good acts.'* And in the next article, he admits that one may 
permit passive scandal rather than forego temporal goods.'® Here we 
have examples of actions which have two effects, one of which is 
good and the other bad, spiritual or temporal good and passive scandal. 
The actions in themselves are objectively good or indifferent. The 
good effect is intended as the ultimate end of the action and the scandal 
is merely permitted. The bad effect is not intended as the ultimate 
end or as a means to the good effect. There is a proportionate reason 
for permitting the evil effect. However, in deciding these cases, 
St. Thomas makes no reference whatever to the principle of the double 
efiect. He just gives his answer with the reason why there is a pro- 
portionate reason for permitting the evil effect.”° 

But, even though St. Thomas applied the principle explicitly only 
to one case, he at least enunciated the principle, according to our in- 
terpretation; and he seems to have been the first to do so. Further- 

Sum. Theol., 11-11, q. 43, a. 7, 8. 18 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 43, a. 7c. 

'® Sum. Theol., U-II, q. 43, a. 8c; vd. also II-II, q. 78, a. 4, and ad 1, 2, 3. 

°° Sum. Theol., 1-11, q. 67, a. 2c; q. 169, a. 2, ad 4; q. 169, a. 4c. Vd. also De malo, 
q. 13, a. 4, ad 19: “Ad decimum nonum dicendum, quod pro nullo incommodo corporali 
vitando debet homo consentire in peccatum alterius; sed tamen pro aliquo incommodo 
vitando potest homo licite uti malitia alterius, vel materiam ei non subtrahere, sed praebere: 
sicut si latro aliquem jugulare vellet, et ad vitandum mortis periculum aliquis latroni 
thesaurum suum diripiendum detegeret, non peccaret, examplo illorum decem virorum, qui 


dixerunt ad Ismael: ‘Noli occidere nos, quia habemus thesaurum in agro,’ ut habetur 
Hierem. 41, 8.” 
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more, even if, as a matter of cold objective truth and according to 
Alonso’s interpretation, St. Thomas did not teach the principle of 
the double effect as we understand it today, he still gave the initial 
impetus to its explanation and application in the authors who follow 
him even to the present. Many of the moralists who follow St. 
Thomas, in their explanation of the principle of the double effect 
refer to the principle enunciated by St. Thomas in II-II, q. 64, a. 7, 
and they give no other earlier author as a reference, except to quote 
one or other example used by these earlier authors. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, we claim this article of the Summa Theologica as the 
historical beginning of the principle of the double effect as a formulated 
principle. 


THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


For about two hundred years after St. Thomas nothing seems to 
have been written to further the understanding of the principle of the 
double effect. Then at the beginning of the sixteenth century, in his 
commentary on the Summa Theologica, Cardinal Cajetan, Thomas de 
Vio, O.P., made a definite contribution to the historical advance of 
the principle. There is no doubt in the wording of Cajetan, that he 
interprets II-II, q. 64, a. 7 in terms of the principle of the double 
effect as we understand it today. Hence, even if some persist in 
maintaining that St. Thomas did not refer to this principle in his 
explanation of the lawfulness of self-defense against an unjust ag- 
gressor, they must admit that at least Cajetan thought he did, and that 
Cajetan himself applied the principle to killing in self-defense. 

The first thing Cajetan does for us is to clarify the meaning of 
St. Thomas. He explains that both the end, meaning the ultimate 
end, and the means come under one’s intention. And he stresses that 
the death in the case in question is an effect that flows necessarily 
from the defense, but is not intended as a means to the ultimate end 
or as the end itself." He adds a little more te our understanding of 

™ Cajetan, op. cit., II-II, q. 64, a. 7: “Dupliciter potest referri occisio alterius ad con- 
servationem vitae propriae: primo, ut medium ad finem; secundo, ut consequens ex 
necessitate finis. Et ut in littera dicitur, multum interest altero modo se habere. Nam et 
finis et medium ad finem cadunt sub intentione: ut patet in medico, qui intendit sanitatem 


per potionem vel diaetam. Id autem quod consequitur ex necessitate finis non cadit sub 
intentione, sed praeter intentionem existens emergit: ut patet de debilitatione aegroti quae 
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the last condition of the principle when in the same article he goes into 
detail to show that there is due proportion between the defense of one’s 
own life and death of the aggressor, and between the defense of one’s 
own goods and the death of the aggressor. He does this in answering 
the doubt that due proportion does exist.” 

The distinction that Cajetan makes is between the greater love that 
one must have for the eternal welfare of the aggressor than for one’s 
own temporal life, and the more special responsibility one has to care 
for one’s own body than for that of one’s neighbor. He makes the 
same distinction with regards to one’s temporal goods. For he main- 
tains that, although one must have greater love for the eternal welfare 
of the aggressor than for one’s own temporal goods, still one has 
more special responsibility to take care of one’s own temporal goods. 
Hence, if the aggressor is stealing those goods and there is no way 
of preserving or recovering them except by a defense which will 
result in the death of the aggressor, such a defense is lawful.” 
That this interpretation, especially in the matter of one’s temporal 
goods, needs further explanation and more distinctions, is clear in 
the light of the subsequent progress of moral theology. 

In this same place, Cajetan further asserts that due proportion 
exists also between the killing of the aggressor and the defense of one’s 
virtue; and that one thus defending his virtue does so with more 
reason than one defending his external goods. Moreover, Cajetan 
seems to be the first to apply the principle of the double effect explicitly 
to the killing of innocent people. For he maintains that to intend to 
kill an innocent person as an end in itself or as a means to an end is 
contrary to all rights. But to kill an innocent person per accidens, by 
doing something that is lawful and necessary, as one does who is 
administering a public office, is not contrary to natural law, divine or 
written law. Cajetan makes this assertion when he is explaining how 


sequitur ex medicina sanante. Et juxta duos hos modos diversimode occidere potest 
licite persona publica et privata. Nam persona publica ut miles, ordinat occisionem 
hostis ut medium ad finem subordinatum bono communi, ut in littera dicitur: persona 
autem privato non intendit occidere ut seipsum salvet, sed intendit salvare seipsum, non 
destiturus a sui defensione etiam si alterius mortem ex sua defensione oporteat sequi. 
Et sic iste non occidit nisi per accidens: ille autem per se occidit. Et propterea ad illud 
requiritur publica auctoritas, ad hoc non.” 
*® Cajetan, op. cit., II-II, q. 64, a. 7. ® Cajetan, op. cit., II-II, q. 64, a. 7. 
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a judge can condemn to death a man who from private knowledge he 
knows to be innocent, although the evidence in the court indicates 
the man as guilty.** 

The development of the principle of the double effect was begun 
by Cajetan at the beginning of the sixteenth century; as the century 
wears on and turns into the seventeenth, the principle is applied to 
more and more specific cases and one or other author gives it more 
explicit treatment asa principle. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the principle of the double effect is accepted in its application 
to particular cases by moralists generally. For, although many 
moralists of that period deny that the principle is needed to justify 
killing in self-defense, they still implicitly maintain the principle and 
apply it in other cases. They reject the necessity of the principle to 
justify killing in self-defense, because they maintain that it is lawful 
to intend to kill an unjust aggressor when that is necessary to preserve 
one’s life.* 

The examples to which the principle was quite commonly applied 
by the beginning of the seventeenth century are the following: in- 
direct killing of the innocent, especially in time of war;* exposing 
oneself to mortal danger for a good cause;?’ performing some act which 


™ Cajetan, op. cit., II-II, q. 67, a. 2, n. V; vd. also I-II, q. 20, a. 5; and II-II, q. 147’ 
a. 4, n. VII. 

* Ludovicus Molina, S.J., De justitia et jure (Moguntiae, 1659), t. 4, tr. 3, disp. 11; 
Soto, op. cit., 1. 5, q. 1, a. 8; Lessius, op. cit., 1. 2, c. 9, dub. 8, n. 53; Vasquez, op. cit., 
“De restitutione,” c. 3, par. 1, dub. VI. 

* Vitoria, op. cit., II-II, q. 64, a. 6, n. 6; Molina, op. cit., t. 1, disp. 119; 
Toletus, Franciscus, S.J., Enarratio in Summam Theologiae S. Thomae Aquinatis (ed. 
Joseph Paria, S.J.) (Romae, 1869), t. 2, q. 34, a. 1, and q. 64, a. 6; Franciscus Suarez, S.J., 
Opera Omnia (ed. Carolus Berton) (Parisiis, 1856 sq.), t. 12, tr. 3, disp. 13, sect. 7, n. 15- 
19; Lessius, op. cit., 1. 2, c. 9, dub. 7, n. 36 ff.; and n. 57-59; |. 2, c. 9, dub. 10, n. 62; Joannes 
Azorio, S.J., Institulionum Moralium (Brixiae, 1617), t. 3, |. 2, c. 7, n. 135, A, B; Paul 
Laymann, S.J., Theologia Moralis (Venetiis, 1714), 1. 2, tr. 3, c. 12, n. 11, 12; Bonacina 
Martinus, Opera Omnia Sacrae Theologiae (Venetiis, 1698), |. 2, ‘De restitution,” disp. 2, 
q- ult., sect. 1, punct. 7, n. 13; John Wiggers, De jure et justitia (Lovanii, 1651), tr. 2, c. 2, 
dub. 8, n. 38; Aegidius, De Coninck, S.J., De sacramentis et censuris (Antwerpiae, 1624), 
t. 2, disp. 34, dub. 4, n. 27; t. 2, disp. 13, dub. 13, n. 109; t. 1, q. 66, dub. 1, n. 71-75; 
Valentia, op. cit., t. 3, disp. 5, q. 8, punct. 2, n. 1063, 1064; disp. 3, q. 16, punct. 3, n. 
785A; Martinus Becanus, S.J., De fide, spe et caritate (Lugduni, 1626), “De bello,” q. 11. 

* Vitoria, op. cit., II-II, q. 64, a. 5, n. 7; Thomas Sanchez, S.J., Consilia seu Opuscula 
Moralia (Lugduni, 1634), t. 2, 1. 6, c. 4, dub. 13, n. 4; Laymann, of. cit., |. 2, tr. 3, pars 3 
c. 1, nn. 3-8; c. 3, n. 2; Lessius, op. cit., 1. 2, c. 9, dub. 6, n. 27 ff.; Bonacina, op. cit., L. 2 
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one foresees will result in the passive scandal of others;** performing 
an act from which an otherwise illicit pollution or venereal pleasure 
will arise, when there will be no danger of consenting ;** and cooperating 
materially in another’s evil action.*® 

In all these references, although the principle of the double effect 
is not explicitly expressed, it is applied, as we can gather from the 
wording used. For the authors either explicitly mention or clearly 
take for granted that the action performed is good or at least indiffer- 
ent in itself apart from the evil effect under consideration, and that 
the intention of performing the action is good.** Then they explain 
that the evil effect must not be intentus or per se. Therefore, the 
evil effect can only be a voluntarium indirectum or an effect per accidens 
or praeter intentionem. The evil effect must be indirect homicide, 
scandal, suicide, etc. In these cases, they explain, the evil effect is 
only permitted. In no case do they allow one to will or intend the 
evil effect as a means to the good intended, and in some rare cases 
they even explicitly exclude it. Finally, they all explicitly maintain 
that these evil effects may be permitted only for “a good reason,” 
“De restitutione,” disp. 2, q. ult., sect. 1, punct. 5, n. 3; Suarez, op. cit., t. 23 bis, disp. 46» 
sect. 2, n. 2; Wiggers, op. cit., tr. 2, c. 2, dub. 14, n. 97; Emanuel Sa, S.J., A phorismi 
Confessariorum (Coloniae, 1609), ‘““Homicidium,” n. 18-22; De Coninck, op. cit., t. 2, 
disp. 13, dub. 13, n. 109; Valentia, op. cit., t. 3, disp. 5, q. 8, punct. 2, n. 1065c.; Martinus 
Becanus, S.J., De justitia et jure (Parisiis, 1632), “‘De homicidio,” q. 11, n. 6. 

8 Suarez, op. cit., t. 12, tr. 3, disp. 10, sect. 3, 4; Laymann, op. cit., 1. 2, tr. 3, c. 13, 
n. 8 ff.; Lessius, op. cit., 1. 4, c. 4, dub. 14, n. 113, 114; Valentia, op. cit., t. 3, disp. 3, q. 18, 
punct. 4, n. 818, D, E; Becanus, De fide, spe et caritate, “de scandalo,” q. 6. 

2° Thomas Sanchez, S.J., De sancto matrimonii sacramento (Venetiis, 1712), 1. 9, disp. 45, 
nn. 4-32; Laymann, op. cit., 1. 3, sect. 4, n. 16; Lessius, op. cit., 1. 4, c. 3, dub. 8, n. 60, 65; 
dub. 14, n. 98-102; Bonacina, |. 1, pars 2, q. 4, punct. 9, n. 9; Wiggers, op. cit., 
“De temperantia,” c. 3, dub. 12, n. 65, 70; Valentia, op. cié., t. 3, disp. 9, q. 3, punct. 3, 
n. 1813, C, D; Sa, op. cit., “Luxuria,” n. 8; Ferdinand de Castrapalao, S.J., Opus Morale 
(Lugduni, 1682), |. 5, tr. 28, disp. 3, punct. 4, par. 2, n. 2; 1. 7, tr. 1, disp. 3, punct. 8, par. 2, 
n. 4, 5; par. 3, n. 5; Azorio, op. cit., t. 3, 1. 3, c. 23, nn. 187, 188; c. 25, n. 193F, n. 194A; 
Navarrus, (Doctor, Martinus ab Azpilcueta) Manuale Confessariorum (Wirceburgense, 
1593), c. 16, n. 7. 

*° Thomas Sanchez, S.J., De praeceptis decalogi (Viterbii, 1738), |. 1, c. 7, n. 8-18; 
Laymann, op. cit., |. 2, tr. 3, c. 13, n. 4, 8; Molina, op. cit., t. 1, tr. 2, disp. 115, n. 4; Bona- 
cina, op. cit., 1. 2, ‘De restitutione,” disp. 1, q. 2, punct. 10, n. 3 ff.; 1. 2, “De legibus,” 
disp. 2, q. 4, punct. 2, n. 17-20; Castrapalao, op. cit., 1. 1, tr. 6, disp. 6, punct. 
8-17; Valentia, op. cit., t. 3, disp. 1, q. 10, punct. 5. 

* Especially Sanchez, Opuscula Moralia, t. 2, |. 6, c. 4, dub. 13, n. 4. 
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“for a sufficient reason,” “for a good cause,” or “‘for a reasonable 
cause,” and in the cases which they judge lawful, they conclude that 
such a sufficient reason does exist. 

These examples, with substantially the same explanations, are 
given by all the moral theologians down to the present day; so that 
we can say definitely that the principle of the double effect was ac- 
cepted generally at least implicitly from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the present day. However, we must note that the condi- 
tions of the principle are contained in most instances very briefly and 
implicitly in the explanations of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century moralists. At that time the principle was not yet explained 
as a general moral principle applicable to the whole field of moral 
theology. The cases mentioned above were treated by the moral 
theologians as individual cases, and their solutions, as explained, for 
the most part applied to no other type of case. 

The most outstanding link in the further development of the prin- 
ciple of the double effect is that which joins the recognition of the 
principle as applied to particular sections of moral theology and the 
recognition of the principle as a general principle applicable to the 
whole field of moral theology. This most important link is embodied 
in the treatise, “‘De peccatis,” in the Cursus Theologicus of the Sal- 
manticenses.* It was written originally by Domingo de Sta Teresa 
(1600-1654) in the year 1647. There the author sets out to treat 
the principle of the double effect, according to his expressed intention, 
as it applies to the permitting of illicit sexual pleasure. But, in fact, 
his treatment amounts to a treatment of the principle as applicable 
to the whole field of moral theology. The authors who come after the 
Salmanticenses began discussing the principle more and more in their 
sections of general moral theology, and then in their sections of particu- 
lar moral problems they referred back to the more general treatment. 

The Salmanticenses begin by referring to a general preliminary 
principle mentioned earlier in their treatise, that sometimes for a 
sufficient reason illicit sensual pleasure can be permitted without any 
sin even though that pleasure may arouse the danger of another evil. 

* Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologicus (Parisiis, Bruxellis, 1877), t. 7, tr. 13, disp. 10 


dub. 6, n. 211 ff. 
™ Catholic Encydopedia in the article on the Salmanticenses. 
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Then they explain this principle in detail.** In this explanation of 
preliminary ideas, they make special notice of the first condition of 
the principle of the double effect, that there is no question of performing 
licitly actions that are evil in themselves, but only of those that are 
good in themselves or at least indifferent, even though these may be 
vitiated by their effects. They also give an extensive elucidation of 
fundamental ideas about various kinds of evils and causes, which 
helps greatly to determine the proportionate reason in the application 
of the principle. 

Continuing their treatise with a lengthy discussion of causes per se 
and per accidens, the Salmanticenses give a most complete explanation 
of the three remaining conditions of the principle of the double effect 
with detailed applications. We quote only some of those passages 
which indicate that the Salmanticenses held the principle of the double 
effect as a general principle. 


First assertion for causes per se: We must say first that as often as some 
cause is so determined to an unlawful effect or motion that it either has no 
other effect, or it results in another effect only by means of the unlawful 
effect, neither the cause nor the unlawful effect .. . can be excused from sin 
either mortal or venial depending on the gravity of the matter. . . . 

Second assertion for causes per se: Even though a cause results per se in 
some evil effect, it is lawful to actuate the cause of that evil effect, if a pro- 
portionately serious good effect follows equally immediately from the cause 
or precedes the evil effect. And although the evil effect may be foreseen, it 
may not be intended. . . . Outside the case of necessity the will is obliged to 
refrain from actuating such a cause.... 

As often as a great necessity urges one to actuate a cause of such an evil, 
one may lawfully permit the evil effect. This may be d one whenever, 
according to the judgment of a prudent man, that cause cannot be omitted 
without grave inconvenience. The one permitting the evil effect is then 
considered as one who is morally powerless to prevent it, and by that fact is 
excused from the obligation... . 

The prudent man must keep in mind the quality of the matter in question 
and the differences between the virtues to which the evil permitted is 
opposed. For, since the virtues do not all oblige with equal force, e.g., 
justice obliges more strictly than the others, there cannot be an equal obliga- 
tion to avoid all the various evils even though they be serious. Wherefore, 


* Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologicus, t. 7, tr. 13, disp. 10, dub. 6, n. 211-213. 
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the same necessity which might be sufficiently serious and urgent to excuse 
one from the obligation of avoiding the evil of hatred and scandal, or venereal 
pleasure and pollution, might not be serious enough to excuse from the 
obligation of avoiding homicide. Again, the necessity must be propor- 
tionately greater when the evil permitted is greater in itself, when the cause 
is closer in nature to the evil, when it is more certain that the evil will result, 
and when there are fewer ways of preventing the evil after the cause is once 
actuated. Because of all these differences it is impossible to lay down more 
particular general rules. Hence, in particular cases one must consult the 
moral theologians who treat special cases and give solutions deduced from 
these general principles and applied to all kinds of matter.® 


After this discussion of causes per se and the general principles, 
the Salmanticenses also discuss proportionate reasons for permitting 
causes per accidens. One important class of cases to which they 
make no reference or application in this treatise is that of lawful 
material cooperation; yet they give at length the same guides to 
determine in general a proportionate reason which Thomas Sanchez 
(1551-1610) had given in his explanation of lawful material coopera- 
tion.* 

The main differences between this discussion by the Salmanticenses 
and the modern treatment of the principle of the double effect are 
ones of greater and less complexity in manner of presentation. For, 
we believe that the modern explanation is less complex in its presenta- 
tion and more complete in the detailed elaboration of the conditions 
of the principle, especially in the matter of the criteria for determining 
a proportionate reason. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 

Just how much influence the above endeavor of the Salmanticenses 
had on the moral theologians who came after them is difficult to say. 
Strangely enough, the ‘‘Salmanticenses Morales’’ (published first in 
1665) give no general treatment of the principle of the double effect, 
and in their solutions to particular cases they do not refer to the dis- 
cussion given by their brethren, the ‘‘Salmanticenses Scholastici.” 
But from the time of that discussion, the moral theologians more 
and more recognized the general character of the principle of the 


* Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologicus, t. 7, tr. 13, disp. 10, dub. 6, n. 214-247. 
* Sanchez, De praeceptis decalogi, |. 1, c. 7, n. 12. 
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double effect. Busembaum (1600-1668), Mastrius (d. 1673), Gobat 
(1600-1679), De Cardenas (1613-1684), Gonet (1616-1681), and La 
Croix (1652-1714) give no general explanation of the principle. How- 
ever, others with no reference to the ‘‘Salmanticenses Scholastici’’ do 
give such an explanation, as Reiffenstuel (1641-1703), Roncaglia 
(1677-1737), Billuart (1685-1757), Elbel (1690-1756), Alphonsus 
(1696-1787), Bouvier (d. 1854), Gury (1801-1866), Walsh (Tractatus 
de actibus humanis, published in 1880), and Frins (De actibus humanis, 
published in 1897).*7 

Compared with the discussion of the principle of the double effect 
by the ‘‘Salmanticenses Scholastici,” the general discussions by the 
moral theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is very 
meager. Reiffenstuel, followed quite literally by Roncaglia, gives a 
most inadequate treatment in the light of the thorough elucidation of 
the Salmanticenses. The general explanations of Billuart and Al- 
phonsus, too, although neatly done are also inadequate. 

It is only beginning with the various editions of Gury’s admirable 
and repeatedly reedited Compendium Theologiae Moralis in the nine- 
teenth century that the moral theologians universally give an ade- 
quate, thorough explanation of the principle of the double effect as a 
general principle applicable to the whole field of moral theology. 
In Gury’s early editions, the first of which appeared in 1850, the treat- 
ment is a complete modern one in brief form. However, since some 
of the later editions improve on the earlier ones, we shall quote from 
the fifth German edition published in Ratisbon in 1874. 

Gury treats the principle under the general heading of something 
that is voluntary in its cause.** After defining what he means by some- 
thing voluntary in its cause, he distinguishes between various kinds 
of causes, physical and moral, immediate and mediate, proximate and 


 Anacletus Reiffenstuel, O.M., Theologia Moralis (Venetiis, 1710), tr. 1, dist. 1, q. 2, 
nn. 12-14; Constantinus Roncaglia, Congr. Matr. Dei, Theologia Moralis Universa 
(Venetiis, 1760), t. 1, tr. 1, q. 2, c. 1, quaeritur 2, 3; Carolus R. Billuart, O.P., Summa 
Sancti Thomae (Parisiis, 1839), t. 4, tr. “De actibus humanis,” dissert. 1, art. 1, #3; 
Benjaminus Elbel, O.F.M., Theologia Moralis (Augustae Vindelicorum, 1747), t. 1, conf. 
1, n. 23; S. Alphonsus de Ligorio, op. cit., t. 2, 1. 5, tr. “Praeambulus,” n. 14; J. B. Bouvier, 
Institutiones Theologicae (Parisii, 1859), t. 4, tr. “De actibus humanis,” c. 1, parag. 3; 
Gury, op. cit., t. 1, tr. “De actibus humanis,” c. 2, nn. 6-10; Walsh, of. cit., nn. . 155-192; 
Victor Frins, S.J., De actibus humanis (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1897, 1904), nn. 179-201. 

% Gury, op. cit., t. 1, tr. “De actibus humanis,” c. 2, nn. 6-10. 
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remote, and those that are per se and per accidens. Next he discusses 
the principles for determining the imputability of an evil effect which 
follows from an intended cause. Among these principles, of course, 
he places the principle of the double effect which he enunciates and 
explains as follows: 


Principle. It is lawful to actuate a morally good or indifferent cause from 
which will follow two effects, one good and the other evil, if there is a pro- 
portionately serious reason, and the ultimate end of the agent is good, and 
the evil effect is not the means to the good effect. The reason for this 
principle is that such an action could be unlawful only from the intention of 
the evil effect, or from the very actuating of the cause itself, or from the 
foreseeing of the evil effect. But the action is not unlawful under any one 
of these headings. 

First of all, it is not unlawful on account of the end intended, because the 
end is good. Secondly, it is not unlawful from the very actuating of the 
cause itself, because the cause in the supposition is either good or at least 
indifferent. Thirdly, not on account of the foreseeing of the evil effect, 
because in the hypothesis the evil effect is not intended but merely per- 
mitted; and fourthly, there is a proportionately serious reason for permitting 
the evil effect. Moreover, not always is there an obligation to prevent the 
sin of another who takes occasion for that sin from one’s lawful action. . . . 

However, all four conditions in this principle must be present at one and 
the same time, namely the ultimate end of the author must be good, the 
cause of the effects must be good or at least indifferent, the evil effect must 
not be the means to the good effect, and there must be a proportionately 
serious reason for actuating the cause, so that the author of the action would 
not be obliged by any virtue, e.g., from justice or charity to omit the action. 

1. The ultimate end of the author must be good, that is, the author may 
not intend the evil effect, because otherwise he would intend something 
evil and consequently commit sin. Hence, too, he may not consent to the 
evil effect in any way. 

2. The cause itself of the effects must be good or at least indifferent, that 
is, as an act the cause must not be opposed to any law. The reason is 
evident. For, if the cause is evil in itself, of itself it makes the action im- 
putable as a fault. 

3. The evil effect must not be the means to the good effect. The reason 
is that, if the cause directly produces the evil effect and produces the good 
effect only by means of the evil effect, then the good is sought by willing the 
evil. And it is never lawful to do evil, no matter how slight, in order that 
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good may come of it.... Therefore, one may never tell a lie even to save 
some man’s life. 

4. There must be a proportionately serious reason for actuating the cause, 
so that the author of the action would not be obliged by any virtue to omit 
the action. For natural equity obliges us to avoid evil and prevent harm 
from coming to our neighbor when we can do so without proportionately 
serious loss to ourselves. 

Furthermore, in these cases a more serious reason for acting is necessary, 
the closer the cause is to the evil effect, the more probable it is that the evil 
effect will follow from the cause, and the less right the author has to perform 
the action looked at in itself... .* 


Gury then goes on to apply these conditions to particular cases. 
Later, in the special sections of his Compendium Theologiae Moralis 
when the principle of the double effect is needed to solve a particular 
case or to explain his reasoning, he regularly refers back to the general 
discussion. 

With this work of Gury the modern period of the historical develop- 
ment of the principle really begins. After Gury, Walsh and Frins 
wrote their specialized treatises De actibus humanis, but in the matter 
of the principle of the double effect they did not add so much as to 
merit special treatment in this article. 


CONCLUSION 

By way of conclusion, we summarize with the following claims. 
Article seven of question 64 of the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologica is the historical beginning of the principle of the 
double effect as a principle. Although the principle as such was not 
accepted generally before the sixteenth century, it was accepted 
generally in its application to particular cases by the moralists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and by all who have succeeded 
them. In the middle of the seventeenth century the “Salmanticenses 
Scholastici” provided the most outstanding link in the further develop- 
ment of the principle in their treatise which amounts to a discussion 
of the principle as applicable to the whole field of moral theology. 
And the moralist who in a true sense is the first of the moderns in his 
explanation and application of the principle of the double effect is 
Gury whose Compendium Theologiae Moralis was first published in 
1850. 


* Gury, fifth German edition, t. 1, tr. “De actibus humanis,”’ c. 2, n. 9. 








NOTES 
THE GATES OF HELL (MATT. 16:18) 


In the traditional interpretation of this inciswm, the phrase, ‘the gates of 
hell” is taken as a metaphorical designation for “‘the powers of hell.” These 
include all of the destructive powers of Satan and the demons, plus all the 
human forces of evil he can muster and incite. They are represented as 
constituting an aggressive force, united in ceaseless attack on the Church ina 
relentless effort to destroy it. The Church is represented as the resisting 
force, the impregnable citadel that stands firm against these unending 
assaults because of the unconquerable endurance she derives from her 
Petrine foundation. This interpretation of the text has strongly conditioned 
our habitual ways of thinking of the Church and of picturing her in our 
imaginations. It is the idea usually developed in sermons on this text and 
in the literature that it has inspired. It has received its most popular ex- 
pression in English in Macaulay’s famous passage on the visitor from 
New Zealand. 

Exegetes however have always felt some obscurity in this interpretation. 
If this is the idea that the text means to express, there seems to be some little 
distortion or at least unusualness in the way of saying it. At first sight, 
“gates” does not seem to be a familiar, or even warranted, metaphor for 
“Powers.” And it is a little bit puzzling to see how “gates” can be con- 
ceived as an aggressive force. This difficulty has been frequently urged in 
the history of the exegesis of this text: “Gates do not attack; they do not 
invade.” Knabenbauer mentions this difficulty to dispose of it." 

For this reason Harnack rejected the traditional interpretation and sub- 
stituted another that made the text merely a prediction of the immortality 
of Peter.2 He bases his exegesis on the Greek version: rida déov ob 
xatioxicovew airys. In this version, gdov does not stand for “hell” in the 
theological sense, i.e., the detention place of the damned, ruled over by 
Satan and his cohorts. Rather it has the classical sense of ““Hades,’’ the 
asylum of the dead, and becomes in the text merely a metaphorical designa- 
tion for ‘‘death,” secondly, ria is pleonastic; it has no function at all in the 
text and can be dropped without any loss to the sense, thirdly, xaricxicovew 
is used in its intransitive sense and means, “is stronger than.” Finally, 
airjs in its grammatical form can modify either rérpe or éxxAnoiay and can 


1 Comm. in Matt., in h. 1. 
2 Apud Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Matthieu, in h. 1. 
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therefore designate either Peter or the Church. But since immortality 
cannot be predicated of an institution but only of a person, it must here refer 
to Peter. Hence Harnack translates the text: “‘Death shall not be stronger 
than he,” i.e., Peter will be in some sense immortal. 

A French Catholic critic of Harnack’s interpretation, Schepens,’ accepts 
his reasoning to the extent of reading the passage as a prediction of im- 
mortality. But this immortality is predicated not of Peter personally, but 
of the Church. Institutions, as well as individuals, can be immortal. It is 
therefore a declaration of the indefectibility of the Church. 

Lagrange, criticizes and rejects each of these opinions and declares in favor 
of the traditional interpretation.‘ By figure of metonomy, he argues, the 
word “‘gates’’ is not infrequently used in Holy Scripture to designate the 
whole citadel or fortress or city. Furthermore, the underlying reasons which 
suggest the metonomy are clear. The gates are initially the weakest part of 
the fortress or surrounding wall; but for this very reason they were normally 
fortified and reenforced to such an extent that they became the strongest 
part. Consequently to take the gates was to conquer the enemy. From 
this it is but a short step, by a natural extension of the metaphor, to assume 
the “gates” as a figurative designation of the “powers,” the “military 
strength” of the city or citadel. Hence in the text “the gates of hell” is 
rightly understood as “the powers of hell.” These are represented as 
taking aggressive action against the Church; but they will not prevail 
because she is firmly established on the rock of Peter. Hence her inde- 
structibility results from her victorious resistance to the aggressive action 
of satanic forces. 

Lagrange supports his reasonings with his usual scholarship, and for the 
most part his conclusions seem to be decisive. But in one respect he seems 
to have gone a little beyond what his citations warrant. From these it is 
clear that the “gates” of the city are frequently used in Holy Scripture 
metaphorically to designate the “powers” of the city. But in all the places 
cited the expression seems to stand for the resisting powers of the city, rather 
than its aggressive powers. 

The metaphor is obviously drawn from ancient siege-warfare, in which 
the resisting powers of the city were commensurate with the strength of her 
gates. If these could hold out, the city was safe; if they were battered down, 
she was conquered. Consequently the gates of the city becomes a natural 
and easily understood metaphor for the power or might of the city, only if 


3“T’authenticité de saint Matthieu XVI, 18,” Recherches de science religieuse, I (1920), 
269-302. 
‘Op. cit., in h. 1. 
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these are understood as the resisting powers of the city. It becomes forced 
and puzzling if understood as a metaphor for her aggressive might. 

In this interpretation the picture presented in the text is reversed. The 
Church is represented as the invading force, taking aggressive action against 
the beleaguered citadel of Satan. The world would be represented as under 
the dominion of Satan. Christ entering into the world would first organize 
His forces in His Church and then attack with the purpose of breaking the 
power of Satan. The text therefore becomes a guarantee that the Church 
will take the offensive, carry the warfare to the enemy, and besiege his 
fortified domain. In this attack she will be victorious, for “the gates of 
hell will not prevail against her,” i.e., they will not stand up under her 
battering assaults. 

If this interpretation could be substantiated it would have some implica- 
tions especially useful for our day. We have become habituated to thinking 
of the Church as tightly resisting, holding her own against the unending 
attacks of various hostile forces. This type of thinking cannot help but 
result in a weakening of the spirit of conquest. Certainly we hear it re- 
peated often enough that the Church is always on the defensive. This was 
not the attitude of the primitive Church. The little band that went forth to 
attack and finally overthrow the consolidated might of the pagan world, did 
not think of itself as a resisting force. Perhaps a few sermons on our text 
representing the Church as the aggressive force battering down the gates of 
hell would result in promoting the attitude so strongly advocated in the 
Christopher movement: “That’s the magic of the Christopher idea—the shift 
from selfish defense to unselfish offense.”’ 


Weston College Louis E. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCHES ON ANGLICAN ORDERS 


On the occasion of the celebration of the fifth centenary of the autocephaly 
of the Russian Church, July 8-18, 1948, there was issued by the Moscow 
Conference a “Resolution of the Committee regarding the validity of the 
Anglican Hierarchy, approved by the Moscow Conference of the Orthodox 
Autocephalous Churches.” The text is given here; it was translated by a 
priest of the Patriarchal Church in America; only minor changes of orthog- 
raphy or punctuation have been made.! 


After hearing the reports “On the Anglican Hierarchy,” we, the Conference of 
the Heads and Representatives of the Orthodox Autocephalous Churches, with a 
feeling of good-will and brotherly love towards Anglican Christians in their at- 
tempts to secure recognition of the validity of the Anglican Hierarchy, have de- 
cided that: 

1) The doctrine contained in the ‘Thirty-nine Articles” of the Anglican Church 
differs sharply from the dogma, doctrine, and tradition professed by the Orthodox 
Church. Therefore, in order to arrive at a decision on the recognition of the 
validity of the Anglican Hierarchy, there must first be, as a basis, an agreement 
with the Orthodox teaching on the Mysteries (Sacraments). Individual opinions 
that the Anglican Hierarchy can agree to change the teachings of the “Articles” 
regarding the Sacraments in order to approach Orthodoxy cannot serve as a basis 
for a decision in the positive sense. Therefore, if the Orthodox Church cannot 
agree to recognize the correctness of Anglican teachings regarding the Sacraments 
in general, and in particular, the Sacrament of Holy Orders, it cannot recognize 
as valid the derivations of Anglican ordinations. If the Churches of Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Roumania, and other autocephalous Churches have 
given their positive reply regarding the recognition of valid Anglican Orders, we 
are informed that these recognitions were conditional. 

2) The question of recognition of the validity of the Anglican Hierarchy can be 
considered only in conjunction with the question of the Unity and Confession of 
Faith with the Orthodox Church, and having in existence an authoritative Act 
regarding this from the Anglican Church, which shou!d be derived from a Sobor, 
or a Conference of clergy of the Anglican confession, and presented with the 
approval of the Head of the Anglican Church. Such an Act we do not have at the 
present time. In this connection, we express our desire that the Anglican Church 
will change its doctrine from the dogmatic, canonical, and ecclesiological point 
of view, and in particular, its original understanding of the Holy Sacraments, and 
more specifically, the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

3) With all due sympathy and consideration to the contemporary movement 
among representatives of Anglicanism towards us, directed to resume ties and 


' A resolution concerning the Vatican and smacking of the old polemical style is cited 
in Etudes, Nov. 1948, pp. 256-67. 
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communion of the faithful of the Anglican Church with the Ecumenical (Catholic) 
Church, we decree: That the contemporary Anglican Hierarchy may receive recog- 
nition of the grace of its Orders from the Orthodox Church if, between the Orthodox 
and Anglican Churches, first of all, will be established a formal expression (as is 
mentioned above) of Unity of Faith and Confession. After instituting this desire 
for Unity, the recognition of validity of Anglican Orders can be realized under the 
principle of Economia: the only authority for us stemming from a Conciliar deci- 
sion of the entire Holy Orthodox Church. 

We pray that, by the Ineffable Mercy of God this can be accomplished, and that 
Our Lord will grant the Spirit of Love and Benevolence to inflame these fruitful 
tasks for the Glory of His Holy Church. 


I may add this brief comment. From the viewpoint of the history of 
Anglican-Orthodox relations the above resolution may be considered a severe 
setback to the hopes of those Anglicans who have sought or still seek recogni- 
tion of their Orders by the Orthodox. The Bucharest Report, which 
attempted to harmonize some of the differences between the two Churches, 
was publicly criticized in England in 1936. Then the Convocation of 
Canterbury approved the Report in 1937 as being not ‘/e, but a legitimate 
interpretation of Anglican faith; this meant that it was the interpretation of 
some Anglicans. It seems quite unlikely, then, that any Anglican Con- 
ference would issue a statement as authoritative, whereby “Unity of Faith 
and Confession” with the Orthodox, particularly regarding the sacraments, 
would be declared in the sense this resolution from Moscow seems to demand. 
One wonders, besides, what the generality of Anglicans would think of a 
recognition of sacraments according to the notion of ‘“‘economy,” which is 
considered a sort of condescension on the part of the Orthodox Church. 
The final stage of approval of such recognition by the entire Orthodox 
Church would present no small difficulty, at least under present conditions. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1948 
GENERAL MORAL 


‘“Invalidating ecclesiastical laws may be considered as not binding in 
certain circumstances ei/her because the Church lacks the power to enforce 


” 


them or because the Church would not wish to enforce them.’’ These 
words, though not an exact quotation, represent a conclusion expressed 
in this review several years ago by Hilary R. Werts,S.J.'. A recent study 
of the same subject made by Father Lawrence Riley reaches a conclusion 
which is partly in agreement, partly at variance, with Father Werts.? 
Father Riley agrees that ecclesiastical invalidating laws may cease to bind 
by reason of lack of power in the legislator; he denies that an epikeia 
in the strict sense is ever applicable to these laws. 

I am not interested here in taking sides in a debate between Fathers 
Werts and Riley. Emotionally, I favor Father Werts’s conclusion because 
I feel more at ease in interpreting the will of the Church than in deciding 
the limits of her power. Naturally, however, I would not offer this emo- 
tional reaction as an objection against Father Riley’s contention. But I 
find some of his points about limitation of power too intriguing to allow me 
to pass up entirely this occasion to make some reference to them. For in- 
stance, outlining the cases of restricted power, he says: 


It cannot be denied that no lawmaker may impose an obligation, compliance 
with which would be either impossible or disproportionately difficult. This con- 
clusion extends to invalidating as well as to other laws. Secondly, no legislator 
may demand that his law be obeyed if such observance would transgress, or necessi- 
tate the transgression of, a higher law. This is obviously true even when there is 
question of invalidating laws. These points have already been explained in con- 
nection with law in general, and consequently need not detain us here. However, 
it is appropriate here to consider other cases in which the urging of the obligation 
of a law would exceed the lawmaker’s power—when, for example, to demand 
obedience would be equivalent to the confiscation, not the mere restriction, of an 
inherent and inalienable natural right.* 


1“The Cessation of Invalidation in Grave Difficulty,” THeoLocicat Srupres, IV 
(1943), 223-48. 

2 The History, Nature and Use of EPIKEIA in Moral Theology (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948). This dissertation is a magnum opus (about 500 
pages). I have read throughly only the last chapter, ‘“‘Epikeia and Human Invalidating 
Laws,” pp. 373-458; and all my remarks here concern this chapter. From this careful 
reading and from glancing through the rest of the book, I should judge that the quality 
compares favorably with the quantity. 

3 Jbid., p. 410. 
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The third is the case that catches my attention. I wonder just what the 
author means by the confiscation of a right, in contradistinction to impos- 
sibility (physical or moral) and conflict with a higher law. For instance, I 
am thinking of a situation described in a novel I read many years ago. The 
girl, her father, and her fiancé were caught in a blizzard. Since it looked as 
if they might not come out alive, the boy and girl exchanged marriage con- 
sent before the one witness, the girl’s father. Could we say that this 
marriage was valid? And if so, would the reason be that it would be beyond 
the power of the Church to insist on the observance of the juridical form, at 
least that of canon 1098, § 1? There were no children to legitimize; the 
only hardship apparent in the case would be the heartache of the lovers 
at their inability to marry before death. Yet there would be, in a sense, a 
complete confiscation of their right to marry; for, if they could not marry 
then, they could never marry. 

Father Riley does not make it perfectly clear to me that he wants to go 
so far as to say that the Church cannot insist on the observance of the law 
in such circumstances. It is true that he does insist that “although the 
Church most certainly has the power to establish diriment impediments and 
to restrict thereby a Christian’s right to marry, it has no power to suppress 
that right entirely. If an ecclesiastical law, otherwise just and commend- 
able, would by reason of circumstances thus confiscate the natural right 
to marry, then insofar as that particular situation is concerned, the ec- 
clesiastical law ceases to bind, precisely because the Church’s power to urge 
the obligation of the law in those circumstances is no longer existent.” 
It is true also that he extends his thesis to the form of marriage; in fact, one 
of his most pertinent illustrations concerns the form. 

Yet in his very example about the form of marriage, the author uses 
certain expressions that engender a suspicion that he is not really talking 
about confiscation of right as distinct from extraordinary harship or conflict 
with a higher law. He asks: “Is a Catholic, who without any fault of his 
own finds himself in such a situation, to be despoiled permanently of his 
natural right to marry, with a possible consequence that his soul will be placed 
in jeopardy of loss?” Again, at the conclusion of this example he insists 
that a human precept “cannot per pelually or for a very long time despoil a 
guiltless individual of his basic natural rights.” I have italicized certain 
expressions which seem to indicate that Father Riley is thinking in terms of 
higher laws and extraordinary hardships even while discussing ‘‘confisca- 
tion of right” as a distinct excusing cause. Moreover, in arguing his point, 
he once more introduces the notion of hardship. ‘*To confiscate the right 


to marry,” he says, “would be, as Valton and Payen point out, equivalent 
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to forcing individuals against their will to a life of celibacy.” A “life of 
celibacy” connotes extraordinary hardship, does it not? Father Riley 
would have made his point clearer had he used examples and arguments 
that stressed confiscation of right without hardship. 

One can hardly read the discussion on invalidating laws without thinking 
of the shipwrecked priest on the desert isle. Father Riley has not over- 
looked this luckless gentleman. Of him (and of the deacon and subdeacon) 
he writes: 

In this connection, the question may arise as to whether a priest in extraordinary 
circumstances (e.g., shipwrecked on an island from which there is no hope of being 
rescued), who finds the observance of the obligation of chastity extremely difficult, 
may marry. Without any detailed discussion of the point—for such would be in- 
appropriate here—it would seem that a negative reply must be forthcoming. The 
priest, in freely receiving Sacred Orders, freely relinquished his right to marry. 
While it may be granted that he did not foresee such an extraordinary situation as 
now exists, the fact of the matter is that he freely and without any condition entered 
a state in regard to which there exists a diriment impediment to marriage. If, even 
in the most extraordinary situation the Church absolutely refuses to dispense a 
priest and thus allow him to contract marriage (and thereby implies that under no 
circumstances has he the right to marry, and likewise seems to imply that marriage 
is not the only means whereby he may be kept from serious sin), surely it is logical 
to conclude that such a priest cannot allege the existence of a right to marry and 
justify his attempt to contract a union when communication with ecclesiastical 
authorities is impossible. ... With regard to deacons and subdeacons, it would 
seem that they likewise may not allege any right whatsoever to contract marriage, 
even in a situation such as the one envisioned. Consequently, it cannot logically 
be argued that in their regard the diriment impediment arising from Sacred Orders 
ceases on the basis of the theory that the Church has not the power to demand its 
observance. 

The priest has freely and irrevocably renounced his right to marry; there- 
fore the Church is not confiscating it when she urges the law of celibacy— 
such is the argument. I might observe that one could concede this argu- 
ment as regards the priest, yet question its application to the case of the 
hopelessly shipwrecked deacon or subdeacon. I have a sort of speculative 
interest in such deacons and subdeacons. I doubt if one can sustain the 
thesis that their assumption of the duty of celibacy has the same absoluteness 
as that of the priest. They assume it with a view to the reception of the 
priesthood; and it seems to me that they might legitimately argue that, if 
through no fault of their own the priesthood became unattainable, they 
would have good reason to be released from the duty of celibacy. 


‘ [bid., note 173, p. 418. 
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THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


A young man who wants a position and who is certain that he will not 
get it if he is known to be a Catholic presents this problem: may he answer a 
question concerning the school he attended by putting the name of an 
exclusively non-Catholic School? Father J. McCarthy replies in the nega- 
tive because such an answer is ‘tantamount to an implicit denial of the 
true Faith or, which is the same thing, to an implicit profession of a non- 
catholic religion.”® What if the young man put the name of a mixed or 
undenominational school? In this event, says Father McCarthy, he would 
be guilty “‘of a venial sin against the virtue of veracity, but not of a sin 
against faith.” 

In other words, though the young man seems to have a sufficient reason 
for hiding his faith, it is difficult to find a practical way of doing this that is 
in accord with sound moral principles. The only possible outlet seems to 
be a theory of “‘speech” which would hold that the answer to such a ques- 
tion need not be considered a ‘“‘communication of ideas.” Father McCarthy 
mentions this possibility: 


It seems to us that the positive assertion of Titius implies, as it stands, more 
than dissimulation. Perhaps, there might be conceived the building up of a 
universe of discourse in which it would be generally understood that such a positive 
assertion should be interpreted, not at its face value, but as a mere evasion by 
Catholics of an unwarranted question. But, to our knowledge, this universe of 
discourse does not yet exist. 


An interesting, and by no means purely speculative, problem concerns the 
Catholic girl who acts as organist for an undertaker. May she play the 
organ at the burial services of non-Catholics, even when these services as- 
sume a religious character? Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., answers by 
first distinguishing between private and public worship.’ If the non- 
Catholic services are merely private worship, the girl may play the organ, 
provided the hymns contain no heresy and no scandal is given. If the 
services are equivalently public worship, the girl may not be the organist. 

How can one determine whether such services are public or private wor- 
ship? Father Connell thinks that if a layman conducts the service, the 
criterion of public worship would be the following of a recognized non- 
Catholic ceremonial; but if the service is conducted by a clergyman, it must 
generally be considered public, even though an informal rite is followed 
“This would seem to be unquestionable,” says Father Connell, ‘‘at least 


5 “Tmplicit Denial of Faith,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIX (1947), 1116-17. 
§ “An Organist’s Problem,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 379-80. 
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if the clergyman is of an evangelical sect, since this informal, non-liturgical 
type of service would be his usual manner of giving public worship. Perhaps 
a service of this informal type conducted by an Episcopalian clergyman, 
who has a recognized ceremonial for public cult, could be regarded as an 
act of private worship.” 

Implicit in this question is another problem; namely, the precise character 
of participation that must be attributed to organ-playing. Father Connell 
considers this to be active participation, in the sense of canon 1258, §1. 
So does Father Lydon.’ SodoTI. It seems to me that if organ-playing is 
not active participation in a Protestant service, then the only way one could 
actively participate would be to officiate as minister. This point is clearly 
discussed in Father Bancroft’s dissertation.’ He cites Vermeersch and 
Davis as holding that organ-playing may be explained as material coopera- 
tion; but he disagrees with them and shows that the weight of authority is 
so predominantly on his side as to make their opinion singular. 

Asked whether a Catholic might play the organ in Protestant churches 
on feast days in order to make his living, the Holy Office replied: “‘It is 
illicit to play the organ in heretical churches while false worship is being 
carried on.’’® Father Ignatius J. Szal apparently thinks that this response 
applies also to schismatic churches;'® but the validity of this application 
is not clear tome. The reply refers to false worship—something which is 
verified in the case of heretics, but not necessarily in the case of schis- 
matics. In saying this I am not attempting to justify participation with 
schismatics; I merely assert that the reply cited seems not to refer to them. 

Another problem pertinent to communicatio in divinis is indicated by this 
question in the Clergy Review: ‘‘A decision of the Holy See forbidding nurses 
to send for a non-Catholic minister to assist a non-Catholic patient in 
danger of death is mentioned by the manualists, who all explain it away. 
Could we have the text of that decision?” The manualists might justly 
style this question “‘catty.”” And they might add, in defence of the verbal 
contortions that are sometimes manifest in the solution of this problem, that 
replies of the Holy See with regard to communicatio in divinis are seldom 
easy to interpret, and that these particular replies present unusual difficul- 
ties. 

7 Cf. The Priest, TV (1948), 208. 

Communication in Religious Worship with Non-Catholics (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1943), by John R. Bancroft, C.SS.R.; see pp. 72-74. 

* Coll. SCPF, Il, n. 1713. 

1° The Communication of Catholics with Schismatics (Washington: Catholic University 


of America Press, 1948), p. 133. 
"Cf. “Sending for Non-Catholic Minister,” in Clergy Review, XXX (1948), 200-203. 
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The only official source in which I have been able to find the pertinent 
replies is the Collectanea P. F.% Under date of December 14, 1898, is the 
response to a query of the Superioress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. She 
states that occasionally among their old people, there is a dying non-Cath- 
olic who has resisted conversion and who insists on seeing a heretical minister. 
May the Sisters call the minister? The terse reply of the Holy Office, as 
recorded in the text, is this: ‘““Detur decretum in Colonien. 15 Martti 1848, 
una cum declaratione 5 Febr. 1872 ad Vicarium Ap. Aegypti.”” The decree 
and the declaration are given in footnotes. In the Cologne decree it is 
asked whether Sisters in a hospital or Catholics in a private home may call 
a minister at the request of a non-Catholic patient. The cryptic answer is: 
‘*Juxta exposita non licere; et ad mentem: Mens est quod passive se ha- 
beant.’’ Apparently this answer was not exceedingly helpful; hence in the 
declaration of 1872, it was explained that “passive se habeant” means that 
it is not licit to call the minister directly, but that a member of the 
patient’s own sect might be used for this purpose. The declaration also 
said that the Catholic position should be clearly explained when the occa- 
sion presented itself. 

The replies in Collectanea P. F. are very brief. Canon Mahoney quotes 
much longer versions, taken from Ferreres and Lehmkuhl. But, whether 
brief or lengthy, they confront us with the same problem: just what is 
meant by calling the minister? Was the Holy Office saying that any sum- 
moning of a minister is tantamount to formal cooperation in false worship; 
or Was it saying that in these cases it would be formal cooperation; or was it 
insisting that, even though only material cooperation, it could never be 
permitted; or was it simply declaring that in ‘hese cases even material co- 
operation could not be justified? In his Casus Conscientiae published a 
few years after the last reply,"* Lehmkuhl distinguished between calling 
the minister “‘w/ ritum suum exerceat” and merely telling him that a patient 
wished to see him. The former would be formal cooperation, and banned 
by the decree; the latter would be merely material cooperation, and not 
necessarily illicit. 

Lehmkuhl’s distinctions may appear too subtle to some. Yet many 
authors, unable to believe that the Holy Office was outlawing all material 
cooperation in this matter and unable to see more than material cooperation 
in a mere “notifying a minister,” have made a similar distinction. That is 


2 TI, n. 2030. 
8] (1903), 218, nn. 426-28; the solution is unchanged in the fourth edition (1913), 


pp. 222-26. 
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what Canon Mahoney’s questioner calls ‘‘explaining it away.” As a matter 
of fact, although Canon Mahoney begins his own answer with the un- 
qualified assertion that ‘“‘summoning an heretical minister comes within this 
forbidden co-operation, since it is active and not merely passive,” he con- 
cludes by allowing a Catholic ‘“‘to let the minister know that a sick man wishes 
It is true that he ap- 
parently allows this only when a non-Catholic is not present to notify the 


” 


to see him, without specifying anything further. 


minister; yet he could not allow it at all, if it were formal (or active) co- 
operation. 

It seems to me that, without indulging in the mental and verbal gym- 
nastics that so often characterize a discussion of this problem, we may adopt 
this simple rule tn our country: when a non-Catholic patient asks to see his 
minister, a Sister or Catholic attendant may notify the minister that the 
patient wishes to see him." In the eyes of Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike this is nothing more than a professional courtesy, the refusal of which 
would not only unnecessarily offend non-Catholics but would also be deeply 
prejudicial to the Catholic cause. It must be kept in mind that Catholic 
patients in non-Catholic or non-sectarian hospitals ask for priests much 
more frequently than non-Catholics ask for ministers; and non-Catholic 
nurses and doctors are quite cooperative in calling and assisting the priest. 

I have gone into this subject rather thoroughly because my own associa- 
tion with the medical profession has impressed me with the great harm that 
can come from a misunderstanding in this matter. I remember one case 
of a non-Catholic doctor who had been most cooperative in everything 
pertaining to the religious care of Catholic patients and in applying the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the baptism of dying infants. Then he was 


4 This solution agrees substantially with the conclusion reached by Bancroft, op. cit., 
p. 123, and with the opinion of Wouters, Manuale T.M., I (1932), 392, n. 557, 6. Both 
think that a sufficient cause for merely notifying the minister is generally present in a 
country like ours. Both add the advice that a Catholic nurse should, if possible, help 
dying non-Catholics to make the acts necessary for salvation. I certainly agree with 
this suggestion; and I would encourage all nurses to use the card prepared by the Apostolate 
to Assist Dying Non-Catholics. 

L’Ami (Jan. 8, 1948, p. 27), seems to think that a solution similar to mine is in con 
formity with the replies of the Holy Office. L’Ami is mainly interested, however, in 
another question, whether a Catholic wife may call the non-Catholic minister to arrange 
for the burial of her Protestant husband who has faithfully lived up to the cautiones in 
bringing up a large family; the solution is that she may safely do whatever is customary. 
Fr. Lydon, in The Priest, IV (1948), 207, admits the probability of my view, but seems to 
be inclined toward some kind of stricter solution. Father Ignatius Szal, op. cit., pp. 146-47, 
treats the question of calling a Schismatic priest. 
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suddenly embittered by a passage in a Catholic book and refused further 
cooperation. It seems to me that we must avoid such unfortunate situa- 
tions as much as possible without a sacrifice of principle. And I can see 
no sacrifice of principle, nor any disobedience to the Holy See, in the solu- 
tion I have suggested. 

One of the classic cases in treatises on the theological virtues concerns the 
obligation of denouncing one who is occultly leading others into sin. With 
his usual thoroughness, Father McCarthy discusses the case with special 
reference to these two questions: when is the obligation present; and, if it 
is present, must a confessor insist on it even to the point of refusing abso- 
lution?* Prummer answers the second question with a blunt affirmative. 
Father McCarthy suggests several reasons for a somewhat more temperate 
view: 


We are of the opinion that the confessor should strongly recommend denunci- 
ation rather than demand an undertaking to make it as a precondition for absolu- 
tion. We have many reasons for this opinion. A confessor can never be sure that 
denunciation is a necessary means of correcting the evil. There will be other 
means. Nor can a confessor be certain that denunciation will be effective. And 
it should never be forgotten that, as we hinted earlier, denunciation may subjec- 
tively be almost insuperably difficult and distasteful. To solve this latter difficulty 
some writers suggest that the victim might make denunciation indirectly, through 
the confessor. We disagree with that suggestion. The procedure suggested 
might raise suspicion in the minds of some of the faithful regarding the observance 
of the seal. And the raising of such suspicion must be carefully avoided. 


Another problem submitted to Father McCarthy refers to a doctor who 
has accidentally discovered while questioning a patient that she has been 
practicing some illicit form of birth control without knowing it is wrong. 
Must the doctor correct her false conscience?” Father McCarthy's answer is 
that the doctor has no obligation ex officio to do this. “In the matter of 
giving spiritual advice, a doctor must be regarded as a private individual.” 
The doctor may attempt to correct the false conscience if he has a well- 
founded hope of success; but he has no obligation, at least not sub gravi, to 
to do. “In our view,” concludes Father McCarthy, “he is not gravely 


‘S The passage is in McFadden, Medical Ethics for Nurses, (1946), p. 333; Fr. McFadden 
does not even suggest that the Catholic might merely notify the minister 

6 “The Obligation of a Doctor to Correct the False Conscience of His Patient. The 
Obligation of Denunciation of Occult Delinquent Who Is Leading Others to Sin,” Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, LXIX (1947), 1002-06. I treat these questions here in the reverse 
order. 
17 Loc. cit. 
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bound to volunteer the information; nor should he wantonly shatter his 
patient’s good faith.” 

Under its medical aspect, the solution to this case might be more severe. 
If the birth-control practices are seriously injurious to the woman’s health, 
the doctor has a grave obligation to inform her of the danger. The basis 
for this solution is thus clearly set forth by Father McCarthy: 


A medical doctor is strictly bound in justice to give, to the best of his ability, 
accurate advice on what concerns their bodily and mental health to patients who 
consult him. We are told on good authority that the continued practice by a 
woman of sinful birth-control methods—even though instruments are not used— 
may easily lead to grave physical and psychical disorders. ... There is question 
here of an obligation in justice. 


The mention of doctors and birth control reminds us of a problem that 
becomes increasingly real in our own country. I refer to public espousal of 
the Planned Parenthood Association by members of the staffs of Catholic 
hospitals. Father Connell gives what seems to me the only possible moral 
solution to the problem when he says that the danger of scandal is too 
great to justify the retention of such men on the staff.'* 

Another of Father Connell’s cases concerns bathing beauties and major- 
ettes.'* Speaking of the bathing-beauty contest in which the ‘participants, 
garbed in the scantiest costumes, appear before the spectators to be gazed at 
and evaluated for perfection of physical beauty and form,” and of the 
majorette who, clad in a short skirt, ‘““marches before a band, twirling a baton 
and exhibiting a considerable amount of her anatomy,” Father Connell 
says that such girls commit a mortal sin of scandal. The reason assigned is 
that in thus exhibiting themselves before large numbers of people, the girls 
are unjustifiably occasioning many mortal sins, at least of thought and 
desire. His conclusion from this analysis is best put in his own words: 


I would not hesitate to tell a girl who is planning to enter a bathing beauty 
contest that if she does so she will be guilty of mortal sin. In support of this grave 
denunciation the words of St. Alphonsus (referring to a girl who knows that her 
presence will be the occasion of sins of desire on the part of a man) are appropriate: 
“T could not excuse her from mortal sin if, led by vanity, she would deliberately 
(data opera), offer herself to the gaze of the man, even though she does not intend 
to scandalize him” (Theologia Moralis [ed. Gaude, Rome, 1905], Lib. II, n. 53). 
Nor can I see how an easier judgment can be passed on a majorette, when her dress 
and actions are such as were described above. When the band which she leads is 


18 “4 ‘Planned Parenthood’ Problem,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXIX (1948), 63-64. 
18 “4 Problem in Scandal,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VII (1947), 387-91. 
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under Catholic auspices, the scandal is much greater. For then people will 
naturally conclude that the Catholic Church has considerably relaxed its teachings 
on the sixth and ninth commandments, so that, despite Our Lord’s teaching (Matt., 
5:28), it is only a slight failing to look with lust at a woman. 


I have heard this solution debated again and again, generally with more 
vehemence than sweet reasonableness. One group of extremists solemnly 
canonizes the author; another group with equal solemnity anathematizes 
him. Ihave emerged from these bloody battles with a few impressions that 
may be timidly recorded here for what they are worth. 

It seems to me that a sharp distinction should be made between bathing 
beauties and majorettes. In branding their conduct as mortally sinful, 
Father Connell limits the denunciation to one type of majorette; yet if one 
reads his complete response one will find in it a strong plea for Catholic 
institutions to do away entirely with majorettes. The majorette is not 
necessarily what Father Connell describes her; in fact, many majorettes are 
detinitely not in that category. She is part of a show, a pageant; and she can 
act her part without immodesty. It is true that she adds an element of 
feminine charm to what would otherwise be a thoroughly masculine per- 
formance; but there is nothing immoral or un-Catholic in this. It is also 
true that she is usually “‘clad in a short skirt,’ though the shortness is not 
necessarily exceptional. The use of such costumes in theatrical per- 
formances, pageantry, skating contests, and so forth, seems to be so well 
established in our country that even refined people do not object to it. 
My conclusion from these observations is that it is neither necessary nor 
wise to insist that Catholic institutions do away with majorettes, though 
they should, of course, carefully avoid the extremes described by Father 
Connell. 

As regards the beauty contests, my approach to this question would be 
somewhat different from Father Connell’s. Since these contests all too 
frequently emphasize mere physical perfection, they contribute substantially 
to the modern degradation of womanhood, and they should be condemned, 
it seems to me, primarily on that score. I might add, however, that the 
present sponsors of the ““Miss America Pageant” claim that talent, per- 
sonality, and such things are of much greater importance than the purely 
physical aspects of the contest.” If this theory is actually reduced to 
practice, it might allow for a more considerate moral appraisal of the con- 
test. 

I do not object to Father Connell’s argument concerning unjustifiable 

*° This is stated in the literature supplied by “The Miss America Pageant,” Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 
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scandal. Yet I think that if an argument is placed on this basis it is hardly 
safe to generalize and say that a girl would commit a mortal sin by entering 
any bathing-beauty contest. If we base the argument on scandal, in the 
sense of occasioning sins of impurity, then we must know whether the condi- 
tions described earlier in his response are verified: for example, the kinds of 
costumes worn, the positions assumed, the circumstances in which the con- 
test is held, and so forth. I could not be “‘unhesitating” in pronouncing a 
thing gravely sinful unless I had accurate information on such things. If 
one may judge from pictures and descriptions of contests, such details may 
differ considerably. That may be one reason for some of the heated de- 
bates I have heard on the subject. 
WAR 

Perhaps the most challenging moral problem of modern warfare concerns 
the use of such things as obliteration bombing and the atomic bomb, es- 
pecially in the destruction of cities. In suggesting a solution to this 
problem L’Ami du clergé distinguishes two concepts of war, the old and 
the new.*! According to the old concept of war the principle of self-de- 
fence was applicable only to the combatting forces; and, no matter how one 
explained this principle, all were agreed that the loss of civilian life could be 
justified only according to the principle of the indirect voluntary. This 
latter principle would demand that the killing of civilians be unintentional 
and justified by a proportionate reason. L’Ami believes that at least the 
proportionate reason would be lacking. In this it agrees with the second 
part of Father Ford’s essay on obliteration bombing; it does not explicitly 
discuss whether the killing of civilians could be called indirect. 

But, continues L’A mi, from the recent world wars, particularly the second, 
a new concept of war has emerged: total war, with one side an aggressor who 
acknowledges no moral restrictions and who is bent on the complete sub- 
jugation, even extermination, of the defensive nations. In this concept, 
which L’Ami seems to favor, the principle of legitimate self-defence is 
applied to nations as a whole and not merely to combatting forces. Even 
in this new concept, however, the application of the principle is limited to 
“necessary harm.” While admitting that the limitation is hard to determine, 
L’Ami is inclined to the view that the atomic bomb and obliteration bombing 

* L’Ami, Nov. 27, 1947, pp. 824-26. 

® John C. Ford, S.J., “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” THEOLOGICAL Stupies, 
V (1944), 261-309. In the first section of his article, Father Ford argued that obliteration 
bombing includes the direct intent to kill the innocent; in the second section he showed 
that, even if it could be considered indirect, the killing would be unjustifiable for lack of 
a prot yortionate reason. 
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may be used to reduce an unscrupulous aggressor to helplessness as quickly 
and as completely as possible. 

A most interesting discussion of this same question is presented by Father 
Lawrence L. McReavy in his critical survey of a report of a committee of 
Anglican scholars and divines.* I regret that I do not have the report it- 
self at hand. From Father McReavy’s article I gather that it contains a 
penetrating analysis of modern warfare and that many of its points could 
well be included in these notes. For the present, however, I must confine 
myself to what is said about the justifiable use of obliteration bombing and 
the atomic bomb. 

In general, the Anglican committee is strongly against the use of such 
destructive bombing. Where the atomic bomb is concerned the committee 
makes a carefu! distinction even between military objectives. It declares 
that the use of the bomb abainst a Auman military objective (e.g., an army) 
is usually unjustifiable because, like poison gas and bacteriological warfare, 
“it causes death and aggravates suffering needlessly.” It would, however, 
allow the use of the bomb on some important military objective (e.g., a 
fort) that could not be brought to terms by ordinary bombs, because “in 
such circumstances the suffering and death caused will not be needless. 
But in most imaginable situations the charge of inhumanity would lie.” 

Would the committee ever allow the use of the bomb against a predom- 
inantly civiliantown? On this point Father McReavy writes: 


Confronted with the situation which seems most likely to arise, in which one 
nation begins hostilities against another by launching an attack with atomic 
weapons upon its principal cities, they reply: ‘first, that in all probability such an 
attack would, by threatening the existence of the community subjected to it, estab- 
lish “‘a present imminent danger,” which would justify all measures genuinely 
necessary to self-defence. Secondly, since in these circumstances the only hope of 
effective defence would lie in bringing overwhelming force to bear upon the enemy 
immediately, it seems that the use of atomic weapons would be genuinely necessary. 
Thirdly, since it would also be necessary to use these weapons in the most immedi- 
ately efficacious way, whatever damage and casualties were inflicted in so doing 
could rightly be regarded as incidental to self-defence.’ 


In the section of the report contained in this quotation there is no explicit 
reference to the use of atomic bombs on cities; but Father McReavy, who 
has studied the report carefully, points out that the context concerns the 


“An Anglican Verdict on the Atomic Bomb,” Clergy Review, XXX (1948), 1-10. 
The Anglican report, as cited by Fr. McReavy, is The Church and the Atom, published by 
The Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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bombing of predominantly civilian cities. He cannot accept the conclusion. 
He argues that since the atomic bomb is of its nature not merely a ‘“‘block- 
buster” but a ‘‘town-buster,” its use against a predominantly civilian town 
includes the intrinsically evil act of directly killing the innocent; hence even 
the principle of self-defence cannot justify it. After a thorough discussion 
of this point, he concludes: 


I can conceive, therefore, of only two cases in which it might possibly be lawful 
to atomize a civilian town: first, if the civilian population had been given timely and 
effective warning and opportunity to move out, and the destruction of the town were 
really necessary as a deterrent; and secondly, if, like the American Oak Ridge, the 
town existed simply for the purpose of manufacturing atomic weapons, because in 
that case it could be classified as itself a weapon of aggression. 


The issues here are so large and so complicated that it is difficult to ad- 
vance any opinion without “some hesitation,” as Father McReavy puts 
it. No doubt those who have suffered from the ravages wrought by an un- 
principled aggressor in the last war and who look ahead to the horrifying 
prospect of defending themselves against an equally brutal and unprin- 
cipled aggressor are emotionally inclined to view the conclusions of L’A mi 
and the Anglican commission with some favor. Nevertheless, in the sphere 
of cold principle, Father McReavy’s reasoning is not easily refuted. I am 
somewhat puzzled by the precise limitations of his second case; but aside from 
this, my head, if not my heart (which palpitates considerably when I think 
of “the next war”), nods him a grudging assent. In view of the nature of 
the atomic bomb, it seems to me that it cannot be aimed at a civilian town 
without intending to kill civilians; and unless our past notions of the inno- 
cent and the non-combatant are completely wrong today, it is impossible 
to justify the direct killing of such people. Incidentally, the majority re- 
port of the Anglican commission is said to have condemned the bombing 
of Nagasaki and Hiroshima as the use of an evil means for a good end. 
L’Ami reserves its judgment on this point. The reservation is based 
apparently on the inability to estimate whether, in the concrete circum- 
stances, these drastic measures were really necessary to bring the aggressor 
to a state of impotence and to put a speedy end to the war. This makes a 
pattern with L’Amaz’s tendency to accept the concept of total war and to 
judge the morality of using the atomic bomb and obliteration bombing 
solely on the basis of their actual necessity for bringing the aggressor na- 
tiontoa stop. And it seems to me that this is the real core of the problem: 
if one can accept the concept of total war, one can justify the use of atomic 
and obliteration bombing. Morally, the two notions stand or fall together. 
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A war problem of smaller dimensions but not limited to the atomic age is 
that of espionage. A question put to Canon Mahoney reads as follows: 
“Are the activities of secret service agents lawful in discovering the military 
and political secrets of another country?’”** Canon Mahoney answers that 
as long as war remains a possibility, “‘the State not only may but ought to 
try and discover the military secrets of a likely aggressor, and the political 
secrets also, as being related to aggression. It is, in effect, a legitimate 
method of self-defence, examples of which may be seen in the Old Testa- 
ment. If, however, a country is unjustly preparing for war, the espionage 
incidental to it is also unlawful.” 

As a matter of fact, espionage is generally accompanied by bribery, 
various kinds of deceit, and even violence against innocent persons. Canon 
Mahoney admits this, but insists that one ‘“‘must not condemn the activity 
itself as morally wrong solely because the agents employed in it are, more 
often than not, accustomed to use immoral means.”” As a spur to further 
discussion of this topic one might ask whether de facto it is humanly possible 
to separate espionage from the immoral means that accompany it. 


MEDICINE 


An entire number of Cahiers Laénnec deals with a newly-published code 
of medical ethics for French physicians, the code itself being published as 
a supplement.* It is a comprehensive code, resembling more the Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics of the American Medical Association than the codes 
ordinarily used in our Catholic hospitals. Regarding vital moral issues, 
Charles Larére, Chaplain-director of the Conference Laénnec, says that the 
only thing offensive to the Christian conscience is the toleration of thera- 
peutic abortion (art. 32).27 Despite seemingly great pressure from outside, 
French physicians refused to give a nod of approval to euthanasia (art. 23). 

* “Justification of Espionage,” Clergy Review, X XTX (1948), 184-85. 

* Dec., 1947. Cahiers Laénnec is a quarterly publication sponsored by Les Amis de 
Laénnec, a society which seems to be similar to our Catholic Physicians’ Guilds. I 
think that an award for the best current contributions in the field of medical ethics would 
unquestionably go to this publication. Each issue is devoted to some special topic, e.g. 
artificial insemination, hysterectomy, death, etc.. Publication began in 1935, was inter 
rupted by the war through the years 1940-45, and began again in 1946. 

* A single brief code was used by the Catholic hospitals of the United States and Canada 


for many years. Because of its inadequacy, several dioceses have prepared codes of their 
own: Los Angeles, Hartford, Grand Rapids, and Toledo. Still another code, sponsored 
by the Catholic Hospital Association, is now in preparation. For more information, see 
Hospital Progress, XXIX (1948); “Revising the Hospital Code,” pp. 258-59, and “‘Non- 
Catholics and Our Code,” pp. 328-30. 

7 Cf. “Le code, idéal de la profession médicale,” in Ca/tiers Laénnec, Dec., 1947, pp. 
30-41. 
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A previous issue of Cahiers Laénnec had been devoted exclusively to a 
discussion of abortion. In the first article of that number, Dr. L. Portes, 
President of the National Council of the Society of Physicians, shows how 
the progress of medicine has gradually eliminated the so-called indications 
for therapeutic abortion.** His remarks agree perfectly with Dr. Joseph 
L. McGoldrick’s answer to the Blanshard charges and with scientific studies 
published in our own country and cited by Dr. McGoldrick.” This progress, 
says Dr. Portes, merely lends scientific confirmation to the moral position 
of the Catholic Church; and he looks for continued progress to the point 
of completely outmoding any indications for therapeutic abortion. 

A depressing contrast to Dr. Portes’s survey is a recent panel discussion 
reported in the Journal of the American Medical Association.» Here, among 
the possible ‘‘modern indications for therapeutic abortion,”’ were discussed 
such things as German measles, hyperthyroidism, tuberculosis of the bladder, 
cancer of the breast, toxemia, Rh incompatibility, multiple sclerosis, tuber- 
culosis in the husband, repeat cesarean sections, and—especially impressive 
—the mental condition of the woman resulting, for example, from the fact 
that she fears pregnancy or that the conception was incestuous. It is only 
fair to the doctors who took part in the discussion to state that they did 
not always agree that therapeutic abortion is indicated; but this fact only 
slightly softens the prevailing impression that most of the participants 
seemed to be utterly without regard for the inviolable rights of the unborn 
child. The one redeeming feature, to my mind, is found in the remarks 
interspersed by the moderator, Dr. Cosgrove, and especially in his concluding 
plea, first, for economic help for mothers who need long hospitalization in 
order to carry a child to term, and secondly, for “the ethical recognition 
that the fetus is a human being with all the potentialities of every human 
being.” 

Yet, even Dr. Cosgrove’s otherwise wholesome remarks are clouded by 
certain statements. To the question, ‘How many cesarean sections should 
be allowed before a therapeutic abortion should be done?” he answers em- 
phatically: “‘Well, what a foolish thing it is to do a therapeutic abortion 
just because a woman has had two or six or ten previous cesarean sections. 
Let her go ahead and have this further one by section.” To this splendid 
answer he adds one morally jarring sentence: “‘Sterilize her then, if you 
like.’ Again, despite a strong plea for the rights of the fetus (as I have 

* “T’avenir de l’'avortement thérapeutique,” in Cahiers Laénnec, Oct., 1946, pp. 3-12. 

2° “Mr. Blanshard in Medicine,” in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVIII (1948) 
358-64; reprinted in Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 233-40; and in Hospital Progress, 
XXIX (1948), 181-84, under a new title, “Does the Church Impede Medical Progress.” 


Individual reprints were also made available in large quantities. 
© Vol.137, May 22, 1948, pp. 331-36. 
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quoted) and for the necessity of preserving “the ethical sanctity of fetal 
life,” he also urges that all recognize that the destruction of fetal life “‘is 
murder, only justifiable in the most extreme circumstances involving direct 
and imminent threat to the mother’s life.” Perhaps the main difference 
between Dr. Cosgrove and the theologian, at least as regards abortion, is 
one of terminology; perhaps he means that indirect abortion is justifiable 
in extreme circumstances? I sincerely trust that this is the case. 

Unquestionably terminology is the basis for much misunderstanding be- 
tween the theologian and the physician. For this reason Canon P. Tiber- 
ghien, professor of medical ethics at Lille, suggests that we limit the term 
“abortion” only to direct abortion and that we define it as “‘medical inter- 
vention, by operation or treatment, the object of which is the expulsion from 
the mother of an inviable fetus.” 

Canon Tiberghien’s suggestion is contained in an address on the moral 
aspects of abortion given to members of the medical profession.™ In- 
cidentally, though the content is not novel, the address manifests the fruit 
of twenty-five years of teaching medical ethics to medical students. For 
example, the canon warns doctors against substituting ‘common sense”’ for 
principle. Too often, he says, this ‘““common sense’”’ is simply the fallacy 
that a good end justifies the use of any means. Again, speaking of thera- 
peutic abortion, he cautions them against the emotional effect of the slogan, 
“better one death than two deaths,” and advises the use of such counter- 
slogans as “better two deaths than one murder,’”’ or “better two deaths 
than thousands of deaths’’; the latter, he points out, is certain to be the 
case when the principle of therapeutic abortion is accepted. 

The Catholic condemnation of therapeutic abortion is not infrequently 
misrepresented as meaning that in a crisis the doctor must always save 
the child in preference to the mother. It was reported to L’Ami du clergé 
that in a recent interview Pope Pius XII had insisted on this preference 
of child over mother. Fortunately Joseph Géraud,” who treated this topic 
in L’Ami, was able to identify the “interview” as the Pope’s address to 
the Sixth International Congress of Surgeons; and he found that the words 
on which the charge is based are these: “‘But it is no less forbidden, even 
with the design of saving the mother, directly to cause the death of a little 
one who is called, if not during the life here below, at least during the 
life to come, to a sublime and noble destiny.’™ 


* “Principes et conscience morale,” in Cahiers Laénnec, Oct., 1946, pp. 13-27. 
= L’Ami, July 29, 1948, pp. 485-87. The author, J. Géraud, seems to be a priest- 
psychiatrist; in another number of L’Ami, he signs himself $.T.D., M.D., with Diploma 
in Psychiatry. 
% “The Surgeon’s Noble Vocation,” Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 488-92, is an English 
version of this papal discourse. 
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In correcting the misunderstanding Fr. Géraud also points out that this 
mother-or-child crisis is almost a nonentity in modern obstetrics—a state- 
ment which is in agreement with the words of Drs. Portes and McGoldrick 
and quite foreign to the tone of the panel discussion previously referred to. 
As instances of how the crisis might refer to the indirect killing of the fetus 
he mentions the removal of the cancerous uterus, the suppression of danger- 
ous hemorrhage, and ectopic operations. It is interesting to note that in 
treating the last subject, he encourages doctors to try the Wallace operation 
(the transplanting of the ectopic fetus into the uterus). Fr. Bouscaren 
includes a complete account of Wallace’s operation in Ethics of Ectopic 
Operations.“ The sixth edition of De Lee’s Principles and Practice of Ob- 
stelrics refers to it;* but a much later work by Stander makes no reference 
to it. Not being a competent judge of the feasibility of this operation, I 
will not press Fr. Géraud’s precise point; but I do insist now, as I insisted 
last year in these notes and elsewhere, that to adopt the rule of thumb of 
removing a pregnant tube as soon as it is discovered, is to block off for- 
ever any possibility of medical progress in the treatment of ectopics.*” 

The theologians’ attitude towards ectopic operations is one of the most 
seriously misrepresented of all medico-moral problems. The impression is 
apparently very widespread that the shift in theological opinion is to be 
attributed merely to a more subtle form of casuistry, without any reference 
to a changed presentation of medical facts. Despite the fact that Dr. 
McGoldrick’s reply to Mr. Blanshard has been printed and reprinted, his 
presentation of the true state of affairs is so clear that I think it simply 
demands quoting here: 


The medical attitude towards ectopic gestation illustrates the progress medicine 
has made in recent years. Textbooks of thirty or forty years ago displayed a 
meagre knowledge of the etiology and pathology of tubal pregnancy as compared 
with our present-day understanding of this problem. With our increased knowl- 
edge of the pathology of this condition, as with the advance made in other branches 
of medical science, our ideas and methods of treatment have changed greatly. 
Our methods of interpretation have not changed, and our reasoning mrocesses are 
still conditioned by the same rules. But naturally, when doctors arrive at new 
facts, new corollaries follow. The churchmen do not establish medical facts. 
They can only give their moral pronouncements on the facts the doctors present to 
them. Could it be otherwise? 

When competent medical men discovered, as a medical fact, that tubal preg- 


“ Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944; see pp. 105-08. 

* Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1934; see p. 437. 

“H. J. Stander, Textbook of Obstetrics (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1945). 

*" Cf. “The Morality of Ectopic Operations," Hospital Progress, XXIX (1948), 27-29. 
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nancy by its pathological nature was not merely a future danger but an immediate 
and present danger to the life of the mother, Catholic moralists began to affirm that 
treatment of this pathological condition aimed at, and solely for the purpose of, 
saving the mother’s life could not be certainly censored, even though the death of 
the fetus might ensue incidentally. Real sickness or pathology may always be 
treated. If in this situation the churchmen have applied their principles to a new 
set of facts, it is because of the changed medical data presented to them by us 
doctors. If there had been mistakes, it would have been because of misinformation 
from doctors, not because the churchmen were clerics or celibates. 


“There are two medical specialties in which religious-minded doctors are 
urgently needed, obstetrics and psychiatry.” These words of Father 
Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J.,** furnish my cue for moving from the moral 
problems of obstetrics to the equally important, though less tangible, prob- 
lems of psychiatry. The same number of the Linacre Quarterly that contains 
Father McCarthy’s article has two articles by psychiatrists, Fr. Pierre C. 
Simonart and Dr. Robert E. Britt, on the moral responsibility of the men- 
tally ill.4® Candidly, I would not attempt to digest or summarize these 
articles, because, in their published form, they are themselves but sum- 
maries. Even to quote selected passages might be misleading; hence, I will 
content myself with stating that the articles confirm and throw light on 
something of which we were already convinced, namely, that the responsi- 
bility of the mentally ill is always to some extent questionable. 

Moralists lend a ready ear to the thesis of diminished or even non-existent 
responsibility of the mentally ill. It offers, it is true, many practical prob- 
lems, but not the semblance of a denial of the doctrine of free will. But 
dynamic psychiatry generates a difficulty even about the responsibility of 
the “normal” individual. The genesis of the difficulty seems to run some- 
what like this: In his study of cases, the psychiatrist becomes so deeply 
impressed by the influence of unconscious motivation that he suspects the 
existence of such influence in every apparently human act, even to the 
extent of taking the act out of the realm of “full responsibility,” as de- 
scribed by moralists. In other words, even the Catholic psychiatrist, who 
holds fast to the theoretical doctrine of free will, is apt to find himself 
inclined towards this pernicious conclusion: “‘We do have the power of free 
will, but in any concrete case we cannot be sure of the measure of our 
responsibility.” 


8 Cf. “Common Grounds for Psychiatrists and Priests,” in Linacre Quarterly, Octo- 
ber, 1947, pp. 1-4. 

%* Ibid., pp. 8-15: “The Imputability of the Mental Patient,” by Fr. Simonart; and 
pp. 16-25: ‘Moral Limitations in Mental Disease,” by Dr. Britt. 
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If this conclusion merely meant that in no concrete case could we be 
sure that our responsibility is perfect (i.e., 100%), I would not label it 
pernicious. It might even be true; I cannot affirm or deny that. But it 
seems to me that in many cases it does not have this limited meaning; 
it means that the normal man in his ordinary apparently free acts is proba- 
bly so much influenced by unconscious motivation that he cannot be certain 
of that degree of freedom which is required for a mortal sin. That conclusion 
is pernicious. 

I am not capable of suggesting just how the problem of the unconscious 
can be successfully integrated into the Catholic doctrine of freedom. But 
I can suggest an approach to this problem which must be loyally followed 
by every Catholic. It is not enough to tackle the problem with a conviction 
of man’s power to act freely; the Catholic must also be convinced that in 
many of his acts the normal man does act with sufficient freedom to merit 
great praise or blame before God, and also that in many acts the man is 
certain of this responsibility. This must be true; otherwise such doctrines 
as the necessity of confession, the canonization of saints, and many others 
are bereft of all practical meaning. Our religion, taken as a whole, is a 
religion to be lived, and it presupposes not only the remote power of re- 
sponsibility, but also actual, serious responsibility, recognizable as such, in 
a large number of our acts. Any conclusion that throws doubt on this is 
pernicious, and must necessarily be false. Consequently, any interpretation 
of the findings concerning unconscious motivation that caters to this doubt 
should be immediately and firmly discarded. 

I believe that the problem I have just outlined is the most serious one that 
confronts the Catholic student of dynamic psychiatry. And this is ap- 
parently the view of Fr. Tesson, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, who 
introduces a study of psychoanalysis in Cahiers Laénnec with a strong warn- 
ing against overemphasizing the role of the unconscious. He also cautions 
psychoanalysts against identifying the “superego” with conscience and 
“guilt feelings” with a sense of sin. 

Immediately following this article in Cahiers Laénnec is a discussion of 
Freudian psychoanalysis by Dr. Ch-H. Nodet." Dr. Nodet distinguishes 
between Freud’s metaphysics (i.e. his philosophical speculations), his psy- 
chology (which embraces the structure of the personality: id, ego, superego; 
the role of instincts in life; the complexes and so forth), and his therapeutic 
technique (i.e. uncovering of hidden conflicts through psychoanalytic inter- 


© “Descriptions de la conscience morale et incidences psychiatriques,” Cahiers Laénnec, 
May 1948, pp. 3-21. 
“ “Psychanalyse et Morale,” pp. 22-36. 
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views, and helping to personality readjustment). Dr. Nodet believes that 
Freud’s philosophy must be rejected as materialistic, that much of his psy- 
chology is compatible with Catholic morality, and that psychoanalytic 
therapy is in itself morally harmless. 

Fr. Joseph Géraud agrees that psychoanalysis as a therapeutic technique 
is in itself morally unobjectionable.* Nevertheless, he calls attention to 
two very real dangers: first, that the analyst is apt to interpret his findings 
according to Freudian philosophy; and secondly that an unscrupulous 
analyst can readily take advantage of the emotional reactions of the patient 
that are included in the “transference.” Aside from these dangers, he 
rather humorously observes, the most serious objection to the technique 
is that it is a luxury, a remedy available only to the wealthy. 

It seems to me that the second danger mentioned is not limited to analysts; 
any unscrupulous doctor might take advantage of a patient. And even the 
first danger (the influence of a false philosophy of life) is very real in other 
branches of medicine, particularly in obstetrics. However, I believe that 
this danger is accentuated in the case of analysts precisely because they 
generally deny its existence. They say that their sole function is to help 
the patient to become aware of his problems; and that, once aware of the 
problem, the patient is left to solve it according to his own code. I have 
never been convinced by this doubtlessly sincere protest. It seems to me 
that if a man is imbued with certain principles of living it is a psychological 
impossibility for him to prescind from these in interpreting the intimate 
personality data that is revealed during a psychoanalysis. 

I should like to mention two additional impressions that have struck 
me in the course of much reading about psychiatry in general and psycho- 
analysis in particular. The first is that Catholic scholars seem more and 
and more willing to admit that Freud was indeed a genius; but they add 
that his own ability to use and interpret his finding was stunted by his 
inability to see the complete picture. Some of these scholars think that 
a Catholic, precisely because of his more adequate philosophy of life, is much 
better prepared to use these findings in a constructive way. The idea is 
well expressed in the following words of Dr. Karl Stern: 


Moreover, those who believe in the primacy of the spirit are looking at these 
issues from a vantage point which Freud himself did not have. Had he himself 
known and recognized a psychology (knowledge of the psyche) other than natural, 
as explored by, let us say, Teresa of Avila, he would not have been shaken in any 
one of his fundamental discoveries, but his insights would have taken on a third 


“Cf. “Procédés actuels d’investigation de la conscience,” in L’Ami, Aug. 12, 1948, 
pp. 513-18. 
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dimension, and he would, with his genius, have built something of a tremendous 
grandeur. As it is, he has supplied only one blueprint and it is for those who come 
later to add a few storeys. In this connection it is interesting to read his short and 
brilliant essay on Dostoievsky and The Brothers Karamazov. There he gave a 
penetrating analysis of the psychological background of Dostoievsky’s own life; 
he was full of praise of the profound psychology displayed in the novel but he 
missed entirely the main point—the spiritual drama. He had a blind spot for it. 
Those among us, however, who “see both sides,” are at an advantage when it 
comes to the task of integration.” 


The second observation concerns the need of mutual understanding and 
cooperation on the part of priest and psychiatrist. In his article, Fr. Tesson 
urges psychoanalysts always to have a moral counsellor at hand when a 
cure involves profound repercussions in the moral field or some actual mod- 
ification of the personality. Dr. Nodet expresses his conviction that moralist 
and analyst can be mutually helpful in solving many problems of the spiritual 
life, for example, the desire for penance, in which lofty motives can be 
mixed with a hidden masochistic strain. (Dr. Nodet, by the way, invites 
all moralists to be psychoanalyzed just to see how morally harmless it is!) 
Fr. R. McCarthy, in the paragraph from which I have already quoted one 
sentence writes: 


There are two medical specialties in which religious-minded doctors are urgently 
needed, obstetrics and psychiatry. It is true, there are many Catholics eminent 
in both of these fields. Some of the outstanding psychiatrists of the country are 
exemplary members of the Church. There is need for more of them and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that many of our young men from our Catholic medical schools will 
take up this specialty. Psychiatry has ceased to be regarded as the stepchild of 
medicine. It not only has become “respectable” but has proved its value and need 
in these days when men and women are battered by the emotional strains of our 
complex modern life. To fulfill its functions perfectly, it must regard its patients 
not as sick bodies, but as sick persons with spiritual natures and spiritual destinies. 
It must recognize that a man who is to live a full, contented, healthy life must have 
moral ideals and live up to them. And one of the surest protections against de- 
vastating conflicts and a most effective means of recovering from them is a trust 
in a provident God, the aid of religion, and the hope of unending happiness. Sucha 
goal can best be achieved by team work between a psychiatrist who knows some- 
thing about sin and a priest who knows something about psychiatric symptoms.“ 


In a former survey we considered the use of drugs to get a suspected 
criminal to reveal his crime or to enable a patient to reveal the source of 


* “Religion and Psychiatry,”” Commonweal, XLIX (1948), 30-33; quotation from p. 32, 
“ See footnote 38, supra; quotation from p. 4. 
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a disturbing anxiety.“ A recent article by Fr. Géraud treats the same topics 
under the heading ‘‘Narcoanalysis,” and expresses the same conclusions: 
namely, that the use of the drug on an unwilling suspect is simply a ‘“‘moral 
robbery,” whereas its use in medicine, with proper regard for the consent 
of the patient and proper respect for the professional secret is justifiable.” 
His concluding observation is rather startling; he says that narcoanalysis 
is a greater menace to our civilization than is the atomic bomb because, by 
threatening man’s freedom to preserve his secrets, it strikes deeper at the 
roots of human dignity. 

He also touches briefly on the morality of lobotomy. As a therapeutic 
technique, the operation is still in its infancy, he says; but he is of the 
opinion that, according to the knowledge we now possess, the operation may 
be allowed as a last resort. This topic is treated at greater length by Fr. 
Patrick O’Brien, C.M. who thinks the operation may be allowed in 
the case of a true psychosis that is affective in character, truly disabling, 
and of sufficient duration to allow for a reasonable medical judgment that 
time or situational changes will not effect a cure. Like Fr. Géraud, he 
demands that other available therapy be tried first; and he adds the condi- 
tion that there must be assurance of competent care for a long period after 
the operation. 

A statement that was recently approved by a number of theologians and 
doctors runs as follows: “Lobotomy is morally justifiable as a last resort in 
attempting to cure those who suffer from serious mental illness. It is not 
allowed when less extreme measures are reasonably available or in cases 
in which the probability of harm outweighs the probability of benefit.’ 
Although I think that Fr. O’Brien’s conditions are carefully worked out, I 
prefer this more general statement because it allows competent physicians 
more liberty in judging what mental conditions justify the operation. 

From physician to embalmer! Asked when embalming may begin, Fr. 
Connell says the undertaker must wait one hour in the case of death from 
a long and wasting illness and three hours in the case of the sudden death 
of one who had enjoyed moderately good health.** For want of more pre- 


“ Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stupties, VIII (1947), 104. 

“ See footnote 42, supra, especially pp. 515-18. And for a more complete treatment 
of this topic, see “Narcotherapy in Catholic Hospitals,” Hospital Progress, XXIX 
(1948), 107-8. 

‘7 “Prefrontal Lobotomy: Its Present Moral Aspect,”’ Ecclesiastical Review, CXIX 
(1948), 196-201. One of the most informative discussions of lobotomy I have seen is 
presented by Hugh J. Bihler, S. J., in the Conference Bulletin of the Archdiocese of New 
York, XXIV (1947), 86-92. Seealso Hospital Progress, XXUX (1948) 427-28. 

“How Soon May Embalming Begin?” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 230. 
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cise knowledge about the moment of real death, every moralist would be 
practically forced to give an answer similar to Fr. Connell’s regarding the 
time for embalming or for an autopsy. The more precise knowledge is 
certainly desirable. Writing in Cahiers Laénnec, Dr. Maurice d’Halluin 
distinguishes between apparent, relative, and absolute death.“* According 
to this distinction, a person is apparently dead when latent life is present 
to such a degree that spontaneous resuscitation is possible; one is relatively, 
or clinically, dead, when resuscitation is impossible spontaneously, but not 
impossible when certain artificial means are used; and absolutely dead when 
resuscitation is entirely impossible. 

I mention all this, not because it clarifies my own thinking, but because 
others may want to think it over. Personally, I am very much confused 
over certain aspects of the distinction between real and apparent death. I 
wonder if the time interval for licit autopsy or embalming must follow a 
perfect parallel with our theory about the conditional administration of the 
sacraments. For instance, if a man had just had his head crushed to a 
pulp, would we not administer the sacraments conditionally? Yet surely 
such a man is dead in the sense that he cannot be resuscitated; and embalm- 
ing, even though it began immediately, would hardly make him more dead 
than he already is. 

Another question on embalming: must the blood be buried? Father 
Connell thinks that in strict accordance with canon law and with the decree 
of the Holy Office concerning the burial of amputated members, the blood 
should be buried.*® I have made a rather thorough study of the decree 
referred to, and I fail to see how either this decree or the general law applies 
to blood." Authors who try to interpret the decree think it refers only to 
notable or major parts of the body; and these expressions are used in the 
Toledo and Los Angeles Codes, respectively. It would be my opinion, first, 
that blood need not be considered as a part of the body, in the sense of the 
decree concerning burial; and secondly, even if it is a part, that it need not 
be considered a notable or major part, for such terms seem to refer to a part 
which retains its distinctively human characteristic even after separation 
from the body. I may be wrong; but I am willing to venture this opinion 
as a contribution to discussion. 

* Cf. “Est-il possible de ressusciter un mort?” in Cahiers Laénnec, Dec., 1946, pp. 51-63. 
See also “L’Extréme-Onction conférée sous la condition ‘Si Vivis,’””’ in Revue Diocésaine 
de Tournai, IIT (1948), 410-14. 

50 “4 Moral Problem for Embalmers,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 309-10. 


5! For the text of the decree, as well as references to authors and diocesan codes, see 
“Disposal of Amputated Members,” in Hospital Progress, XX1TX (1948), 189 ff. 
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JUSTICE 


The moral theology manuals do not formally treat the duties of land- 
ladies. But Fr. J. McCarthy throws considerable light on this homely and 
not impractical topic by outlining the landlady’s duties in justice and charity 
towards all lodgers in general, and towards youthful lodgers in particular.” 
Concerning justice, he writes: 


The precise extent of her obligations in justice will depend upon the contract 
which has been entered upon between the parties. Broadly speaking, a landlady 
is bound in justice to provide the manner of lodging and food as contracted, and 
for the agreed sum. Further, this sum must not be exorbitant—that is, out of all 
proportion with the actual costs incurred, plus a reasonable profit. Which is 
another way of saying that a landlady may not lawfully take advantage of extreme 
scarcity of lodging accommodation to extract exorbitant rates. If there is an 
agreement to this effect, a landlady is also responsible for the property on her 
premises of lodgers and boarders—so that if it is stolen or damaged she must make 
good the loss. These are the main obligations in justice. 


Her other general duties, which may be roughly grouped under “charity,” 
are outlined as follows: 


A landlady, as mistress of the house, should see to it that the conditions of 
residence do not constitute a danger or occasion of sin for her lodgers. Scandal 
and co-operation on her part assume an aggravated malice. In brief, a landlady 
is bound, as far as is reasonably possible, to ensure that a healthy moral and 
religious atmosphere pervades her house. 


As for youthful lodgers, Fr. McCarthy thinks that the landlady must 
always exercise a quasi-parental function. This means that she must be 
especially concerned about their moral and physical well-being; see that they 
keep good hours; give timely admonitions; encourage them to be faithful 
to their religious duties; and so forth. (He is speaking for a Catholic 
country. “Attention to religious duties” might present a delicate problem 
for a Catholic landlady of non-Catholic lodgers.) These duties would be 
in justice, if there were an agreement with the parents; otherwise charity 
would be the source of the obligation. Fr. McCarthy concludes this topic 
on an appropriate apostolic note: 


The conscientious landlady can make a distinct contribution to the problem of 
youth guidance. ... We realize fully that the exercise of due control is no easy 
matter for a landlady. It will demand from her tact, sympathy and understand- 
ing. But it will merit for her the deep gratitude of anxious parents and, indeed, 


* “The Obligations of a Landlady towards her Lodgers,” /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXIX (1947), 1115-16, 
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the gratitide of many youthful lodgers—though, to them, at times, control may 
seem an irksome yoke and hindrance. 


The farmer also has a problem. May he sell at the retail price directly 
to the consumer, thus obtaining for himself not only his basic price but 
also the profits of wholesaler and retailer? According to L’Ami du clergé, 
this is not a violation of commutative justice, because the consumer is getting 
the product at the just retail price. However, if the law specifies the 
distinct prices to be paid by wholesaler, retailer, and consumer, L’A mi sees 
in the practice an offense against the public welfare, because such laws serve 
a definite purpose for the public good; for example, milk is usually supposed 
to be pasteurized before it reaches the consumer. And, even if the law does 
not specify the distinct prices, it is L’Ami’s opinion that the farmer might 
violate equity in taking all the profit of the immediate transaction for him- 
self instead of making some allowance for the benefit of the consumer. 

The automobile dealer is next on this little tour. Does he “fail against 
justice, if he buys a new car, drives it a few miles, then sells it as a used 
car’? Fr. Connell’s answer is that this practice is not an offense against 
a law stipulating a ceiling price for a new car.“ The dealer, however, vi- 
olates strict justice if he forces the buyer, because of his need, to pay more 
than the pretium vulgare summum. The practical difficulty in applying this 
answer lies mainly in determining just what is the pretium vulgare summum, 
especially in these days when demands for cars are so great. It seems to 
me that a law that stipulates only the price for the new car has been proved 
ineffective; it should at least add that a used car may not be sold for more 
than a new car of the same model. 

Changing the subject from prices to wages, I should like to refer to a 
brief reply of Fr. Patrick J. Lydon to the effect that “according to Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,” a living family wage is a matter of the natural law of 
justice.“ The implication, I think, is that the title is commutative justice. 
Some authors do not admit that this title can be proved from Quadragesimo 
Anno; but a friend of mine who has studied this question much more 
thoroughly than I says that the position of these authors is untenable in 
the light of Divini Redemptoris. In this latter encyclical Pius XI expressly 
declared that he had taught in Quadragesimo Anno that a family wage is 
due in strict yustice—and the ordinary meaning of that expression is com- 
mutative justice.™* Personally, I am much impressed by this argument. 


® 1’ Ami, Feb., 12, 1948, pp. 110-12. 

5 “4 Problem in Justice,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 382-83. 
% Cf. The Priest, TV (1948), 358. 

%« Cf. AAS, XXIX (1937); Latin text is on p. 80, Italian on p. 118. 
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How large a family should be taken as the norm for a family wage? 
Robert J. Dixson suggests that “experience sets the family of three to four 
as a standard. Thus typical needs will be met and single men can afford 
tomarry. Larger families will be at a disadvantage, but such discrimination 
is reduced when older children obtain part-time work that does not impair 
their health or education.” I presume that Mr. Dixson means children 
when he says “three to four.”” We could hardly take the child-and-a-half 
family as the basis for any sound social policy; to determine a family wage 
according to this norm would, it seems to me, merely encourage the drift 
towards small families. 

Two years ago I mentioned some current attempts to determine ab- 
solutely grave matter in theft. In a very recent reply, Fr. J. McCarthy 
makes a tentative estimate of five to six pounds for Ireland.” He arrives 
at this estimate by considering older standards, when the purchasing power 
of money was greater; and he finds that it checks accurately with the norm 
recommended by J. Arendt, S.J., namely, ‘‘the weekly wage of the more 
favoured classes of general workers who have no special professional or 
highly technical training.”’ I should find it gratifying if all moralists would 
adopt Arendt’s method of making this estimate. It can be readily applied 
in any country or region at any given time; and universal adoption of it 
would do away with some of the rather wild estimates that occasionally 
appear in print. 

I can close this section with a brief reference to the race question. An- 
alysing compulsory segregation on the three-fold count of objectum, fints, el 
circumstantiae, John P. Markoe, S.J., brands it on all counts as a colossal 
injustice.** Considering the agent collectively, that is, as a moral unit, Fr. 
Markoe says that the dominant purpose, the finis operantis, is to maintain 
white superiority and to keep non-whites in a state of inferiority. This 
violates not only the moral law of love, but also the law of justice which 
commands us to render to every man his due. “The most fundamental 
right,” says Fr. Markoe, “due the members, considered individually and 
collectively, of the various non-white groups is the natural, inalienable right 
to be treated with the respect, courtesy and dignity becoming a human 
person. But this right is denied by the advocates of white supremacy.” 

As for the objectum (compulsory segregation itself, with the various prac- 

% “Moral Principles in Industrial Relations,” Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 470-78; 
see p. 476. 

5° “The Absolute Standard of Grave Matter in Theft,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXX (1948), 937-40. 

s8““A Moral Appraisal of the Color Line,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVIII 


(1948), 828-36. 
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tices by which it is manifested), here too Fr. Markoe finds the law of love 
violated and the moral principles of justice even more flagrantly abused by 
the restriction of “the free exercise of the natural and inalienable rights of 
the segregated. Compulsory segregation, whether enforced by law and 
ordinance or by social custom (the social pattern, as it is frequently called), 
ruthlessly maintained through intimidation and violence, unjustly restricts 
individual liberties.” Finally, among the circumstantiae, he stresses the ter- 
rible frustration of individuals and groups as they find themselves con- 
tinually and everywhere blocked by segregation from pursuing even moderate 
ambitions and fulfilling even modest desires. 

It is with no feeling of racial or religious complacency that I turn from 
this article to the account of the gradual and cautious acceptance of Negroes 
in Catholic colleges, as told by Richard J. Roche, O.M.I.% Some Catholic 
papers have taken the facts painstakingly gathered by Fr. Roche as in- 
dicative of a great social achievement by our Catholic institutions. To me 
it merely shows how little we have done; and it makes me wonder how late 
we shall be in doing the remainder. One fact clearly emerges from Fr. 
Roche’s splendid study: admitting Negroes does not close the school. 


FAST AND ABSTINENCE 


Since my first topic in this section concerns the absolute and relative 
norms of fasting, it seems advisable to begin by indicating clearly what I 
understand these terms to mean. Both refer primarily to the quantity of 
food allowed on a fast day at the two subsidiary repasts, breakfast and 
lunch. (I am using these two English words to translate frusiulum and 
collatio; some may prefer to designate the latter as supper.) According to 
the absolute norm, there is a fixed limit for these repasts, which limit applies 
toeveryone. This limit has been traditionally phrased in terms of two and 
eight ounces; but these are merely moral estimates, and it is certainly safe 
to describe the absolute norm as allowing “‘two or three”’ ounces for breakfast 
and “eight or ten” ounces for lunch. 

The essence of the relative norm is that it allows to some extent for varying 
individual needs. Each one is allowed what he needs at breakfast and lunch 
in order to preserve his health and do his work. However, even the most 
ardent proponents of this norm agree that it has some limit. They agree 
that the combined quantity of the two minor repasts must not equal a second 
full meal; and they usually agree that it should fall notably short of this 
quantity, for example, sixteen to twenty ounces. But it should be noted 


5 Catholic Colleges and the Negro Student (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1948). 
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that they allow this quantity to be divided, according to individual needs, 
between the breakfast and supper; they do not set a hard and fast rule that 
allows only a meager breakfast. 

Quantity is the primary difference between the absolute and relative 
norms, but not the only difference, particularly as regards breakfast. 
Though some explanations of the absolute norm are rather vague as to 
quality, it is rather commonly said that the breakfast is limited to “‘bread 
and coffee or some other drink.” According to the relative standard, the 
only universal qualitative limit is that meat may not be taken at breakfast 
or lunch. 

As far as I know, L. J. Twomey, S.J., was the first to publish an article 
in our country advocating the adoption of the relative norm.” After the 
publication of this article I participated in a number of discussions with 
canonists and moralists. The conclusions of these discussions, as I recall 
them, were the following: (1) If the bishop specifies the two-and-eight rule 
in his pastoral letter, the faithful in that diocese may not fulfill their fasting 
obligation by following the relative system, as it was explained above. 
They may follow the moral estimate of two-and-eight, which would be about 
three-and-ten; but if they cannot get along with this amount, they are not 
obliged to fast. (2) If the pastoral letter simply says “‘a little food in the 
morning and evening,” or ‘‘a light breakfast and a light lunch” this might 
indicate approval of the relative system. (3) In those dioceses where the 
absolute norm is clearly enjoined the faithful who are excused or dispensed 
from the duty of fasting may certainly follow the relative norm as an act 
of personal mortification; and they are to be encouraged to do this. 

Some years after the appearance of Fr. Twomey’s article, Francis V. 
Courneen, S.J., published a survey of a growing tendency among canonists 
and moralists to advocate the relative norm." At the close of this enlighten- 
ing survey, Fr. Courneen writes: 


In conclusion, then, just how much is allowed at breakfast and at collation fora 
person who is fasting but needs something extra? Some authors say sixteen 
ounces in all; one or two authors seem to suggest even more. As things stand at 
present, if one should be asked how much over the two-ounce—eight-ounce limit is 
permitted nowadays, it appears that one should reply: First, if a person can con- 
veniently fast on that amount, absolutely nothing extra; otherwise, whatever is 
really necessary, up to around sixteen ounces; these sixteen ounces can be divided 
as the person requires—into four for breakfast and twelve for collation, into six 


© “The Lenten Fast: Is It an Insupportable Burden?” Ecclesiastical Review, XCIX 


(1938), 97-110. 
® “Recent Trends with Regard to Fasting,” THeo.ocicar Stopes, VII (1946), 464-70. 
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and ten, into eight and eight, and soon. However, if the person needs much more 
than sixteen ounces, or if the mathematical juggling would make him scrupulous, he 
should be dispensed completely.® 


It seems to me that Fr. Courneen’s conclusion needs at least a slight mod- 
ification. I admit that his total of sixteen ounces for breakfast and lunch 
can be reconciled with a moral estimate of the absolute standard; but to ex- 
tend the breakfast itself beyond two or three ounces is not in keeping with 
the absolute standard. Bishops who still enjoin the absolute standard usu- 
ally make this quite clear by saying that only a small piece of bread or some 
such thing is allowed for breakfast. When the bishop makes such a stipula- 
tion, it is a clear sign to me that he is not approving the relative standard. 

Many of us had hoped that after the publication of Fr. Twomey’s article 
the American bishops would begin to favor the relative norm in their official 
fasting instructions. As a group, the bishops seem to have been scarcely 
influenced by the article. For several years I managed to get at least thirty 
Lenten pastorals from different parts of the country. With rare exceptions 
the absolute norm was constantly adhered to. Whether Fr. Courneen’s 
article produced the desired impetus for change, I do not know. 

The preceding paragraphs are an admittedly lengthy introduction to a 
brief mention of two recent articles, by Matthew Ramstein, O.F.M. Conv.,® 
and Joseph C. Kelley,“ respectively. Both writers favor the adoption of 
the relative norm, and both must face the question: can the bishop approve 
the relative norm in his diocese if it is not the already existing custom? 
Fr. Ramstein solves the problem by saying that, since the majority of our 
people do not fast, there is no existing custom; hence the bishop can without 
scruple establish one. Fr. Kelley thinks that the absolute norm is still the 
general custom in our country; but he solves the problem by showing that 
the probata consueludo of canon 1251 is not a custom in the strict sense, and 
that a new custom, capable of being approved, can arise in a very short 
time. He therefore suggests that for a year, or two, or three, the local 
Ordinaries could encourage those who cannot observe the absolute norm 
to fast according to the relative standard; after this brief interval of time 
the Ordinaries could approve the new usage and make it obligatory in their 
dioceses. 

Fr. Kelley mentions that at the 1947 meeting of the Canon Law Society 
a number of canonists expressed the view that in the extraordinary cir- 


© Though he indicates a limit of sixteen ounces in this conclusion, a footnote contains 
a quotation approving of sixteen-twenty ounces; see p. 470. 

® “The Absolute and Relative Norm of Fast,”’ The Priest, IV (1948), 190-92. 

“ “Safeguarding the Ecclesiastical Law of Fast,” The Jurist, VIII (1948), 145-69. 
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cumstances existing in our country the bishop would be justified in making 
an immediate change to the relative norm. I too believe that the bishop 
has the power to make an immediate change; however, since this is a canon- 
ists’ problem, I leave it to them. But I certainly do wish the relative norm 
would be established soon in the United States, and since others are suggest- 
ing ways of phrasing pastoral instructions in this regard, I will take the 
liberty of suggesting the following: 


Fasting consists in taking one full meal a day. The Church imposes no special 
restrictions regarding the food taken at this meal, except when the fast day is also a 
day of abstinence. The full meal may be taken at about noon or in the evening. 

Besides the full meal, two light meals without meat are allowed. In general, 
enough should be taken at these meals to enable one to preserve health and to do 
one’s duties properly. This amount varies with individuals; however, that some 
helpful rule may be had, the quantity of these two meals combined should not 
exceed twenty ounces. Those who need more than this to do their work and pre- 
serve their health are excused from fasting. 


My next point has practical value only when the absolute norm is en- 
joined; hence I will phrase it accordingly: ‘In a diocese in which the ab- 
solute norm must be followed, may one who is fasting butter his bread at 
breakfast?” Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., answers that it is reasonable to suppose 
that the bread may be buttered unless the bishop specifies to the contrary. 
I checked this reply with all available American writers in my library; and 
the result surprised me. Only one, Edwin F. Healy, S.J., explicitly excludes 
butter. Koch-Preuss more or less imply that the bread should be dry, 
but their treatment of breakfast is entirely per ‘ransennam." Of the other 
authors, some do not try to determine the quality of the breakfast, and 
some say it should consist of bread and some drink.** These last-mentioned 
writers may mean dry bread; but their meaning certainly is not clear. I 
conclude that there is no overwhelming weight of opinion against Fr. Herbst; 
hence, I should say that the breakfast bread may be buttered at least suf- 
ficiently to make it palatable, unless the diocesan regulations positively 
exclude it. 

In an article that the author himself admits to be iconoclastic, Fr. Edward 
S. Schwegler implies that the use of butter, jam, marmalade, and so forth, 
is so much a part of our American tradition that diocesan regulations may 


* “Refresher on Fast and Abstinence,” The Priest, IV (1948), 97-100. 

® See Moral Guidance (1942), 268. 

* See Handbook of Moral Theology, IV (1921), 372. 

**Others checked were Sabetti, Jone, McHugh-Callan, Augustine, Bouscaren-Ellis, 
Ayrinhac, Browne, Lydon, and a few manuals for schools. 
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not justly exclude their use on the breakfast bread.® I think that this 
view is untenable. I doubt if such a nation-wide custom exists with regard 
to the Lenten fast; and even if it did, I doubt if a bishop would have to abide 
by it. 

My next question is provoked by an article by Charles G. Fehrenbach, 
C.SS.R., who upholds this thesis: “There is not the slightest doubt that 
all of these [i.e. the non-fasters] may eat meat as often as they wish on all 
days on which the Workingmen’s indult is operative.’””° I have not the 
space to delineate and comment on his arguments; in fact, I could suggest 
further arguments for him to use. He could say that practically all Ameri- 
can authors state, as Fr. Bouscaren puts it: ‘““The exemption from absti- 
nence under this indult applies to all meals, so that a person who is not bound 
by the law of fast could eat meat at all meals” ;” or, as Fr. Lydon has it: 
“It is a general principle that anyone who is free from the obligation of 
fasting, e.g., a man of the age of sixty, may eat meat three times a day 
when meat is allowed.””* He could also refer to two replies of the Sacred 
Penitentiary; the first states that when an indult allowing meat is granted, 
those not bound to fast ratione aelatis vel laboris may eat meat several times 
a day; the second applies the same principle to those excused from fasting 
ratione affectae valetudinis.” 

All these points I concede. Yet I think that Fr. Fehrenbach and the 
authors just referred to are unwittingly breeding confusion by neglecting 
a very important point. That point is the expressed will of the bishop. 
Some bishops restrict the “meat once a day” not only to fasters but to 
non-fasters as well. I have seen pastoral letters in which this universal 
restriction was so clearly expressed that one would have to do absolute 
violence to the text to interpret it otherwise. Yet I know that in some of 
these dioceses the faithful were being hopelessly confused because some 
priests insisted that the text meant just what it said, whereas other priests 
told them they could eat meat several times a day, despite the clear contrary 
wording of the pastoral. 

Can the bishop make this restriction? Sabetti refers to a reply of the 
Sacred Penitentiary to the Bishop of Buffalo to the effect that such a re- 
striction ‘‘non expedit.’’”* To me, this expression merely means that the 


6° “Revise the Lenten Regulations!” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVIII (1948), 
265-70; see p. 266. 

70 “Who Started It?” The Priest, IV (1948), 342-43. 

71 Bouscaren-Ellis, A Text and Commentary (2nd printing, 1948), p. 639. 

72 Ready Answers in Canon Law (2nd ed. 1937), p. 15. 

3 Coll. SCPF, I, n. 734; II, n. 1569. 4 Theol. Moral., n. 331, q. 4. 
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Holy See prefers that the restriction should not be made; it does not mean 
that the bishop has not the power to make it. Sabetti seems to have chosen 
the better part, therefore, when he says that those not fasting may eat meat 
several times a day unless the bishop limits the application of the indult 
to one meal. Slater followed the same cautious policy. Asked how often 
non-fasters could eat meat, he replied: ““That depends on the extent of the 
dispensation, but unless there is an express limitation, it is generally under- 
stood that they may eat meat as often as they please.’’® 

To sum up this point: (1) It seems to be the mind of the Holy See that 
indults allowing bishops to dispense from abstinence should include the 
entire day; therefore, that those not bound to fast should be allowed meat 
as often as they wish. (2) However, since it is not clear that a bishop 
may not place a limitation, the expressed will of the bishop must govern 
the practice in his diocese. (3) Since much confusion pervades this question, 
it is desirable that the bishop would state very clearly just how he is com- 
municating the dispensation. 

Incidentally, before I leave the subject of the workingmen’s privilege, I 
might mention that Fr. Schwegler is in favor of dropping the privilege. I 
think I would second this motion. At least, I would vote for an “either-or”’: 
either make it perfectly clear who is a workingman or discard the privilege. 

Milk is the last item on this list. Fr. Schwegler argues that in this milk- 
drinking country milk should be considered a beverage, not food. I am 
definitely convinced that this should be the case; but candor prevents me 
from saying that it is the case. I have never found any first-class authority 
who would say that milk is not food, with regard to the Lenten fast. Al- 
though I look forward to the day when this attitude will change, I don’t 
think I could reasonably say there is enough authority at present for holding 
that milk is not food. 

However, the view that milk is food is not to be overrated. It refers only 
to whole milk. Skimmed milk may be considered a drink. And from this 
distinction between skimmed milk as a drink and whole milk as a food, it 
seems to follow logically that the food content of milk is limited to the cream 
it contains. I cannot, therefore, agree with Fr. Herbst that “if one would 
take a glass of milk [for lunch] one would already have consumed the 
greater part of the eight ounces allowed.”’ Nor can I agree with Fr. Healy 
that sixteen ounces of milk would be considered as eight ounces of food.” 
Someone might legitimately ask me, how much food is in a glass of milk? 
My answer would be that I do not know exactly, but I think it is very little. 

% Casus, I, 351. 

% Teacher's Manual for Moral Guidance; see case 11, p. 68. 
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In fact, I am inclined to think one may, even now, apply the principle, 
“parum pro nihilo reputatur,” to a glass of milk. 


BAPTISM, EUCHARIST, PENANCE 


A few years ago it was not uncommonly stated that we are not justified 
in conferring even conditional baptism on an unconscious, unknown, and 
dying adult. The trend of the past year is more optimistic. Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M., allows conditional baptism on the basis that one out of 
six such adults in our country may be considered an “informal catechu- 
men’’;”? and Fr. Connell, endorsing the use of the opinion favoring condi- 
tional baptism, explains that “the best argument seems to be that on the 
law of averages there is some probability that every unknown individual is 
an unbaptized person who either explicitly or implicitly desires baptism.””* 

What about the man who, though obviously wanting to lead a good life, 
has explicitly refused to be baptized? Can he be considered as implicitly 
wanting what he explicitly rejects; and on this basis may he be conditionally 
baptized when unconscious and dying? Defending the more lenient opinion 
that holds the desire to keep God’s commandments as a probably sufficient 
intention for baptism, R. Saverimuthu, S.J., allows the conditional baptism 
of an adult pagan who is in his second childhood, and therefore equivalently 
sensibus destitulus.”* The case, as explained, contains a clear exposition of 
the various opinions pertinent to this topic. 

Then there is the question of conditionally baptizing the conscious convert 
from heresy. Expressing strong objection to the custom of conditionally 
baptizing all such converts, Fr. Messenger concludes his protest with these 
words: 


If, then, we are bound to make an enquiry into each case, as Rome seems to 
declare, and if we can be sure that the matter and form used was adequate, and 
that the rite was seriously performed, and not in joke, can we not be sufficiently 
certain that the baptism was in fact valid? And in that case ought one to re- 
baptize conditionally? 

If, as we unhesitatingly teach, a pagan or a Jew can baptize validly, although he 
disbelieves altogether in Christianity, why may not a Protestant have the necessary 
intention, in spite of his subjective error as to the nature, effect or necessity of 
baptism ?* 

™ Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVIII (1948), 293. 
7*“The Hospital Chaplain and the Administration of Baptism and Penance,” Ec- 
clesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 254-64; see p. 258. 

® “Intention Required for Baptism,” Clergy Monthly, XII (1948), 103-7. 

© Clergy Review, XXIX (1948), 213-14. 
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Fr. Donovan would not give unqualified assent to these words. According 
to the thesis that he has been expounding and re-expounding for many 
years, he would say that it is not enough to know whether the minister 
seriously used the apparently correct matter and form; we must also know 
whether he used the words in a Catholic or a heretical sense.*' Hence we 
must examine the tenets of the sect relative to baptism, as well as the 
ceremonies that accompany the actual baptism. If these tenets and the 
practical ceremonies show that by baptism the sect means symbolic, in 
contradistinction to truly regenerative, baptism, then the baptism is pre- 
sumptively invalid, even though the minister uses externally correct matter 
and form. This is his thesis on the “principle of the heretical ritual,’’ which 
vitiates the infentio minisiri and invalidates the baptism even when ap- 
parently correct matter and form are seriously used. 

A concrete example will, I believe, better state the thesis. Suppose a 
sect (the Baptists, for example) openly and constantly professes its belief 
that baptism does not effect a rebirth but that it is only a symbol of a rebirth 
already effected by faith; and suppose that before actual baptism, this sect 
has a ceremony in which the candidate ‘must give proof that he has been 
born again by faith and therefore is worthy to profess his Christian character 
by baptism, and thus enter into social fellowship with those Christians who 
have already given ritualistic testimony of their new birth previously ac- 
quired by faith.”* And suppose further that, after such a ceremony, the 
minister confers baptism with the words: “On profession of thy faith in 
Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ and in obedience to the Divine Command, 
I baptize thee (name of person) into the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.’’* Granted these suppositions, Fr. 
Donovan would say that the baptism is presumptively invalid because the 
tenets and the pre-baptismal ceremonies show that the minister intends to 
confer merely symbolic baptism—in other words, he is presumed to positively 
exclude real, regenerative baptism. Hence, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, such baptisms may be declared certainly invalid. 


*! Latest article, “Are Protestant Baptisms Valid?”, The Priest, IV (1948), 503-8; 
589-96. First articles on this topic, with replies by Valentine Schaaf, may be found in 
Ecclesiastical Review, LXXIV-VI (1926-27); three later articles, on baptisms of different 
sects are in Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXIV (1931); see also Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
since 1938, for articles and replies to questions. 

® Ecclesiastical Review, LX XVI (1927), 158. 

® This formula is quoted by Fr. Donovan in Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXIV (1931), 
132; other formulae, agreeing with the Catholic ad litteram, may be seen in Goodwine, 
The Reception of Converts (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1944), 
286, 288, and passim. 
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Whence is this “principle of the heretical ritual” derived? From the 
Nesqually Decree, especially the section on marriage, in which it is stated 
that the use of ceremonies involving the heretical concept of dissoluble 
marriage may be taken as indicating the exclusion of indissolubility in the 
marriage consent. Also from the Apostolicae Curae of Leo XIII, in which 
it is shown that heretical animus divested the Edwardine Ordinal of all 
reference to a sacrificing priesthood. Finally, from the fact that the words 
of consecration, used by true priests, but in circumstances indicating a 
merely commemorative signification, do not effect a valid consecration. 

I have read and re-read these arguments in the various articles written 
by Fr. Donovan since 1926. It would be wrong for any sincere theologian 
lightly to brush them aside; but I do have grave doubts concerning their 
application to a baptism in which externally correct matter and form 
are used. There is no set form for marriage, beyond the fact that a 
contract must be made; and the meaning of the contract might readily 
be qualified by attendant circumstances. The very Nesqually Decree which 
gave this rule for marriage seems to be quite content with an examination 
of the essential rite of baptism. And as for the A postolicae Curae, it does 
not take up the question of defective intention until it has already shown 
that the form was at least ambiguous; and it is to clarify the ambiguity 
that the other parts of the ritual are inspected. To the case of a clearly 
correct form, these words of the A postolicae Curae seem to apply: ““When 
anyone has rightly and seriously made use of the due form and the matter 
requisite for effecting and conferring a sacrament, he is considered by that 
very fact to have intended to do what the Church does.”™ 

In brief, I think that neither the Nesqually Decree nor the A postolicae 
Curae gives Fr. Donovan’s thesis the probative value that is needed for 
reducing it to practice. Personally, I think the argument based on the 
purely commemorative meaning of the words of consecration is stronger; 
yet even this does not have the required probative value when applied to 
baptism, in view of the fact that from Bellarmine to Leo XIII (at least) 
the constant policy of the Church was to consider heretical baptisms valid 
provided externally correct matter and form were seriously used. I have 
carefully read all of Fr. Donovan’s articles and with equal care I have read 
Fr. Schaaf’s replies; and I would not say that either emerged from the con- 
troversy as the undisputed victor. To put this concretely, Fr. Donovan’s 
position did not impress me as being more than probable, and that position 
does not seem to have changed materially in twenty years. 

In recent articles Fr. Donovan points to the fact that his opinion is being 


% Fontes CIC, III, 501. 
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used more and more. An Officialis reports that he was able to reduce 8000 
marriage cases to 800—an achievement that would have been impossible 
without recourse to the principles of heretical ritual of baptism and of mar- 
riage. Facts like these point only to one ultimate solution, it seems to me: 
these principles, together with their applications to baptism and marriage 
in our country, should be submitted to Rome for approval or rejection. 
If Fr. Donovan is right, thousands of people are being deprived of the 
opportunity of using the Pauline Privilege (not to mention those who might 
be entitled to have marriages declared null) in those dioceses in which the 
rule of presumptive validity (or presumptive probability) of baptisms is 
being adhered to. If he is wrong—and by this I mean, if his view is not 
certain—then the Pauline Privilege is being illegitimately applied (and mar- 
riages are being unjustly declared null) in thousands of other cases. Have 
not less important matters been referred for solution to the Holy Office? 

A letter from a missionary informs L’Ami du clergé that an entire mis- 
sionary institute refuses to allow its members to baptize the illegitimate 
children of Catholic parents, even when the parents themselves bring the 
children for baptism. Other priests have the same custom. They justify 
the refusal by saying that they have not sufficient assurance of the Catholic 
education of these children. L’Ami gives what seems to me the only de- 
fensible answer to this problem: namely, that no provision of the Code 
allows priests to refuse to baptize children of Catholic parents.* A rather 
ancient reply of the S.C. de Propaganda insisted that the sinful life of Catholic 
parents could not be offered as a justification for refusing to baptize the 
children, especially when the parents themselves request it.” 

Last year we gave considerable space in these notes to the question of say- 
ing Mass without a server, devolionis causa. I have one further reference 
to this topic. L’Ami du clergé cites two opinions of Cappello, one of which 
allows a priest who is already vested for Mass and has no server to say 
Mass without a server, while the second is the ordinary case of vesting and 
saying Mass without a server.*’ L’Ami would allow these as isolated cases, 
but it objects against Cappello, seemingly because he allows them habitu- 
ally. I can find no basis in Cappello’s text for such an interpretation; it 
seems to me that all the cases in which he allows Mass without a server 
refer to occasional, not habitual, conditions. 

Several years ago I made a very thorough investigation of this question: 


* L’Ami, Mar. 11, 1948, pp. 169-70. 
™ Coll. SCPF, 1, n. 625. 
* L’Ami, Oct. 14, 1948, p. 636; and see Cappello, De Sacramentis, I (1945), n. 703. 
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Is the generic confession of devotion valid and licit?** My conclusion was 
that such confession is certainly valid; that the few opinions against validity 
should be considered negligible in the light of the intrinsic arguments and the 
weight of authorities favoring validity. As for the licitness, my conclusion 
was that the affirmative opinion is solidly probable and therefore, granted 
the validity, also practically probable. With no little satisfaction I in- 
clude here these recently-published confirmatory words of Fr. J. McCarthy: 


It is our contention that this form of accusation, when only free matter is in 
question, provides all that is essential to the sacrament ex parte confessionis. It 
provides sufficient material for absolution and is, in every case, a valid confession of 
free matter. 

But, cases of necessity apart, is a merely generic confession of free matter lawful? 
The theologians are not agreed on the reply to this question. The view that 
generic confession of free matter is lawful as well as valid has considerable and 
increasing support. It is, at the very least, solidly probable. We subscribe to 
this view. There is no evidence of any divine command to confess in number and 
kind sins which constitute only free matter.” 


Confessors will be helped if they keep these words in mind. They will 
not then doubt their right to give absolution to pious penitents who ob- 
viously have no necessary matter to confess, but who confess optional 
matter only in a generic way, for example: “I include all the sins of my life.”’ 
They will, of course, encourage those penitents who can appreciate it to 
confess even small sins more specifically because this helps to more effective 
contrition and direction. 

Incidentally, as regards the detailed confession of venial sins, L’Ami du 
clergé makes what seems to be a very appropriate distinction. L’Ami 
believes that the venial sins that the penitent does not mention but for 
which he is sorry are forgiven in confession, but that the special effects 
of the sacrament do not touch these sins. In other words, the sacramental 
graces to avoid such sins for the future, to reduce the punishment due to 
them, and so forth, are not gained. As L’Ami very aptly puts it: it is one 
thing to be cured of a disease; it is quite another to be immunized against 
it. 

L’Ami also presents a very practical case concerning the disposition re- 

8° Cf. “The Generic Confession of Devotion,” THeotocicat Stupies, VI (1945), 
358-79. 

8* “Generic Confession of Free Matter,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXX (1948), 
531-33; see p. 532. 

© L’ Ami, May 13, 1948, pp. 315-16. 
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quired for absolution." A woman who is divorced from her lawful husband 
and has been living in invalid marriage with another man is now in the 
hospital with an incurable illness. She will certainly not leave the hospital 
alive; she wants to be reconciled to God. L’Ami observes that objectively 
speaking this woman has many obligations: reparation to her real husband; 
separation from her paramour; reparation of scandal. Ordinarily a willing- 
ness to fulfill these duties must be manifest before absolution can be given. 
But what if the case is quite occult, and what if the woman herself does 
not advert to these things: must the confessor remind her of them? L’Ami 
thinks this is unnecessary. Furthermore, what if her present “husband” 
continues to visit her in the hospital? ’Ami holds that the confessor need 
not make an issue over this unless he discovers from the confession that it 
is an occasion of sin to the parties or of scandal to others. All this is on 
the supposition that the case is dealt with entirely in the internal forum. I 
think I see this point of view, but I don’t dare comment further on it lest 
I get myself hopelessly entangled in the ‘‘psychology of contrition.” 

Speaking of confessions in hospitals reminds one of the practical problem 
of confessions in wards. A confessor often wonders how he can safeguard 
the penitent’s right to privacy. One way is to have the penitent moved 
to a private room. If this is impossible, then it is imperative that the 
confessor remember that the danger of having one’s sins overheard is a 
sufficient reason to excuse from the obligation of material integrity. When 
this danger is present, the generic accusation even of mortal sins is sufficient; 
the specific accusation can be made later when the penitent has the requisite 
privacy. ‘“‘It is far better,” says Fr. Connell, in treating the present topic, 
“for the priest to make use of this principle than to adopt extraordinary 
measures to secure secrecy—for example, to put his ear practically into the 
penitent’s mouth... .”" 

Is the pastor obliged to provide an opportunity for confession on Sunday 
morning? I will close this section with a brief reference to Fr. Connell’s 
reply to the question.* It is his opinion that, despite the abuses that are 
almost inevitable, the pastor is not justified in laying down a hard and 
fast rule that confessions will not be heard on Sunday morning. For many 
people the desire to confess on Sunday morning is quite reasonable, and 
refusal to provide for them is contrary to canon 892, §1. I agree with this 
solution, and I would add a confirmation from the Instruction of the S. 
Congregation of the Sacraments of December 8, 1938: in promoting frequent 


* L’Ami, Nov. 27, 1947, p. 824. 
* Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, CX VIII (1948), 260. 
* “Sunday Morning Confessions,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXIX (1948), 145-47. 
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Communion—as we are supposed to do—we should also provide oppor- 
tunities for frequent confession, especially before Mass. 


MARRIAGE 


In an article entitled, ‘Treatment of Sterility: Insemination Timed by 
Rat Ovulation Test,” Douglas P. Murphy, M.D., and Edmond J. Farris, 
Ph.D., tell of a comparatively high fertility achievement in almost hope- 
lessly sterile couples by means of a procedure involving three steps: (1) 
examination of husband’s sperm, the semen being procured by masturbation; 
(2) calculation of ovulation day by rat ovulation test; and (3) insemination 
at time considered best for fertilization with sperm procured by masturba- 
tion.™ In another article Dr. Farris tells how pregnancy was achieved in 
several women by insemination at the properly calculated time of ovulation 
with the sperm of anonymous donors.® 

An entirely different story of a medical attempt to solve the infertility 
problem is told by Joseph B. Doyle, M.D., Director of the Sterility clinic 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Boston.* Dr. Doyle uses a concave lucite 
spoon, which is inserted into the vagina before coitus in such a way that 
the spoon itself is directly under the cervix. The purpose of this is to 
protect the semen from the acid of the vagina and to provide the best 
possible conditions for the largest possible number of spermatozoa to pene- 
trate through the cervical os. The complete procedure, as described by 
Dr. Doyle, is as follows: (1) The most probable ovulation date is calculated 
by a combination of the best available tests. (2) Coitus takes place at 
home, after the husband has inserted the spoon according to the doctor’s 
instructions. (3) After the spoon has been left in place for at least thirty 
minutes to one hour, it is withdrawn, and the contents are placed in a jar. 
(4) The wife brings the jar to the doctor’s office, and the doctor examines 
the sperm. (5) If there are appreciable numbers of active sperm still 
present, these are replaced in the vagina. 

These cases bring us to a consideration of two of the most serious infertility 
problems that confront present-day doctors and moralists—sterility tests 
and artificial insemination. In one of the cases cited, insemination is ef- 
fected by means of sperm of an anonymous donor. This is clearly contrary 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 138 (1948), 13-14. 

* “Temperature Compared with Rat Test for Prediction of Human Ovulation,” 
ibid., pp. 560-63. 

* “The Cervical Spoon: An Aid to Spermigration and Semen Sampling,” Bulletin of 
the New England Medical Center, X (1948), 225-31. Besides this article, I have a long 
letter from Doctor Doyle in which he explains the entire spoon procedure in less technical 
language. 
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to our moral principles and need not concern us further. In another case 
the husband’s sperm is obtained for analysis and insemination by means 
of masturbation. This, too, is definitely immoral. We cannot approve any 
sperm analysis or insemination which involves masturbation or its equiva- 
lent, namely, condomistic intercourse or withdrawal. 

In Dr. Doyle’s case, one method of artificial insemination is used which 
is entirely beyond reproach. I refer to the use of the spoon during legiti- 
mate coitus. This is what is sometimes called “artificial insemination in 
the tery wide sense’’; even the most rigorous opponents of artificial insemina- 
tion do not object to this, because it is simply an aid to fertile intercourse 
and involves absolutely no interference with the conjugal act or with the 
opus naturae that follows the act. The Abbé Amanieu, who strongly con- 
demns all other forms of artificial insemination, approves of this method 
as being something in keeping with human dignity; in fact, he insists that 
it should not be called artificial insemination in any sense.*” 

As for the sperm test used by Dr. Doyle, very few, if any, theologians 
would advance any serious objection to the removal of the contents of the 
spoon after a reasonable time has been allowed for sperm migration; and 
I believe that most would consider the time allowed by him to be sufficient. 

The last step in Dr. Doyle’s procedure implies another form of artificial 
insemination. It has not an exact parallel in theological literature, but it 
resembles somewhat “artificial insemination in the wide sense’’—by which 
term is usually meant the use of a syringe after intercourse to collect the 
semen and force it further into the feminine reproductive tract. Some 
authors (with Hiirth) object to the syringe method because it constitutes 
an interference with the opus naturae; some (with Merkelbach) allow it if 
the semen is not drawn outside the confines of the vagina; and s: 
Wouters) approve it without the restriction just mentioned. Since these 
various authors all seem to be speaking of an act which takes place immedi- 
ately after intercourse, it is not clear to me just what their opinions would 
be with regard to Dr. Doyle’s last step, which implies the removal of the 
semen only after a considerable time and then the replacement even later. 
My present view, briefly stated, is that the replacement is allowable because 
it seems to be a reasonable complement to the original legitimate coitus. 
I advance this opinion merely as tenative, and open to criticism by myself 


yme (with 


7 “L’insémination artificielle,” L’Ami du clergé, Nov. 27, 1947, pp. 813-23; Feb. 12, 
1948, pp. 101-9. The first of these articles gives the background of the question; the 
second treats of all forms of insemination between husband and wife. The third was to 
treat of “donor” insemination; but, since a recent number of L’Ami announced the Abbé’s 
death, perhaps this article will not be published. 
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as well as by others; and I think it best not to dwell further on it here 
because it seems to be the least significant of the steps in Dr. Doyle’s pro- 
cedure. The main points in which he is interested, as I understand the 
matter, concern the use of the spoon to aid sperm migration and to obtain 
semen for analysis. 

His report is only preliminary. If it proves successful it may render 
useless the discussion of other methods of obtaining semen for analysis and 
also eliminate at least some of the present debated questions concerning 
artificial insemination. For the time being, however, we certainly cannot 
ignore the other problems relative to semen testing and insemination. My 
plan, therefore, is to consider these two subjects more or less separately, 
with special reference to recent theological literature. 

Several years ago, John J. Clifford, S.J., expressed the opinion that the 
following methods of obtaining semen for analysis might be considered as 
at least probably licit : extraction of seed after coitus from the vagina or the 
cervix; expression of seed from the testicles or epididymes by aspiration, or 
from the vesicles by rectal massage; the use of a perforated condom during 
intercourse, provided the perforations allow sufficient semen for generation 
to be deposited in the vagina; and the use of a vaginal cup after intercourse.** 
Another method, recommended by Fr. Davis and undoubtedly licit, is the 
expression of the remains of the semen from the male urethra after coitus.” 
The medical value of all these methods seems to be at most dubious. Yet, 
even a method of doubtful medical value is better than nothing; hence, until 
a more certainly effective method is at hand, moralists must be prepared 
to pronounce on the licitness of the doubtfully effective tests. 

Some time after the appearance of Fr. Clifford’s article Fr. Connell ob- 
jected to the use of the perforated condom on the score that “it involves 
a direct purpose of ejecting some of the semen into a place not intended 
by nature—and the morality of the action is not changed by the fact that 
it is only a small amount.””°° Vermeersch had voiced a similar objection 
almost thirty years ago.’ A very recent objector is William Glover, S.M., 
who writes: 


Per se, and directly, one wills to prevent the semen from entering the vagina, it 
is merely per accidens that some is permitted to enter. Thus, the use of a pierced 


%* “Sterility Tests and Their Morality,” Ecclesiastical Review, CVII (1942), 358-67. 

%” Moral and Pastoral Theology, II (1943), 243, footnote. 

10 “The Catholic Doctor,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (1944), 439-48; material referred 
to in the present notes is on p. 446. 

1 Cf. De Castitate (Rome, 1921), 403, addendum for n. 241. 
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condom in collecting a specimen of semen for a sterility analysis, far from being per 
Se generativus is, on the contrary, impeditive of generation.’ 


Fr. Glover seems to have entirely overlooked the purpose served by the 
perforations. Obviously, by reason of the perforations, two things happen 
per se and directly: some semen is deposited in the vagina, and some is re- 
tained in the condom. Fr. J. McCarthy, who defends Fr. Clifford’s opinion, 
gives us a more accurate analysis of the procedure: 


In the normal male ejaculate there is a vast number of spermatozoa—one of 
which suffices for fecundation. Consequently, the use in intercourse of a condom, 
which is sufficiently perforated to allow the deposition of a considerable portion of 
the ejaculate in vase mulieris, cannot be said to make the act inept for generation, 
In other words, in this hypothesis of sufficient perforation, intercourse with a 
punctured condom is an actus per se aptus ad prolis generationem. The intercourse 
is substantially undistorted and natural. The procreation of offspring is not 
artificially prevented. It does not follow, of course, that intercourse with a per- 
forated condom is always lawful. The procedure does involve some degree of 
interference with the natural act and, perhaps, some slight lessening of the chances 
of subsequent fecundation. All this would clearly be somehow unlawful if there is 
no justifying cause. But, in our opinion, it would be lawful for a grave cause. 
If the seminal specimens obtained by using a punctured condom are really useful 
for sterility tests and may thus be helpful towards curing sterile conditions—then 
there is present, we think, a sufficiently grave cause to justify the method.!% 


The first statement—to the effect that one sperm suffices for fertilization 
—is perhaps too theoretical. Actually, a whole army of sperms seems 
necessary for breaking down the resistance of the ovum before the one 
fecundating cell can enter; hence we should be entirely out of the sphere 
of reality were we to say that the depositing of one sperm in the vagina 
would suffice to make the act per se aptus ad generalionem.'™ Fortunately, 


12 Artificial Insemination Among Human Beings (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1948) see pp. 75-76; a fairly large part of this dissertation is concerned 
with the means of obtaining semen, whether for tests or for insemination. 

103 “4 Lawful Method of Procuring Seminal Specimens for Sterility Tests,” Jrish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, LXX (1948), 533-36; see p. 534. 

1 Readers may be interested in this explanation, contained in Dr. Doyle’s letter to 
me (see supra, note 96): “It has been shown that, although only one sperm is necessary 
for fertilization of the ovum, a large concentration of sperm must be present. It is now 
believed that the reason for this is not one of mere chance but that the unsuccessful dying 
sperm candidates release a very important enzyme called hyaluronidase. This enzyme 
is believed to be necessary to spread the jelly-like material—hyaluronic acid—which 
binds together the granulosa cells of the follicle adhering like a coating to the single-cell 
ovum as it is discharged from the ovary and swept into the tube.” 
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Fr. McCarthy does not say this (though I have heard it said by others); 
he keeps his position perfectly safe by demanding that a considerable quan- 
tity of semen be deposited in the vagina. 

Having made his analysis, he insists, against Fr. Connell, that the amount 
of semen retained in the condom does make a difference; and he objects 
to Fr. Connell’s method of analyzing only one isolated part of the act, the 
retention of semen in the condom. Considered in its totality, he says, the 
act is a substantially natural marriage act; and that fact makes a great 
difference in estimating its moral value. 

I am one of a group of moralists whose attitude towards the opinion 
defended by Frs. Clifford and McCarthy is one of “grudging approval.” 
I call it grudging, because we realize that the perforated-condom procedure 
is psychologically offensive, and readily open to misunderstanding and abuse. 
Yet, it is also approval, because we are convinced of the intrinsic probability 
of the argument as explained by Fr. McCarthy, and we would allow doctors 
prudently to use the procedure in the absence of some more effective and 
less dangerous test. It seems safe to say that Frs. Clifford and McCarthy 
share this attitude. 

An apparent digression may shed some light on this topic. With regard 
to the conjugal act, theologians speak of the normal act, which is performed 
without any interference with nature’s purpose, and of an unnatural act 
(like onanism), which completely interferes with nature’s purpose. Between 
these two extremes, there is an act (e.g., copula dimidiata) which, though 
not defeating the natural purpose, renders it more difficult of attainment. 
It is difficult to find an apt term to designate this last-mentioned act; for 
want of something better, let me call it abnormal, as distinguished from 
both the normal and the unnatural. 

Whatever terms one uses to describe these differences, the differences 
themselves are not uncommon in theology. There is normal speech, in which 
the unvarnished truth is easily discernible; the lie, which completely obscures 
the truth; and the broad mental reservation, which leaves the truth dis- 
cernible with difficulty. In the sphere of life, there is the normal conduct 
of preserving complete corporal integrity; there is suicide, which completely 
defeats the purpose of the body; and there is self-mutilation, which renders 
the purpose of the body (adequately considered) more difficult, but not 
impossible, of attainment. 

In the terminology I have adopted, I would say that the lie and suicide 
are unnatural, whereas the broad mental reservation and self-mutilation 
are abnormal. The former defeat the esse of speech and the vivere of the 
body, whereas the latter are harmful only to the bene esse and the bene 
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vivere. The former are never justifiable; but the latter are permitted for 
a proportionate reason; this last expression does not mean a mere finis 
operantis, but rather certain objectively existing circumstances which modify 
the moral quality of the acts. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this analysis because I think it helps to an 
understanding of the opinion justifying the use of a perforated condom for 
sterility tests. Those who hold the opinion would call this procedure ab- 
normal, in contradistinction to the unnatural. They are not, therefore, open 
to the charge of violating the principle, ‘‘non sunt facienda mala ut eveniant 
bona.” That principle cannot be applied, at least without restriction, to 
what I have termed abnormal acts. 

To return to Fr. Clifford’s summary: He allows the extraction of semen 
from the vagina or cervix, as well as the use of the vaginal cup, for sterility 
testing. Frs. Connell and Glover would allow the use of these methods about 
an hour after intercourse. It seems that those who allow the use of the 
perforated condom during intercourse ought logically to allow these methods 
even immediately after intercourse, if that is required for the effectiveness 
of the test. 

Following Vermeersch’s lead, Fr. Clifford also considers massage of the 
seminal vesicles and aspiration of testicles or epididymes as probably licit 
means of obtaining semen for analysis. Fr. Connell, Glover, and J. Mullin 
condemn these methods as being equivalently masturbation.'® The argu- 
ments used by these writers are substantially those which Merkelbach 
leveled against Vermeersch; hence we might save time here by briefly con- 
sidering Merkelbach’s objections.’ 

One of his arguments runs as follows: An act is specified by its term; but 
the term of pollution and of aspiration of the testicles is the same: the emis- 
sion of semen without copula; therefore, these two acts have the same moral 
specification. The word that requires careful distinction in this syllogism 
is “term.”” The term of a pollution is really twofold. The first and most 
basic terminus is the sexual orgasm. It is to the orgasm that all the pre- 
ceding psycho-physical processes are intrinsically directed; and it is in these 
processes that one finds the common specifying element of a venereal act. 
Seminal emission is simply an added specifying element in the case of the 
complete act of an adult, normal male. I will not expand on this because 
to me the equivocation used in the syllogism is obvious. In aspiration of 
the testicles, the processes that lead to and culminate in orgasm are totally 


18 Cf. Clergy Review, XXX (1948), 357-58. 
108 Ouaestiones de Castitate et Luxuria (Liége, 1936), 60-62. 
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lacking; hence the term of this act is fundamentally different from a pollu- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, Merkelbach’s objection can hardly be reconciled with 
his own definition or analysis of the malice of pollution. He defines pollu- 
tion as “‘usus separatus completus genitalium et consequenter delectationis 
venereae satiativae sine concubitu.’"” Isn’t he obviously speaking of that 
special use of the reproductive organs which is associated with venereal 
pleasure? With regard to the evil of pollution, he says that seminal emis- 
sion adds a certain gravity in the case of men (viris), but he insists that the 
fundamental malice “in eo est, quod separatim et unice propter bonum 
individuale quis fruitur operatione, quae solum propter speciem amari et 
quaeri potest.’"°* This fundamental malice is certainly not present in 
aspiration of semen from testicles or epididymes (nor in massage of the 
vesicles). 

Another of Merkelbach’s arguments is based on the words of St. Thomas 
to the effect that semen is “homo in potentia, et vita humana in potentia 
propinqua.”’ With these words as a principle, Merkelbach argues that man’s 
right over semen is limited in the same way as his right over life; it is a 
dominium utile, not a dominium simpliciler. Furthermore, the only use in- 
cluded in this right is that of expelling the semen in conjugal intercourse. 

If this argument merely meant that man has no right to use semen con- 
trary to its God-given nature, I could readily admit it. If that were the 
case, the only point for discussion would be the nature of semen; and this 
would bring us to Merkelbach’s next objection against Vermeersch. But 
Merkelbach seems to have had something different in mind when he phrased 
the present objection. In fact, he seems to have attributed to semen some- 
thing similar to human rights. He refuses to allow even a vaginal douche 
afterrape. To the argument that the semen in the vagina merely represents 
a continuation of the unjust attack, he replies that the semen is already in 
possession; and he thinks that if the girl could expel the aggressor’s semen 
she could a fortiori expel the fetus.’ 

I find this argument baffling. I see a reason why older theologians, who 
thought that semen was the sole principle of life, would defend the in- 
violability of the aggressor’s semen, just as we must consider the fertilized 
ovum inviolable. But I frankly cannot see how a theologian of this century, 
who knows of the existence of the ovum, can adhere to this ancient position. 
With A. Janssen, in his review of Merkelbach’s Quaestiones de Embryologia 
et de Ministratione Baptismatis, I see an essential difference between a 


107 [bid., p. 53. 108 Thid., p. 54. 109 Tbid., pp. 44-45. 
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fertilized ovum and the sperm before it penetrates the ovum."° Whatever 
be the limitation of man’s right over semen, it is not to be placed in the 
same category as his right over life. 

The sole purpose of semen is to serve generation through coitus; this is 
the third of Merkelbach’s objections. It impresses me. If the proposition 
is true, it undoubtedly undermines Vermeersch’s opinion. I have given the 
objection much thought, and I find myself repeatedly reverting to a funda- 
mental question: what is the proof for this assertion? I find no proof in the 
official teaching of the Church. Left to the use of mere reason, I test the 
proposition by analogies; and, far from confirming the proposition, these 
analogies incline me to deny it. Here is one such analogy. 

I can well imagine that centuries ago some philosopher must have been 
impressed by the obvious fact that the purpose of blood is to serve the body 
by remaining within the blood vessels. Knowing of no other useful purpose 
of blood, he might have concluded that this is its only purpose. Today 
we should say that the principal purpose of blood is to serve the body directly 
by remaining within the blood vessels; and we should add that it can also 
serve the body indirectly when used in a blood count; and it can serve the 
neighbor when used in a blood transfusion. 

As far as I know, neither reason nor faith forbids us to hold a similar 
hierarchy of purposes with regard to semen, provided we always safeguard 
our principles concerning the use of the generative faculty and the exclusive 
right of married people to generate offspring. I think that these principles 
are safeguarded if I hold that the principal purpose of semen is to serve gen- 
eration directly through coitus, and that a subordinate purpose is to serve 
generation indirectly through sperm analysis. Whether we can complete the 
analogy with blood by allowing the use of semen for the good of the neighbor, 
Idonot know. Certainly the analogy cannot include “‘donor insemination,” 
because this clearly violates the principle that the right to generate is reserved 
to husband and wife. But suppose it were discovered that semen had cer- 
tain medicinal properties, could we allow it to be used to cure a ravaging 
disease, or must we say that this would be contary to God’s design for semen? 
I do not pretend to know the definitive answer; yet, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, I do not see how I could forbid the aspiration of semen from 
testicles or epididymes for this purpose. 

In suggesting this line of argumentation against Merkelbach’s position, 
I am aware of the fact that one of the classic arguments against sexual abuse 
is based on the apparent assumption that the sole purpose of semen is to 


0 E phemerides Lovanienses, IV (1927), 652; see also p. 79. 
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serve generation through coitus." But I think that if this classic argument 
is examined more closely it will be seen that the real assumption is that this 
is the sole purpose of the generative function. I am also aware of the fact 
that eminent theologians warn against any analogy between semen and the 
bodily members or blood. I accept this warning as quite reasonable; but 
I believe that the dangers are sufficiently guarded against by holding fast 
to the principles concerning marital rights and the use of the generative 
faculty. 

The preceding discussion of Merkelbach’s objections may be defective; 
it represents, however, a sincere effort to appreciate his position. My con- 
clusion is that he has not destroyed the probability of Vermeersch’s opinion 
relative to aspiration and massage for sterility testing, and that these, as 
well as the other methods defended by Fr. Clifford as probably licit, may 
still be employed by doctors insofar as they are useful. If Dr. Doyle’s pro- 
cedure attains the success I hope for it, these other methods, as well as our 
discussion of them (which sometimes strikes me as fiddling while Rome 
burns), may become merely historical. 

Now, a brief survey of recent theological literature on artificial insemina- 
tion. Three rather comprehensive studies have appeared: by A. Gemelli, 
O.F.M.,™ in Italy; by Abbé Amanieu,™ in France; and by Fr. Glover," 
in this country. A fourth contribution, by Abbé Jean Bernhard, is a pro- 
found discussion of artificial insemination in the light of the Church’s inter- 
pretation of the marriage contract." 

All four writers reject “donor” insemination, as well as any form of in- 
semination involving masturbation or unnatural intercourse. None objects 


11 Classic references are De Malo, XV, a. 2., and C. Gent, ITI, 122. St. Thomas cer- 
tainly talks about semen, but the contexts clearly have to do with a particular use of 
semen, that is, with venereal acts. He is thinking, it seems to me, principally in terms of 
using the generative faculty. 

2 La fecondazione artificiale (Milan, 1947). 

"3 Cf, supra, footnote 97. In general, Abbé Amanieu’s position is identical with that 
defended by Hiirth (see THEo.ocicat Stupties, VIII, 106 ff.). 

4 Cf. supra, footnote 102. The dissertation covers all aspects of artificial insemina- 
tion, and it is especially valuable for information regarding the medical aspects of semen 
testing and insemination. In the moral section, when he treats of points legitimately 
debated by theologians, the author relies almost entirely on the arguments of Merkelbach 
that I have outlined in my text. I think the author overestimates these arguments and 
underestimates, not only the views of his adversaries, but also those of theologians who 
agree with his general conclusion. 

us “Ta fécondation artificielle et le contrat de mariage,” Nouvelle Revue théologique, 
LXX (1948), 846-53. 
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to a procedure, such as the use of the cervical spoon, which neither sub- 
stitutes for coitus nor interferes with the natural processes subsequent to 
coitus."* All are of the opinion that even those forms of artificial insemina- 
tion in the strict sense which some theologians hold to be probably licit 
(e.g., insemination with sperm obtained by aspiration of the epididymes) 
are forbidden."’ But they arrive at this conclusion by two distinct ap- 
proaches. Fr. Glover finds all the suggested means unlawful; the others 
object rather to the insemination itself, independently of the means of ob- 
taining the semen. Authors who follow this latter line of argumentation 
could admit that aspiration of semen from the testicles or epididymes is 
licit for seminal analysis, yet deny its licitness for insemination; whether 
these three authors would admit it is not clear. 

A word about the attitude of these writers with reference to the use of a 
syringe after intercourse for the purpose of forcing the semen further into 
the feminine reproductive tract. Gemelli and Amanieu consider this an 
unjustifiable interference with the natural processes. Bernhard thinks that 
if the semen is not drawn beyond the confines of the vagina there is no real 
interference with the integrity of nature’s processes. Glover’s own opinion 
is against it, but he allows at least for the weight of extrinsic authority in 
favor of this method. 

Lack of space has forced me to omit any number of interesting details 
from these collective writings. From this brief survey, however, and from 
my former notes on this topic, one can readily discern an ever-growing tend- 
ency of moralists to reject any form of insemination in the strict sense, 
irrespective of the means used for obtaining the semen. On two previous 
occasions I have defended the probable licitness of such insemination, pro- 
vided the husband’s sperm is obtained without abuse of the generative 
faculty."* I should be blind not to see the growing trend against this 
opinion, and unreasonable not to respect it. Though not convinced by the 
arguments, I am certainly impressed by them. Since nothing would be 
gained by continuing this debate, I am retiring into a more peaceful (and 
perhaps more secure) atmosphere. 

Fr. Ford once incorporated into his yearly survey an interesting discussion 
of the marriageability of a woman who has an artificial vagina. He also 
expressed a well-reasoned opinion to the effect that such a woman is not 


46 T read only the parts of Gemelli’s book that seemed pertinent to my survey; I found 
no mention of this precise point. The other writers mention this method with approval. 

417 Insemination without coitus is insemination “‘in the strict sense.” 

"8 Cf. THEOLocicaL Stupies, VIII (1947), 106-10; and “The Morality of Artificial 
Fecundation,” Ecclesiastical Review, CI (1939), 109-18. 
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certainly impotent. Describing the typical case to be kept in mind when 
this problem is discussed, he wrote: 


In the more frequent type of case the patient lacks the internal organs (womb, 
tubes, ovaries), but the external genitalia are normal, the secondary sex character- 
istics are normal, and she is capable of normal sexual feeling. But the inner part 
of the vaginal canal is lacking. The opening into the vagina is present, and the 
hymen may be there, but the opening is only one-half inch or so deep. The oper- 
ation consists in plastic surgery (various techniques have been adopted, some more 
successful than others), by which an artificial passage of normal length is con- 
structed, and intercourse which is comparable to normal intercourse for both 
husband and wife is made possible."* 


Facts recounted in a recent article by Virgil S. Counseller, M.D., of the 
Mayo Clinic, and in the medical discussion following his article, agree sub- 
stantially with Fr. Ford’s account." The doctors report a fair degree of 
success in reconstructing a vagina, at least to the extent of providing ‘‘satis- 
factory sexual relations.” 

The American doctors take marriageability for granted and apparently 
see no moral problem in these operations. A French doctor, Professeur 
Ombrédanne, of the Academy of Medicine, exhibits a definite awareness of 
the moral implications pertinent to such cases."! He discusses hermaphro- 
dites. He tries to help such people to ‘“‘become one sex” by determining the 
prevailing characteristics, and then operating accordingly. He tells of one 
case in which he found a rudimentary vagina, successfully connected it with 
the uterus, and after hormone treatments was able to bring on irregular 
menstruation. He thinks that he was clearly justified in this operation; 
he believes that the patient is not only marriageable, but that she might even 
have children. 

In a second case, the patient had pronounced feminine tendencies, a 
small clitoris, and a rudimentary uterus. A third patient, also predom- 
inantly feminine, had the clitoris, but no vagina or uterus. In each of these 
cases, Dr. Ombrédanne made the artificial vagina, but even in the case of 
the patient with the uterus he was unable to join the vagina to it. He 
believes that the mere presence of the uterus justified his procedure in the 
one case; but he is somewhat perplexed by the other case. He had solved 
his own perplexity by arguing that, with the vagina in the normal place and 
with the clitoris to afford sexual feeling, the patient ought not be be con- 


19 THEOLOGICAL StunpiEs, V (1944), 533. 

1” “Congenital Absence of the Vagina,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 136 (1948), 861-66. 

2) “Le mariage des hermaphrodites,”’ Cahiers Laénnec, June, 1947, pp. 3-10. 
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sidered impotent. However, he leaves the final judgment on this to the 
moralists. In a moral note appended to this article, Fr. Tesson expresses 
the same opinion as had Fr. Ford—namely, that none of the patients, even 
the third, is certainly impotent.’ 

Dr. Ombrédanne also tells of certain predominantly masculine characters 
from whom he removed a rudimentary uterus in one case, and rudimentary 
uterus and ovaries in another. He thinks that, after he had corrected a 
hypospadias, such patients should be allowed to marry. It seems, however, 
that these patients, though possessing testicles and being capable of erection 
and orgasm, were incapable of ejaculating testicular fluid. Fr. Tesson 
reluctantly suggests that, in the light of the Rota decision mentioned in this 
review last year, the patients must be considered impotent. He has grave 
apprehensions about this decision and other incidents, yet he hopes that the 
speculative debate concerning the necessity of verum semen is not closed and 
that the day will come when the opinion contrary to that Rota decision will 
be given more consideration. Obviously he thinks that the vasectomized 
man should not be considered impotent. 

Last year I painted a rather gloomy picture of the plight of the vasec- 
tomized man. Recent Roman decisions had all indicated that the condition 
is impotence, and a survey by Fr. Clifford of the possibilities of the repair 
operation offered but slight hope that the impediment could be avoided on 
the score of lack of perpetuity. However, while my notes were in the press, 
Dr. Vincent J. O’Connor published an account of repair operations that 
showed a high degree of success.* According to his conclusions (thirty-five 
to forty per cent success), the perpetuity, and therefore the impediment, 
seems doubtful. 

Speaking of Rota decisions, I would advise anyone who likes a dramatic 
story, to read the recently-published account of a case concerning the “‘inten- 
tio excludendi bonum fidei.’”" The girl in the case, while engaged to one 
man was secretly having relations with another; and she continued this after 
her marriage. Finally, when her husband discovered this and confronted 
her with the evidence, she left him and went to live with her paramour. 
Having reviewed the evidence, which is presented in a fascinating manner, 
the Rota judges decided that this girl had certainly restricted the marriage 
contract by a positive intention to continue the illicit relationship and even 
to leave her husband rather than lose her paramour. ‘She could not re- 


= “Note théologique sur le mariage des hermaphrodites,” idid., 11-13. 

4 “Anastomosis of Vas Deferens after Purposeful Division for Sterility,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 136 (1948), pp. 162-63. 

™ Cf. Periodica, XX XVII (1948), 119-30. 
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serve to herself this power, this subjective right,” runs the conclusion, 
“without at the same time refusing her husband the exclusive right to her 
body—in other words, without excluding the bonum fidei.” 

If I mistake not, such a case is not absolutely uncommon; and I wonder 
if it will be a precedent for many petitions. Should this be so, I rejoice that 
I am not a judge, for the distinction between the propositum adulterandi and 
the positive exclusion of the bonum fidei is elusive. Even in reading this 
remarkable case, one feels repeatedly frustrated in trying to apply the dis- 
tinction. 

All of us, no doubt, like to see a strong presentation of the moral argu- 
ments against contraception and the fallacies of the Planned Parenthood 
Association. Such a presentation—as masterly as any I have ever seen—is 
the address of William J. Kenealy, S.J., before the Joint Committee on Public 
Health of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.'* With this reference, I 
bring the 1948 survey to a close. In making the final draft I had to elim- 
inate no small amount of the matter I had prepared. The year has been 
rich in interesting and valuable material for moralists. 


St. Mary’s College Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


% “Contraception—A Violation of God’s Law,” Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 552-64; 
the background of the address is clearly portrayed in Jnformation, Nov., 1948, pp. 495-504. 
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THEOLOGUMENA IT: DE RATIONE PECCATI POENAM AETERNAM INDUCENTIS, 
By Joannes B. Manya, Pbter. Biblioteca Teolégica de Balmesiana, II, 2. 
Barcelona: Editorial Balmes, 1947. Pp. 333. 

In this lengthy volume the author attempts, on what he considers 
Thomistic principles, a new solution to the grave problem of divine justice in 
punishing sin eternally. Laudable as is his purpose in evolving this explana- 
tion and praiseworthy the time and effort devoted to its elaboration, this 
reviewer, for one, has found the new theory somewhat disquieting. 

In his endeavor “to explain, confirm, evolve and complete” the doctrine 
of St. Thomas, the author sets forth what he considers the two basic prin- 
ciples of the Angelic Doctor on this matter: first, the obduracy of the will on 
the part of the damned is a prerequisite for the justice of eternal punish- 
ment; second, obduracy of men who are damned must be accounted for by 
the state of the soul after its separation from the body. All the author’s 
conclusions follow from what he regards as the logical development of these 
premises. The process of argumentation is the following. 

With regard to the first principle, it is most important to note the logical 
order set up by St. Thomas between the obduracy of the damned and the 
sentence of eternal punishment. Obduracy is not consequent upon the 
condemnatory sentence—that would be to impugn divine justice and sanctity 
by logically making God the author of sin in some way—but antecedent to it 
as a necessary condition or cause in order that eternal punishment be just. 
Obduracy, then, must proceed from a natural process of the freely acting will. 
The created will is not incapable of salutary repentance because God arbi- 
trarily deprives it of grace, but it is deprived of grace because it is incapable 
of repentance. In the free determination, therefore, of the created will, St. 
Thomas finds the interior and ultimate cause of obduracy, an obduracy, be it 
remarked, that is absolute. And because it is absolute, Suarez’ theory of a 
moral impossibility of repentance is unacceptable, since it does not preclude 
every possibility of the will overcoming the obstacles that encompass it. 

Before tracing the author’s development of his second Thomistic prin- 
ciple, to which the bulk of his work is devoted, it must be carefully noted 
that he presupposes here the theory on free will which he developed at great 
length in Theologumena I: De Deo cooperante. Scotists and Molinists, he 
says, maintain an active auto-determination of the will, but with St. 
Thomas (!), “aliter omnino nostra procedit sententia, passivam ponens 
libertatis conditionem sub praemotione objecti, quod ubi relativam boni 
plenitudinem apud conscientiam assequitur, necessario trahit ad se 
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voluntatem; ita quod liberum arbitrium, non eo demonstretur, quod possit 
objecto, in sensu composito ipsius resistere, sed eo profundiori, quod possit 
talem sensum compositum evertere” (Theologumena II, p. 10). The over- 
throw of this necessitating sensus compositus of the predominating object 
can be effected by the reaction of the will to the initial impulses of the 
object; should it not react and the object reach the point of determination, 
the act is still free since the will did not react when it could. Liberty, then, 
of the created will formally consists in something negative. (For a good 
critical analysis of this theory, cf. the review of Johann Stufler, S.J., Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXX [1948], 107-10). 

In the light of the foregoing, one is now in a position to understand the 
author’s conclusion that a full, explicit, definitive obduracy of the human will 
cannot be had in this life, but can only take place when the soul has taken 
on the characteristics of a spiritual substance (angel), that is, after its 
separation from the body. For, owing to the abstractive nature of human 
cognition in this life and the presence of ever changing passions, it is easy for 
man to retract a previous will, i.e., to overthrow a former sensus composilus, 
to obtain a ‘‘new moral state of the question.” 

To elucidate this conclusion, the author enters upon a lengthy treatment 
of the intellectual and affective life of separated spiritual substances (pp. 19- 
154). Many unusual opinions are advanced here that one would like to 
enumerate but we must be content to observe that the “‘vera causa sufficiens” 
of the angel’s obduracy in sin is found in its entire psychic complex. The 
most important elements here are the natural intuitive character of angelic 
cognition and the passive condition of liberty, which bring it about that once 
the will has failed to react to a spontaneous, indeliberate motion of pride it is 
forever locked in the evil embrace of its own excellence, chosen as its last end. 
No new “moral state of the question” is possible because of the sweep of the 
intuitive knowledge under which the election was made. 

But there is a tremendous contrast between the sin of the angels and the 
mortal sins of men in this life. Theologically, it is true, every mortal sin 
bespeaks an aversion from God and a conversion to a creature; every mortal 
sin possesses an objective “‘aeternitatis sensus,” an irrevocable rejection of 
God. Psychological analysis, however, forces us to judge quite differently of 
this aversion from God than do the norms of theoretical logic. Man’s will 
on earth is capable of monstrous absurdities, guided as it is by abstractive 
knowledge and influenced by changing passions. It is ever flexible. Man 
may detest his sin the moment after its commission; in fact, even while 
sinning he may be looking towards a future pardon. Psychologically, there- 
fore, we may speak of a ‘“‘dimidiata voluntas” in the matter of the rejection of 
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God, since He is not rejected totally and explicitly but only implicitly. 
Actually there remains a certain, as it were, virtual or radical adhesion to 
God as one’s last end. Many mortal sins, therefore, from the psychological 
standpoint approach the characteristics of venial sin; in fact, what St. 
Thomas says of venial sin, “reparabilia sunt” (I-II, q. 88, a. 1), may be 
applied in a certain logical sense, mufatis mutandis, to very many mortal 
sins of this life. Compared with the sin of angels, mortal sin in this life 
does not attain to the full notion of mortal sin either in its consequences or in 
its intensity and force. Though it has an objective irrevocability, still in 
many cases a subjectively explicit, full, and definitive eternal rejection of 
God is lacking; hence the proximate reason for eternal punishment is not 
yet present (the interpretative eternal rejection of God mentioned by the- 
ologians is not such a reason) but only one that is remote. ‘“Ecquidem, 
juxta S. Thomae doctrinam a nobis hac dissertatione expositam, peccata 
nostra actualia, si ipsis ab hora mortis non accederet obfirmatio voluntatis in 
malum irrevocabilis, aeternaliter non punirentur. Itaque ratio proxima 
inducens immediate reatum aeternae poenae, non illa prior mala voluntas 
existit, sed potius novissima ipsius reaffirmatio definitiva per obstinationem” 
(p. 237; cf. also pp. 155-70; 267-73). 

When will this definitive reaffirmation of the former evil will take place? 
At the moment when the human soul takes on the psychic mode proper to 
spiritual substances, that is, at the moment when the intellect receives a 
natural intuitive cognition of itself and God. Only with the aid of this new 
light can the election of the will be irrevocable. There must, therefore, be a 
moment, at least posterior in nature to that of death, during which the soul 
gives a free, definitive adhesion to sin. 

What, then, of the “common doctrine of theologians and the Christian 
conscience” (p. 206) which has always understood that the status viae is 
concluded at the last moment of the present life? Will there be a possibility 
of salutary repentance when the soul receives this new intuitive light? 
These are admittedly grave problems. Though the author feels that there 
is much to be said for a hypothesis of a gradual transition from “imaginal 
cognition” to a “non-imaginal” one (intuitive) just prior to death, still, in any 
event, one must say that the moment of final decision pertains to the status 
viae, even if it follows by a posteriority of nature (the soul is beyond time) 
the moment of real death. ‘Non absurdum nec contra fidem poneres, ad 
mentem S. Thomae, statum viae protrahi quousque anima conditiones 
vitae novae perfecte assequatur, sic tamen ut hoc fiat mox seu statim post 
realem mortem” (p. 220). It would be perhaps truer to say that this mo- 
ment partakes of the characteristics of both s/a/us viae and termini (cf. pp. 
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205-28). And what of the possibility of repentance during this moment? 
Any obduracy, of course, at this time must result from a free election of the 
will; it is not automatic, as Billot suggests, thereby “thomisticam doctrinam 
funditus dissipans” (p. 238). There must be a sufficient reason for this final 
obduracy; ‘“‘atqui sufficientem non praebent obdurationis rationem anteriores 
animae dispositiones ... nec quidquam juvabit illam mere interpretativam 
voluntatem invocare...sed neque ex nova luce intuitivae cognitionis, 
redditur ratio sufficiens obdurationis. . . . Maneat igitur hoc inconcussum in 
doctrina S. Thomae: illa omnia eaque sola peccata poena maeternam proxima 
et sufficienti ratione postulare, quae naturali libertatis processu in obstina- 
tionem voluntatis aeternam, protempore mortis, resolvantur” (pp. 239-40). 
What are these sins? ‘“Mysteria hic latent divinae gratiae et praedestina- 
tionis! mysteria etiam psychologiae libertatis, et generalis et individualis 
(p. 240)!” 

The author, however, is not one of the ‘“Misericordes.” He adopts a 
very “pessimistic view” of the possibility of salutary repentance at this 
moment, despite the new light, and this because of the fact that many 
angels sinned, despite an even greater light, but particularly because of the 
disposition of pride that the sinner brings with him, coupled with the 
difficulty of eliciting an act of perfect contrition in but a moment. Attrition 
will be of no avail, in fact, “non enim difficile, etiam apud nos, componi 
potest attritionis quidam affectus, cum odio in Deum superbo, unde procedit 
obduratio et sustinetur’” (p. 153). Only one class of sinners, as the author 
sees it, has a good chance of salutary repentance, those, namely, who have 
sinned only “obiter” and have a naturally acquired habit of turning im- 
mediately to God in perfect contrition. Consequently, the doctrine pro- 
posed here is not a pernicious one, but rather salutary in its insistence on 
bringing the proper dispositions of soul to this decisive moment (cf. pp. 
229-60). 

This is not the doctrine of Hirscher and Schell, protests the author, for 
every mortal sin by which sanctifying grace is lost is a remote, but yet 
sufficient and efficacious disposition for inducing eternal punishment (cf. 
statement above!) and the eternal lot of the soul is irrevocably decided in 
the last moment of the present life (“which, however, chronologically 
coincides with the first moment of the next”). Regarding the opinion, how- 
ever, of Klee, viz., the souls of non-baptized infants receive the use of reason 
after death and are able to elicit an act of perfect charity, the author says: 
“etiamsi certa positive non demonstretur, sed neque absurda proditur e 
conspectu psychologiae; ideoque ad solvendam arduam difficultatem 
theologicam utiliter forsitan adhiberetur, praesertim si aliae solutiones 
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adaequatae deficiant’’ (p. 223), and proceeds to show why the opinion is not 
in conflict with the existence of a limbus puerorum or the necessity of baptism 
for salvation. 

In a footnote it is said that God is not strictly speaking Judge at the 
particular judgement but only “Praeses”’; “‘ipse peccator suimet judex est, 
imo totam causam agit, voluntate definitiva eligens inter Deum et creaturam 
peccati...” (p. 278, note 1). And finally in a Scholion a rather unusual 
explanation is given for the poena sensus of the damned; it is said to consist 
in the torturing possession of that creature for whose sake God was rejected 
as the soul’s last end. 

Though the author protests throughout his work that he is presenting the 
genuine doctrine of St. Thomas, it is quite obvious that he is not a faithful 
commentator of his guide; in fact, he rejects a number of clear-cut opinions 
and distorts others. A good instance of this latter is the use he makes—and 
it is not incidental—of De Malo, q. 7, a. 11, ad 11. Here St. Thomas is 
plainly speaking of the remission of the guilt of venial sin by an act of 
charity after death; our author, however, finds a principle here that is 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, to mortal sins committed ‘‘dimidiata 
voluntate,” even though St. Thomas in the body of the article states, “‘sed 
in futura vita mortale peccatum nunquam potest remitti quantum ad 
culpam, non enim post hanc vitam anima immutatur essentialiter immuta- 
tione per gratiae et caritatis infusionem de novo.” 

Contrary to the author’s protestation, it seems to this reviewer that the 
author follows the spirit, if not the letter, of the dangerous doctrines of 
Hirscher and Schell; he has introduced a type of mortal sin which needs 
subjective confirmation after death for a just sentence of eternal damna- 
tion, a confirmation that is not automatic or ex natura rei but free, hence 
allowing the possibility of salutary repentance; he extends, contrary to 
Catholic doctrine, the s/atus viae into the realm of status termini, this be- 
comes all too obvious when he even admits “ignis purgatorius qui temporalis 
est, non vero aeternus infernalis, peccatoribus christianis ad illum supremum 
instans forsitan salutariter poenitentibus assignetur” (p. 311, note). Though 
the author may not be one of the “Misericordes” in personal attitude, still 
the principles of this group would seem to be implicit in his doctrine. 


Alma College Wiiu1aM A. HvuesMay, S.J. 
DE SCIENTIA DEI FUTURORUM CONTINGENTIUM SECUNDUM S. THOMAM 


EJUSQUE PRIMOS SEQUACES. By Julianus Groblicki. Krakéw, 1938. 
Pp. 146. 
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The purpose of this work, a doctorate thesis originally presented to the 
faculty of the Angelicum, is not to attempt a definitive solution of the prob- 
lem how God knows the contingent futures nor to decide whether the Tho- 
mistic (Bannezian) or Molinistic answer represents the genuine mind of 
St. Thomas, but to investigate the question historically and discover how St. 
Thomas’ first followers understood his teaching. To this end Part One 
studies the pertinent tests of St. Thomas himself, compares the doctrine 
found there with its sources (Boethius and St. Albert the Great) and with 
current Augustinianism as represented by St. Bonaventure, and investigates 
writings of a number of the Angelic Doctor’s earliest disciples (Peter of 
Tarentaise, Hannibald de Hannibaldis, Romanus of Rome, Giles of Rome, 
Peter of Auvergne). The Second Part is engaged with the controversy 
stirred up by the vigorous opposition of the Franciscan school to the new 
teaching; here the author devotes his research to William de la Mare’s 
Corruplorium (Correctorium Fratris Thomae), which gave definitive public 
form to the reaction, and to the various Correctoria written in defence of St. 
Thomas’ position. 

Analyzing these sources, some of them unedited, the author reaches the 
general conclusion that for St. Thomas and his first followers God knows the 
contingent futures in a twofold way: (1) because He sees them as present to 
His eternity in their real esse; and (2) because He is their cause. 

The first conclusion is ably presented and the author merits special 
praise for bringing into clearer light the position of St. Thomas—that by 
His eternity God is present to all time and thus knows all contingents as 
present and existing in themselves with that real, physical esse they will have 
at some moment of time. This doctrine, found in Boethius, whom St. 
Thomas cites, was in opposition to St. Albert and St. Bonaventure, who 
maintained the presence of things to the divine eternity only in their cogni- 
tional or intentional esse (“in ideis,”’ “in rationibus causalibus”); but there 
seems no doubt that the other is St. Thomas’ meaning. It is assured by 
the passages from his own works, the understanding of his adversaries, and 
the writings of his early defenders who, with one or two exception, always 
acknowledged this sense of their master’s teaching and strove to answer the 
difficulties impugning it. 

In urging the second conclusion regarding divine causality the author, 
influenced no doubt by his preference for the Bannezian solution (of which 
he scatters a few hints), appears a bit tendentious, and seems to put far 
more accent on the divine causality as explanatory of the divine fore- 
knowledge than St. Thomas or his early disciples did. More often the 
appeal to this causality is deduced from principles merely mentioned or 
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stated elsewhere rather than by stressing the texts engaged directly with the 
contingent futures. Thus the argument from the Conira Gentiles, I, 68, 
is far from convincing, since the passage is not dealing with the acts of the 
will in so far as they are contingent futures (these were treated in the chapter 
immediately preceding, c. 67), but rather with the scrutiny of hearts (as the 
scriptural texts alleged bear witness). This is not to say that St. Thomas 
does not refer to God’s causality in explaining the divine foreknowledge; 
he does. But the point is that he seems never to have considered it a 
sufficient explanation. To explain the infallibility of God’s cognition of 
the contingent futures he always turns to their presence to the divine 
eternity. The author (pp. 38-39) has attempted to reconcile the two 
conclusions, and finds himself moving in the right direction by making the 
link the real ontological existence of the contingent futures as the term of the 
divine foreknowledge; but he was stopped short of carrying his reasoning to 
the ultimate conclusion. In the last analysis the solution embraces the 
solution of the whole problem of contingence (which the author has appre- 
ciated), and in the reviewer’s opinion the best exposition of St. Thomas’ 
mind on that factor has been presented in the pages of this periodical by 
Fr. Bernard Lonergan in his articles, “St. Thomas’ Thought on Gratia 
Operans” (THEoLocicaL Stupres, 1941-42; especially III [1942], 541-47). 
While it is outside the scope of this review to repeat the latter writer’s 
views, a pertinent question or two may give a clue to the proper solution. 
In any attempt to understand St. Thomas’ answer a common fallacy “lies 
in supposing God’s knowledge of the creature, or His creative will and 
operation, to be some reality in God that would not be there if He had not 
created. God is immutable. He is entitatively identical whether He 
creates or does not create. His knowledge or will or production of the 
created universe adds only a relatio rationis to the actus purus. They are 
predications by extrinsic denomination. Further, it is to be observed 
that a fallacy on this point is closely connected with fallacious ideas of 
time. For there can be no predication by extrinsic denomination without 
the actuality of the extrinsic denominator: else the adaequatio veritatis is not 
satisfied. Accordingly, to assert that God knows this creature or event, 
that He wills it, that He effects it, is also ipso facto to assert that the creature 
or event actually is” (pp. 542-43). “It is only in the logico—metaphysical 
simultaneity of the atemporal present that God’s knowledge is infallible, 
His will irresistible, His action efficacious” (p. 553). It would seem, there- 
fore, that any appeal to causality to explain the infallible foreknowledge of 
God must always come back to the ontological presentiality of things to the 
divine eternity. On this point St. Thomas seems always to insist, and he 
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returns to it as often as he takes up the discussion of the contingent futures. 
Whether or not room is left for the competing theories that came later is not 
the point at issue, for the work at hand is meant to be historical and nothing 
more. It can be said that in good part, though not entirely, that the author 
has achieved his objective. 


Woodstock College Tuomas A. Bropay, S. J. 


De Evucuarist1a. Tom. II: De Sacrificio. By Emmanuel Doronzo, 
0.M.I. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. x + 781- 
1219 + [47]. $7.00. 

This volume is the seventh and last chapter of Doronzo’s magnificent 
work on the Eucharist, the first volume of which was reviewed in THEOLOG- 
IcAL Stupres, [X (1948), 460-61. The general observations made in that 
review are equally applicable to the second volume. It will suffice here, 
therefore, to call attention to the particular features of this chapter, and to 
add a word of comment on the author’s position with reference to formalis 
ratio sacrificit Missae. 

The fifteen articles of this chapter treat successively of the following 
questions: the nature of sacrifice in general; the existence of the sacrifice 
of the Mass; its essence and formalis ratio; its efficient cause, that is to say, 
its officers, principal and secondary; its complex final cause in ordine inten- 
tionis et executionis (seven articles); a comparison of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice and sacrament; lastly, an article on the ceremonies of the Mass. 

On the knotty question of the formalis ratio, the author skilfully and 
clearly groups the pertinent theories with their sundry variations under 
three main headings: sententia sacrificii,—repraesentationis,—immolationis,— 
oblationis. This detailed and comprehensive coverage is one of the out- 
standing features of the book, and its value is not at all diminished by the 
fact that Doronzo personally prefers what he considers to be the simpler 
explanation stemming from the “older tradition.” According to this 
explanation, the sacrifice of the Mass consists “formaliter in ipsa oblatione 
atque immolatione crucis, prout repraesentative reiterata in mystica macta- 
tione eiusdem victimae, per consecrationem peracta” (pp. 1016 sq.). The 
self-same “oblatio et immolatio,” or “oblatio immolativa,” or ‘Christus 
passus”’ is on Calvary ‘“‘secundum esse physicum, entitativum, absolutum,” 
and is present in the Mass “‘secundum esse repraesentativum, objectivum, 
relativum.” “...Haec oblatio et immolatio in cruce exercetur secundum 
suum esse physicum, in missa vero secundum esse repraesentativum. 
Signanter dicimus ‘exercetur’;...nam in missa exercetur in ordine objec- 
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tivo (sicut in cruce exercitum est in ordine physico), quatenus Christus ipse, 
victima crucis, se subicit sacramentali ac reali mactationi quae, quamvis de 
se non sit sacrificalis, tamen in actu exercito reproducit quidquid physice 
actum est in ipsa cruce, ac ita ipsam tragoediam et sacrificium Calvariae 
realiter ac mystice reddit praesens in altari” (p. 1018). 

Doronzo expresses the hope that this return to the earlier simplicity will 
put an end to “incessantibus nec foecundis inquisitionibus modernorum de 
essentia sacrificii Missae” (p. 1026). This reviewer can only say regret- 
fully that the hope is unfulfilled in his case. The clock has merely been 
turned back, and it seems that the modern theories are necessary, if not too 
successful, attempts to explain Aow it is the identically same Christus passus 
on Calvary and in the Mass. It seems that either Doronzo is not clear in 
defending his position on this point (an unlikely supposition in view of his 
shining clarity elsewhere in the book) or the theory in its core defies clarifica- 
tion. 

A final observation may be permitted. In view of the fact that the 
scholarly author objects to De la Taille’s theory chiefly on the score that it 
can scarcely be reconciled with the mind and words of Trent, his book in 
complete fairness should carry some reference to an article by De la Taille 
entitled “The Last Supper and Catholic Divines from Henry VIII to the 
Council of Trent” (Jrish Eccl. Record, June, 1925). It is the conviction of 
many serious students of history and of theology that that article (reprinted 
in the volume, “‘The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and 
Defined,” Sheed and Ward, 1930) answered the fearsome objection quite 
satisfactorily. 


St. Mary’s College CLEMENT De Mutz3, S. J. 


De VERBO INCARNATO ET DE BEATA VIRGINE Maria. By Corentin Lar- 
nicol, C.S.Sp. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1948. Pp. 243. 

This work is a text-book presenting a compendium of Christology and 
Mariology for the use of professors and students as well as for those engaged 
in the work of the ministry. For reasons of utility the author separates his 
treatment of common Catholic doctrine from that of controverted points. 
The latter are considered after the common doctrine has been established. 
While the usual method of presenting each point—terms, adversaries, proofs, 
objections—is followed, still only the necessary minimum of definitions and 
explanations is given. Both conciseness and completeness are thus achieved. 
The brevity characteristic of a compendium is furthered by citing, in the 
proofs of theses, a few principal Scripture texts and by referring to the index 
number of Rouet de Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum for the pertinent 
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doctrine of the Fathers. The author adopts definite positions on contro- 
verted points. Christ has no human personality because He lacks the act of 
substantial existence proper to His human nature. The hypostatic union, 
then, consists in the actuation of the human nature by the personal existence 
of the Divine Word. Christ had a strict command to die. This is con- 
ciliated with His impeccability and liberty by distinguishing a double 
impeccability in Christ, that of a comprehensor and that of a viator. The 
former is caused by the beatific vision and renders freedom with regard to 
precepts impossible; the latter is brought about by efficacious graces and is 
just as compatible with freedom under divine commands as these graces 
themselves. The causality of Christ as man in the production of grace and 
in miracles is physical as well as moral. Mary cooperated immediately in 
the objective redemption. 


West Baden College. James J. Dov e, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By George H. Joyce, S.J. Heythrop Theologi- 
cal Series, I. London: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xiii + 645. 21s. 

The present volume is a second edition, revised and enlarged by Fr. 
Joyce, who completed his task shortly before his death in 1943; it was seen 
through the press by Fr. F. Courtney, S. J. The alterations are confined 
to the historical parts of the work. The following chapters have been re- 
written to some extent: c. II, “The Formation of Christian Marriage. (i) 
The Essential Factor: Consent’; c. VI, ““The Church’s Jurisdiction over 
Matrimonial Causes”; c. XIII, “Monogamy: Second and Subsequent 
Marriages.”’ A new section (4) has been added to c. XII, dealing with papal 
dispensations from the impediments arising from consanguinity and affinity. 
Three documents concerning dowry, marriage before a notary, and the 
minister of the sacrament, are new additions in the Appendix. A revised 
and enlarged index completes the work. 


West Baden College C. L. Firstos, S.J. 


Canters LaENNEC: Les ETATS INTERSEXUELS. (Nos. 2 & 3, 1947). Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, 1948. Pp. 48, 48. 80 fr. ea. 

This French Journal of Medical Ethics and Medico-Moral Theology 
deserves the highest praise and we are indebted to its editors for many 
valuable contributions on such difficult and vexing problems as abortion, 
birth-control, hysterectomy, real and apparent death, psychoanalysis, and 
miracles at Lourdes. We cannot too highly recommend this scholarly 
review to all priests, doctors and educators. Here is found cogent evidence 
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of the great gain that follows from professional collaboration of priests and 
doctors. 

Numbers 2 and 3 of the 1947 Cahiers treat of “‘Les états intersexuels”’ in a 
scholarly and sympathetic manner. The subject matter is delicate and 
leads into various forms of sexual aberrations. Dr. Ombredanne and Pére 
Tesson discuss from the point of view of medicine and moral theology the 
problems of marriage of hermaphrodites. We must here distinguish two 
questions: lawfulness of operations on these hermaphrodites, and the 
canonical validity of their marriages. The very success of certain opera- 
tions might result in the impediment of impotency, and this fact might be 
forgotten due to an excessive stress on the argument from the social rejec 
tion and loneliness of the hermaphrodite. 

By far the greater number of pages is devoted to the study of homo- 
sexuality. A profound and searching analysis is made of its causes and 
mentality as seen in medical case-history, literature, psychoanalysis, 
spiritual direction and in the testimony of homosexuals themselves. ‘“Tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.”’ Understanding of the homosexual 
climate will surely aid in its treatment. As Dr. Le Moal writes: “A ces 
anormaux constitutionels nous devons non pas le mépris, mais la pitié et la 
charité.” Pharisaical condemnation or naive astonishment will doom our 
healing attempts to failure. 

The chapter of Dr. Gengoux on homosexuality in literature is a fascinating 
one. We read of the conversations in Plato, of Sappho, Verlaine, Proust, 
Gide, Renée Vivien. Here we see homosexuality as a weary search for 
Infinite Beauty, a nostalgia for the serenity and innocence of childhood, the 
flight from future and present, the cowardly refusal to accept love, marriage, 
sex, children; the dream-world of mirage, the artificial paradise, the “cher- 
chant l’éternité dans la minute bréve,” the affected calm, the heresy of 
angelism, the inversion of eternity, rebellion against God’s design, the 
supreme egoism, the devouring of self by self, rejection by society, ensuing 
inferiority, pride, and justification, the liquefaction of virility, the inevitable 
eternity of sadness, of life that is all regret, the ‘facilis descensus averni’’, the 
last circle of hell, no life, no death. 

The authors are at one in their insistence in distinguishing between 
masculine and feminine homosexuality, between homosexuality of tendency 
and of act, and almost all are unwilling, because of insufficient evidence, to 
accept innate or constitutional homosexuality. If then homosexuality is 
acquired, we must think in terms of causes, occasions (e.g., bisexual board- 
ing-schools). As Claudel says so well: “Sauvez-nous du premier péché 


commis par surpris.” 
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Remedies for homosexuality will be physical and/or psychical. The 
doctors think that hormone treatment is too risky. There is no one general 
remedy since there is no single type of homosexuality. All stress the im- 
portance of reeducation, a reorientation, an exposition of the nature and 
creative values of true married love, to obtain success in conquering the 
barrier of sex. ‘La prophylaxie de l’homosexualité est pour une large 
mesure un probléme d’éducation sexuelle au sens plein du mot.” 

Priests and doctors are advised to receive the homosexual with all possible 
kindness and understanding, to arouse his confidence, to dispel his fatalism 
and despair, to be most discreet at first in questioning him, not to mention 
the spiritual or grace too early, lest they view grace as magic or a talisman, 
and lest, if they fall again, they find their last anchor is gone. We are also 
advised not to answer too soon their questions as to the degree of respon- 
sibility in their sin, for it takes time to determine the roles of disease and 
freedom. Above all, the homosexual must separate himself physically and 
mentally from his former companions and milieu. The authors feel that 
marriage may be permitted more readily to homosexual women than to men, 
because of what children and a home can do to restore normality. In the 
weaning process of men, we must expect them at first to fall in love with 
women who resemble their former homosexual companions. ‘Le mariage 
comme moyen thérapeutique doit étre rejeté d’une facon absolue et sans 
condition.” For many homosexual men marriage is inadvisable; for them, 
sublimation, other interests, social activity. 

Rarely should homosexuals be allowed to go into the priesthood or the 
religious life. We must check closely on heredity and the cause of the 
homosexual deviation. True, the ideal of vocation can speed recovery, but 
there is always the danger that the vocation is but another escape from sex 
and marriage. 

If to save one soul is worthwhile, if to effect one happy marriage or to 
prevent a disastrous one is worthwhile, if to prevent one sin is worthwhile, 
then every priest should study carefully these Cahiers Laénnec. 


College of Christ the King. J. Eruiorr MacGuieay, S.J. 


LA FECONDAZIONE ARTIFICIALE. By Agostino Gemelli,O.F.M. Milano: 
Vita e Pensiero, 1947. Pp. 75. 

The distinguished Rector of the Catholic University of Milan is eminently 
fitted to discuss both the medical and the moral aspects of artificial fecunda- 
tion, for he is a physician as well as a theologian. In this most recent of his 
many monographs he presents briefly and clearly both aspects of the subject 
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and also furnishes data as to the extent of the practice of artificial fecunda- 
tion at the present day. 

It is important, however, to realize that Fr. Gemelli is using the expres- 
sion “artificial fecundation”’ in a somewhat different sense from that which is 
usually given it in the United States. When this expression—or its more 
common synonym “artificial insemination’’—is employed in our country it 
signifies primarily the impregnation of a married woman with the seed of a 
man who is not her husband (heterologous artificial insemination). Fr. 
Gemelli is concerned for the most part with measures other than normal 
sexual union whereby a woman is fecundated by the seed of her own husband 
(homologous artificial insemination). 

After briefly relating in the first two chapters the growth of the practice of 
artificial fecundation in Europe and in the United States, the author presents 
in the third chapter the opinions of theologians on the morality of this 
practice. Only the homologous type is discussed. Fr. Gemelli points out 
that all theologians agree that any procedure which involves masturbation 
on the part of the husband is sinful. A like condemnation must be meted 
out, he says, on the process of procuring seed from the seminal vesicles by 
massage. It is a disputed point whether or not it is licit to obtain seed by 
puncturing the epididymis. Most theologians allow that method of assisting 
the generative process which consists of drawing the seed into a syringe 
after it has been deposited properly in the vagina and depositing it more 
deeply. 

Medical phases of artificial fecundation are examined in the fourth chap- 
ter. The author proposes his views on the causes of sterility, the period in 
which conception can take place, the danger of infection involved in the 
injection of seed into the uterus, etc. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters Fr. Gemelli gives his own opinions on the 
morality of artificial fecundation, which are more rigorous than those held 
by many theologians, and yet seem to be deduced logically from indubitable 
principles. It is interesting to note the similarity between Fr. Gemelli’s 
conclusions and those reached by Fr. W. K. Glover, S. M., in his recent 
doctoral dissertation Artificial Insemination among Human Beings (Catholic 
University of America, 1948), though both authors studied the question 
independently. 

Fr. Gemelli lays down the principles that no one has the disposition of 
his own sexual life (since this is the exclusive right of the married partner); 
no one may dispose of the germinative cells of his body save in sexual inter- 
course; only a married person may make use of these cells at the request of 
his married partner. From these principles Fr. Gemelli concludes that all 
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the methods employed for artificial fecundation are sinful, including the 
process of aspirating seed from the epididymis. Even the use of a syringe 
to draw up the seed (after it has been properly deposited) and to force it 
further into the woman’s body is illicit, he claims, because it is an act 
distinct from conjugal intercourse. Finally, he points out the immorality of 
artificial insemination through the aid of a “donor,” whether the woman is 
married or unmarried. 

Although Fr. Gemelli has produced an excellent work, it is to be regretted 
that he did not have at his disposal some of the literature on the subject of 
artificial insemination that has been published in the United States in recent 
years. Not a single American publication appears in his bibliography. 


Catholic University of America FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


La RENUNCIA ALL’ UFFICIO ECCLESIASTICO NELLA STORIA DEL DIRITTO 
CANONICO DALLA EtA AposTOLICA ALLA RiFoRMA CAaTToLica. By Pier 
Giovanni Caron. Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” Pp. 
xviii + 413. 

The purpose of the author is an adequate juridical and historical investiga- 
tion of the renunciation of an ecclesiastical office from the apostolic age to 
the period of the Council of Trent. The prescribed qualities, formalities, 
and effects of a renunciation as listed in canons 184-91, for example, the 
influence of mefus gravis, the written or oral form of renunciation, the neces- 
sity of acceptance and the power of acceptance, the sense, application and 
effects of a tacit renunciation are thoroughly examined in all legal and 
historical sources and in the canonical authors of the particular period. 
The historical treatment does not consist of a mere chronical catalogue of 
laws but also gives a satisfactory examination into the external occasion and 
motives of the various laws. The material content of the work is not of 
general interest, even to canonists. The formal aspect and structure of the 
volume constitute an outstanding example of a most laborious juridical 
and historical investigation of a canonical question. 


Woodstock College Josepu F. GALLEN, S. J. 


La Mort ET SES PROBLEMES. By Docteur Henri Bon. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1947. Pp.x + 286. 180 Fr. 

A little less than half of this book (the first 112 pages) is devoted to that 
varying period of time which usually precedes death and is called “the 
agony,”’ even when suffering is not acute or is absent. The problems con- 
sidered here are physiological, psychological, and moral. The remainder of 
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of facile debating points. The spirit is that of St. John of the Cross when he 
wrote, ‘“‘Where there is no love, there put love and you will reap love.” 
But if reunion will be the fruit of love, it must be, in the words of Dr. 
Joseph Lortz whom the Bishop cites, ‘‘seinsgerechten Liebe.” 

Dr. Buchberger treats of recent efforts (mostly in Germany) in the direc- 
tion of reunion; of the difficulties, both historical and psychological, that 
impede progress; of the basic postulates of reunion; and finally of the 
immediate tasks that lie ahead. He insists on the proximate need of foster- 
ing an ethos, a spiritual temper that will be favorable to a rapprochement 
between souls. 

Theological competence and a pastoral charity that remind one of the late 
Bishop Marius Besson of Lausanne, make Dr. Buchberger a sure leader in 
these delicate tasks where ineptitude can be so damaging. One cannot but 
think of Blessed Peter Faber who worked for the same ends four centuries ago 
and whose spirit is so needed today. 


Weston College. Francis X. LAwior, S.J. 


WEHRHAFTE GLAUBIGKEIT. By Josef Lechner. Wiirzburg: Echter- 
Verlag, 1948. Pp. 203. 

Dr. Lechner tells us that it is his purpose to treat of what one means when 
he says “I believe,” rather than to explain how one comes to believe, or 
how belief stands in relation to the whole process of justification. It is less 
the genesis and psychology of faith than the ontology of faith that commands 
the lines of this book. If this methodology results in a certain desiccation of 
the profoundly religious nature of the act of faith, the loss is only apparent; 
for the ontology of faith, somewhat schematically presented if you will, does 
bring into focus the essence of that deep movement of the spiritual man 
which is, though darkly and obliquely, a sharing and communion in God’s 
own knowledge. 

To realize his purpose the author discusses the meaning of faith in general, 
as we gather it from the experience of everyday life; the specific nature of 
Christian faith, as portrayed in the New Testament and especially in St. 
John’s gospel; the act and content of revelation, with emphasis on the 
analogy of being as the ground of the possibility of the act of revelation; the 
motive of faith; the traditional teaching of the Church as the canon of faith; 
the role of dogmas as living and vivifying absolutes in the act of belief; the 
development and language of dogma; the motives of credibility; and lastly 
the grandeur of the burden of faith. 

Recent history affords perhaps a tragic perspective to many of Dr. 
Lechner’s developments: on the need to overcome the religious infantilism 
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that permits one’s religious culture to lag far behind one’s secular culture; 
on the need to resist the herd-spirit that is the fruit of mass propaganda; on 
the vigilance required to withstand the affective and volitive, as well as the 
intellectual, attacks on faith; on the urgency of a living witness to the reality 
and dynamism of faith in the lives of Christians. 

The book is not meant for theologians, not all of whom will agree with 
certain of its nuances and emphases, but for educated catholics who are 
seeking a deeper understanding of the “‘scio cui credidi.” It will serve its 
purpose well. 


Weston College Francis X. LAwior, S.J. 


Tue New TESTAMENT IN THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED 
ScRIPTURES FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK. (Small edition). By the Rev, 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. Pp.ix-+ 479. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1948. $4.00. 

Thirty-five years ago the first of eleven fascicles of the Westminster 
Version was published. In the ensuing years up to 1935 the succeeding 
fascicles appeared at various intervals. Then the entire New Testament 
was published in four volumes which retailed at $3.75 per volume. That 
made the price of the complete set $15.00 which is even today rather pro- 
hibitive for a New Testament. Yet the work, into whose production went 
many years of painstaking labor and the best Catholic scholarship that the 
English-speaking world could offer, deserved the widest circulation. The 
obstacle to this has been removed by the “‘small edition.” 

The original edition was much more than a mere version. The extensive 
and very satisfying footnotes, the lengthy introductions to each book and the 
scholarly excursus on important problems made the work almost a com- 
mentary. It filled a great need and rendered invaluable service to the cause 
of Catholic biblical scholarship. 

The small edition has been made possible by the omission of many of the 
footnotes, the abbreviation of others and of the introductions, and the omis- 
sion of the excursus. A further aid to reducing the cost of production was 
the simplification of the typographical aids to eye and mind of the reader. 
The editor, venerable veteran of many years of service to the Bible, the 
English Jesuit, Father Lattey, would not have this small edition considered 
as a substitute for the larger edition but rather as an introduction toit. He 
has availed himself of all the constructive criticism which has been given 
in the intervening years and of the recent textual criticism, to produce this 
revised “small” edition. It is practically “pocket” size, yet is quite legible. 
A dept of gratitude is due the editor for making this scholarly version avail- 
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able in an edition within the means of the average reader, and we wish it the 
wide diffusion it so richly deserves. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. Josep L. Litty, C.M. 


Die ADRESSATEN DES ERSTEN KORINTHERBRIEFES. By Dr. Rudolf 
Hundstorfer, O.S.B. Kremsmiinster: Kommissionsverlag bei Verlag ‘Wei- 
sermihl,” Weis. 1948. Pp. 72. 

To whom specifically did St. Paul direct the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians? Special introduction texts list the three schools of opinion on this 
question, viz., those who hold that the epistle was intended as a circular 
letter for the Christian communities in general, those who narrow the circle 
of destinies to the privince of Achaia, and those who limit the original 
recipients to members of the church in the city of Corinth. Dr. Hundstorfer 
gives us the principal proponents of each of these theories together with a 
critical analysis of their main arguments. Methodically and with precision 
he proves why the first two positions are untenable, and why the third alone 
meets the requirements of text and context. 

Intimately connected with this principal problem is the position and 
meaning of the individual words and phrases in the key clause, 1 Cor. 1:2. 
To this the author devotes the fifth and final chapter. Of particular interest 
is his resolution of the difficult phrases at the end of verse two, “Paulus... 
den Geheiligten in Christus Jesus, den berufenen Heiligen, sowie allen, 
welche anrufen den Namen unseres Herrn Jesus Christus in jedweder 
Amisstellung, der ihren sowohl, als auch der unseren” (p. 52). The trans- 
lation of the Greek, fopos, by “position,” “official rank,” “dignity,”’ does not 
follow precedent. But a consideration of Acts 1:24f, I Cor. 14:16 and 
numerous passages from the early Christian writers makes his version more 
than plausible. 

Thoroughness, exactness, orderliness characterize the presentation. 
Actually only one verse is treated—with the opinions of 135 authors quoted 
and criticized. The reviewer feels reasonably certain that Dr. Hundstorfer 
has given a definitive solution to the rendition of 1 Cor. 1:2 and to the 
problem regarding the audience to which First Corinthians was originally 
addressed. 


St. John’s Seminary WituraM G. Herpt, O.S.B. 
CONIECTANEA NEOTESTAMENTICA, XI. Edited by the New Testament 


Seminar of Upsala. Upsala: C. W. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 250. 
This volume of miscellaneous articles on the New Testament reflects the 
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point of view of advanced Protestant exegesis. It is dedicated to the sixty- 
year-old professor of Upsala University, Dr. Anthony Fridrichsen, by his 
pupils and friends, to honor him for many years of conscientious work in 
biblical exegesis and philology, and to pay tribute to his genial personality. 

The contributors are the leaders of the Form-Criticism School, M. Dibe- 
lius, R. Bultmann, W. Michaelis, and others who share their views. Assum- 
ing that the text of the New Testament, which has come down to us, is a 
compilation, these higher critics endeavor to discover in it what they call 
“primitive Christian teaching,” or the “Evangelium Christi” as distinguished 
from the “Evangelium de Christo.” The former is the Gospel preached by 
Christ, the ““Kerygma”’; the latter is the mythical enlargement which the 
primitive Gospel underwent in the second Christian generation, and which 
is the written Gospel that has come down to us. 

“Jesus preached that man must obey God,” says M. Goguel, “and he 
recognized in the books of the Old Testament, especially in the Law, a 
revelation of God . . . This he came to accomplish and to push to its furthest 
consequences, by requiring complete submission to God” (p. 77). “The 
most essential characteristic of the personality of Jesus was the feeling of 
living intimately and continually in union with the Father. .. He felt that 
his relation to God was not, as in the case of other men, interrupted by sin, 
and that brought about the feeling that he was not a child of God like so 
many others, but a Son of God in a particular sense. And this led him to 
think that he had received from God a message of deliverance, which he 
must bring to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (p. 78). “To his dis- 
ciples Jesus was the representative and interpreter of God. It is here that 
we must seek the point of departure for the further development of Christol- 
ogy. This Christology does not proceed from the revelation of a super- 
natural truth, but from the impression produced by a person” (p. 79). 

W. R. Kuemmel asks whether the ideas and thought-processes found in 
the New Testament can be accepted by modern man. He thinks they can, 
if we rid the narrative of its mythical elements. Among these are counted 
“the representation of everything supernatural, of the divine as human, of 
what pertains to the other world as finding place in this World” (p. 111). 
Then coming down to particulars, he designates as mythical the passages 
which relate the pre-existence of Christ, his virginal birth, his descent into 
hell, his ascent into heaven, as well as those which represent Jesus as divine 
(p. 112), also the account of what happened at Jesus’ baptism, and the 
references to the second coming of Christ and the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. The last two subjects, he admits, were used by Peter and Paul 
and other disciples in their preaching about Christ, but are they historical or 
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mythical happenings, and how must we interpret them nowadays (pp. 
116 f.)? 

That some miracles have only a symbolic significance is described by G. 
Lindeskog in the article entitled, “The Veil of the Temple.”” T. W. Manson 
shows how the present text, Mk 2:27 ff., ought to read. M. Dibelius 
eliminates all the miraculous elements from the story of the conversion of 
Cornelius in Acts 10:1-11:18. R. Bultmann indicates an early Christian 
hymn in I Pet. 3:18-22._ W. Michaelis proves that the Paraclete title, used 
in John’s Gospel, was not derived from Mandaean writings. J. Jeremias 
discovers in Pap. Ox. 840 a controversy of Jesus with the Pharisees, which 
he thinks belongs to the oral Gospel, the Evangelium Christi. 

Not all the articles are exegetical; philology also claims a share of them. 
A. Debrunner discusses several variant readings found in the Chester 
Beatty papyri, compares them with readings in the oldest uncials, and ex- 
presses his preferences, adding sound reasons for the same. A. Nock points 
out the large number of newly coined words to be found in Hermetic writings. 
B. Reicke compares the uncials of I Tim., and H. Risenfeld investigates the 
different meanings of ‘‘arneisthai.”’ 

Aside from the fact that it is impossible to eliminate the supernatural 
from the Gospels and other New Testament writings, which these higher 
critics themselves reluctantly admit, what evidence have they that the 
second Christian generation evolved the Christology which is the sum and 
substance of the written New Testament? And if it is false, how did it 
find credence so readily? These points alone are sufficient to condemn the 
Form-Criticism theory. 


St. Mary’s College H. WILLMERING, S.J. 


Jesus: WHAT MANNER OF MAN. By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xi + 123. $2.25. 

It is usual to invite a liberal Protestant theologian to give the Shaffer 
Lectures at the Yale School of Divinity. The 1946 lecturer, Dr. Cadbury, is 
the well known Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard, and one of the 
foremost living New Testament scholars. What manner of man does he 
find Jesus to be? He answers this question by exploring six other questions: 
Is not this Jesus? Whence this wisdom? Why speakest Thou in parables? 
What is this? New Teaching! How knoweth this man? By what 
authority? 

In answering these questions he attempts in a modest manner to study 
Jesus in his specific historical environment. He is interested in how Jesus 
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thought rather than in any thoughts which Jesus may have had. He wishes 
to uncover the mental processes of this man in his daily struggle with life’s 
problems with an eye to present day problems. Thus, while assuming that 
Jesus is no more than a human personality, he sets aside, or tries to set 
aside, all Christological speculation. He wants nothing to do with meta- 
physics. His field is history, facts. 

To produce this historical picture of Jesus’ mental processes he depends 
exclusively on the synoptic gospels. Even here he does not accept all the 
evidence as fact. He eliminates and selects, for he sees the Evangelists as 
interpreters as well as reporters. His aim is to free the historical Jesus not 
only from metaphysical and theological vagaries, but also from the Evange- 
lists’ subjective view of him. 

In Jesus he finds a very special preoccupation with human conduct. His 
wisdom in approaching a solution to a moral problem springs from several 
sources: Judaism’s long history, his own rabbinical training, but most of all 
the vigor of his own mind. From these reserves Jesus is able to construct 
an audacious ethic which was a challenge to his times. He often clothes his 
moral teaching in parables because they were characteristic of Hebrew 
tradition. Yet much of his teaching is immediately relevant rather than 
abstract, systematic, and universal. These latter qualities, the author 
surmises, were probably changes wrought in the development of the gospel 
material. 

This extraordinary teaching is not revelation. Any supernatural en- 
dowment is repudiated by the author. For Professor Cadbury, while 
admitting very great difficulty in trying to achieve his purpose of sounding 
the mind of Jesus and while straining to justify his own personal view of that 
mind, is quite clear in rejecting any reference to divinity. For he asserts 
that Jesus’ teaching despite its intensity and extreme character is by no 
means unique. He acquired all his knowledge by personal experience of 
moral truth in a very normal, but highly sensitive, manner and in no way 
was aware of any special revelation. While he spoke with authority, his 
influence resided solely in the validity of the truth he taught, in the force of 
his own conscience and in his spontaneous self-assurance. 

Professor Cadbury insists that this interpretation of Jesus’ mind, more 
psychological than logical, has importance in the present century, since we 
are facing many problems, especially social ones, which resemble the prob- 
lems which this man of the first century had to face. Only by a deeper 
penetration into the secret of Jesus’ mental processes will we uncover his 
answer to our dilemmas and doubts. 

This study, which is packed with serious thought and graced with a be- 
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coming modesty, is worth the studious consideration of New Testament 
scholars. It will give them a vivid awareness of how matter-of-factly 
Christ’s divinity is slighted, ignored, and denied in preference for a humanity 
which is striking and challenging, but hardly unique. 


Woodstock College James T. GriFFIn, S.J. 


INITIATION BIBLIQUE. Publiée sous la direction de A. Robert et A. 
Tricot. Nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée. Tournai: Desclée & Cie, 
1948. Pp. xxiv + 992. 

Enlarged by some one hundred and fifty-eight pages, this second edition 
contains not only new matter, but also, in some sections, a rather definite 
rehandling of the first edition which was received so well in 1939. The 
additions include a discussion of the synoptic problem and the apocryphal 
books of the Old and New Testament by A. Tricot, and a description of the 
Temple of Jerusalem by L.-H. Vincent. L. Vaganay has replaced the 
former exposition of Catholic exegesis with an entirely new treatment which, 
among other good features, makes constant reference to the latest encyclical 
on Sacred Scripture. The analysis and study of individual books of the 
Bible receives more detailed consideration, and the history of the Jewish 
people has been developed. 

Like its predecessor, this book deserves a prominent place in the library of 
professors of Scripture and Fundamental Theology, not only because of its 
encyclopedic scope on matters pertinent to the New and Old Testament, but 
also because of the competence of each of the contributors in his particular 
field. Familiar names, such as Cardinal Tisserant, Lagrange, Lebreton, 
Huby, Pirot, Bonsirven, Tricot, constitute a sufficient guarantee that what is 
written about inspiration, the literary genres, textual criticism, exegesis, 
history, geography, etc., will result in a convenient and authoritative book 
of reference. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


SAMMLUNG: MEDIZIN-PHILOSOPHIE-THEOLOGIE. Gegriindet und heraus- 
gegeben von Univ.-Prof. Doktor Hubert Urban. Innsbruck: Tyrolia- 
Verlag, 1946-47. VII Hefte. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Urban, head of the neurologico-psychiatric 
clinic of the University of Innsbruck, medical men, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and theologians have united in the common endeavour to elucidate 
certain borderline problems of their respective fields. 

In the first brochure of this series, Dr. Urban calls for openmindedness on 
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the part of medical men concerning such phenomena as stigmatization, 
ecstasies, visions, etc. In discussing in detail a case of stigmatization with 
which he dealt during his medical practice, he points out the differences 
between this authentic case and certain symptoms of hysteria, auto-sugges- 
tion, and self-mutilation. 

Dr. Caruso in his essay on Religion and Psychotherapy, deals with essen- 
tially the same problem. Having pointed out the insufficiency of “sci- 
entific” (i.e. physico-energetic) methods, he shows, by opposing the saint 
and the neurotic, that there is an urgent need for religious and ethical 
principles of evaluation. The neurotic, faced with an existential problem, 
takes refuge in a pseudo-solution, while the saint, through his religious 
attitude and the help of grace, finds the true, transcendental solution. The 
author emphasizes that psychiatry must acquaint itself with such important 
differences, and be careful not to consider every deviation from “the norm”’ 
as necessarily “subnormal” (neurotic); it may be “supernormal,” because 
“supernatural.” 

In The Freedom of the Will as a Scientific Problem, Dr. dal Bianco gives 
first a brief historical review of the problem in both philosophy and psy- 
chiatry, which leads him to the conclusion that both methods (scientific and 
philosophical), being supplementary to one another, must be used, in order 
to get a comprehensive understanding of the problem and its various impli- 
cations. They are like two perspectives, and their resulting descriptions of 
what is called a free action are in ““Koinzidential-Korrespondenz,” a notion 
which implies neither causality nor parallelism, but intends to be nothing 
else but a morphological description, very useful, however, for the scientist. 
(In this connection the author refers to his own research work in the field 
of “Actual-Physiologie”). 

Dr. Grunewald’s Flight into Sickness stresses the psycho-somatic nature 
of sickness in the strict sense. Various cases (all taken from the records of 
the clinic) are analysed, and the various psychological components shown. 
Diagnosis as well as therapy must consider both aspects, body and soul, the 
whole man. Dr. Neubauer, in his treatise on The Road to Personality, in 
Psychology and Psychiatry, by analysing critically the work of his prede- 
cessors in the fields of psychology and psychiatry shows that personality 
consists essentially of both intelligence and character, as of two intimately 
interwoven elements of one and the same whole. And personality is not 
static but extremely dynamic. It has depth, but at the same time it 
transcends the Ego, stretching out, as it were, into the “world of values,” 
and creating for itself a ‘“world-picture” which, in turn, influences all its 
judgments, actions, and omissions. 
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The psychotherapeutical value of confession is rather generally admitted 
by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. C.G. Jung says in one of his recent 
books that he always tries to get his Catholic patients to go to confession 
(Religion und Psychologie, Ziirich, 1940, p. 81). Fr. Josef Miller, S.J., in the 
latest publication of this series, presents a very valuable analysis of the 
relationship between Catholic Confession and Psychotherapy. After a brief, 
but solid, exposition of the theological aspect of confession and its essential 
difference from psychotherapy, he brings out the nonetheless important 
contributions of confession to psychotherapy, by pointing to the psycho- 
therapeutical elements of the various parts of confession, and the limitations, 
inherent in the essential difference between confession and psychotherapy. 
Some practical consequences for penitent, confessor, and doctor conclude 
this fine essay. 

Although the individual contributions may be of different value, we 
welcome the series as whole. 


College of Christ the King PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


WORTERBUCH DER RELIGION. By Anton Anwander. Wiirzburg: Echter- 
Verlag, 1947. Pp. 331. 

This dictionary of religion is unusual in more ways than one. First, it 
not only defines terms and concepts, but also sketches the religious ideas 
of important writers on religion as well as the status of religion in various 
countries. The book therefore is conceived rather as an encyclopedia of 
religion. Yet it is not a cooperative enterprise, as is, e.g., the Encyclopedia of 
Religion e\ited by Vergilius Ferm. While 190 scholars collaborated on the 
latter, this is the work of one man. But the author, now a sexagenarian, was 
prepared for it by a lifelong study in patrology, Church history, the science of 
religion, etc. This long preparation, the maturity of outlook and the priestly 
character of the author impart to the single articles something personal, a 
freshness and uniformity of approach not found usually in dictionaries or 
encyclopedias. The information is up-to-date, and the latest preblems are 
handled as by a master. At times, the author even looks to the future and 
suggests problems which, he hopes, will some day be taken up. 

The list of religious terms discussed is, of course, not as long as in Ferm’s 
Encyclopedia. But nothing important for general religion seems omitted, 
and there are articles for which no equivalent is found in other encyclopedias, 
as, for example, Arzt, Eros, Freude, Gebirde, Leidenschaft, Pflicht. In 
accordance with modern trends, stress is laid on primitive religion, on 
which Anwander is an authority. What principle guided the author in his 
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choice of religious writers, is not quite evident, but he had no doubt solid 
reasons for inclusion and exclusion. 


Weston College A. C. Correr, S.J. 


LITURGIE COSMIQUE: MAXIME LE CONFESSEUR. By Hans-Urs von 
Balthasar. Translated by L. Lhaumet and H.-A. Prentout. Paris: 
Aubier, 1947. Pp. 279. 

The editors of the series, ““Théologie,” published under the direction of 
the Jesuit Faculty of Theology at Lyon-Fourviétre, thought enough of 
Kosmische Liturgie. Maximus der Bekenner: Hohe und Krise des griechischen 
Welibilds, to have it translated and incorporated as volume XI in their 
valuable collection. The decision was fortunate for the good of patristic 
scholarship; many theologians, who would perhaps never have become 
acquainted with the German original, will read the book in the series whose 
merits they have come to appreciate so highly. 

The work has nothing to do with the flourishing liturgical movement. 
Its title was apparently suggested by a sentiment underlying much of the 
great Confessor’s thinking, that all existence is adoration, a sort of solemn 
cult, an immense liturgical act. 

In judging this painstaking study, we must recognize that P. Balthasar is 
almost a pioneer in the field. After an enormous initial success that held for 
several centuries, Maximus lost most of his following. He came to be 
neglected even in the Orient, where his own productions were gradually 
adulterated with apocryphal writings, some of which won greater renown 
than the genuine works that lapsed into oblivion. He had very little 
influence on Scholasticism. Even today there exists no major study of his 
theological contribution, at least none that undertakes a comprehensive 
evaluation of his works. Therefore the present volume is a foray that 
has the objective of blazing the trail rather than a definitive conquest of a 
difficult theological synthesis. 

Such is the author’s modest estimate of his own book. Only an expert on 
Maximus can tell whether he has accomplished more than that, and experts 
in this field are lacking. Certainly the impression gained from a careful 
reading of Liturgie cosmique is that P. Balthasar has done a thorough and 
competent piece of work, not only in his exposition of the Confessor’s 
writings, but in his appraisal of the influences that shaped the doctrine of 
Maximus. Previous studies on Origen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Evagrius 
of Pontus were an excellent preparation for the task. 

Four aspects that characterize the supple genius of Maximus are clearly 
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brought out. Maximus was a neo-Platonic and Christian mystic, an 
Aristotelian philosopher, a monk fashioned after the pattern of Origen, anda 
champion, crowned with actual martyrdom, of orthodox Christology as 
defined at the Council of Chalcedon. These four facets of Maximus’ 
personality are reflected in all his writings; and as the man himself was, we 
may say, a synthesis, so his mind was inclined toward synthesis in its specu- 
lations. In the many important problems he investigated, he always came 
forward finally with a synthesis as his solution. The key to all his thinking 
was the Christological synthesis: divinity and humanity joined in hypostatic 
union in the one person of the Word. This doctrine, so basic to Christianity, 
inspired the whole life as well as the theological contemplation of Maximus, 
and fructified in his highly original conception of the world. 

After reviewing the Confessor’s teaching about God and critique of the 
ideas of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and Origenism, P. Balthasar 
presents the results of his researches into all the known writings of Maximus 
in three chapters that embody the Saint’s attempts to unify the universe: the 
cosmological syntheses, the anthropological syntheses, and the spiritual 
syntheses. The exposition is not easy to follow, but well repays the effort, 
for the reader will catch a glimpse of the magnificent vision that for Maximus 
was the solution of all enigmas: the union of God and the world, of the eternal 
and the temporal, and of the infinite and the finite in the hypostasis of the 
God-man. Ultimately, however, the book’s merit as a contribution to 
patristics and the history of theology surpasses the value it has for pure 


theology. 
St. Mary’s College Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 
LA QUESTION DES LANGUES DANS L’EGLISE ANCIENNE. Tome I. 


By Gustave Bardy. Etudes de théologie historique publiées sous la 
direction des professeurs de théologie 4 |’Institut Catholique de Paris. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1948. Pp. vi + 293. 

Gustave Bardy is a name familiar to all students of patristics and his- 
torical theology. The erudite professor of the Jmstitul Catholique de Paris 
has published so many books and articles in the last forty years that one is 
awed by the vastness of his reading and the fruitfulness of his pen. His 
most recent work is a by-product of life-long studies of all the phases of the 
life of the early Church. It deals with the diversity of languages used by 
the Christians of the first days, and the study, as projected by the author, 
will consist of two volumes. In the tome published, we are taken up to the 
end of the fourth century, and the future volume will continue the investiga- 
tion up to the time of Justinian. 
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There is a powerful dynamism behind the research, which at first sight 
would seem to deal only with an interesting curiosity of primitive Christian 
life. The author wishes to explain one of the fundamental reasons for the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Churches. The idea was suggested 
to him by a series of conferences he gave at the Benedictine monastery of 
Amay-sur-Meuse. 

The work builds up the implicit thesis that Greek, amid local varieties, 
was the principal means of communication in the Christian beginnings; but 
in the West Greek had slowly fallen into disuse, so that by the end of the 
fourth century, Oriental modes and thought had to be translated for Occi- 
dentals and vice-versa. A complete break had not occurred because there 
was much contact and commerce between the two sections, and the Occi- 
dentals still clung to some rudimentary knowledge of Greek and the educated 
classes were still affected by a touch of Hellenism. 

This thesis comes forth as a conclusion inductively reached by a presenta- 
tion of the linguistic aspects of early Christian life and worship in the dif- 
ferent regions of the classical world. Many incidental facts are brought to 
light which make the book a mine of secondary information for theologians: 
for example, statistics on the monastic population of the fourth-century 
Egyptian lands, which the author puts at 500,000 (p. 50); the great number 
of bishops in Roman North Africa, 565 for the year 411, of whom 430 were 
Catholics (p. 64); the extent of Augustine’s knowledge of Greek (pp. 
196-202). 

As can be seen from the purpose of the book and from the subject treated, 
we are not being offered a study of world-shaking importance. Theological 
meditation could have gone on quite nicely without this contribution, but 
Bardy merits our gratitude for having drawn from the rich resources of his 
knowledge explanatory details of a phenomenon of early Christianity 
which raises many questions in the minds of investigators, and which had an 
important role in the separation of East and West. 

With the work as such, always keeping in mind the limits imposed by the 
nature of the theme and by the elusive character of the effective data, there 
are no defects that merit mention. However, there is a great carelessness in 
the printing of Latin, German and Fnglish; and there are typographical 
errors even in French. That the titie of English works are printed with no 
respect for the English norms of capitalization can hardly be called a defect 
either in Beauchesne or Bardy; the French have long ago decided that in 
this matter English norms need not be considered. 


Woodstock College GuSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
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NEWMAN ET LES PERES. By Denys Gorce. Bruges: Charles Beyaert, 
1947. Pp. 112. 

Cardinal Newman once said, ‘“The Fathers made me a Catholic.” Dr, 
Gorce has written an interesting and instructive commentary on this imores- 
sive tribute in his brief study of the decisive influence which the Church 
Fathers exerted on Newman’s life, thought and character. The book is 
divided into four parts, following, in chronological order, four periods in 
Newman’s life. The first describes his early acquaintance with and en- 
thusiasm for patristic literature. It was at this time that he wrote to his 
sister Harriet: “I am so hungry for Irenaeus and Cyprian I long for the 
vacation.” The second period is one of intense literary activity, almost al] 
of it inspired by his earlier patristic studies and directed towards winning 
his coreligionists away from Protestantism and back to the Churcis of the 
Fathers. The third period is coextensive with the crisis of his conversion. 
The Fathers became for Newman “des amis compromettants”’ in his Angli- 
canism and the via media crumbled under the blows of Leo and Athanasius. 
In one of the most eloquent passages of the A pologia he describes his state 
of mind at this time and tells how he came to see that in the fifth century, 
“Rome was where she is today and the Protestants were the Eutychians. ... 
What was the use of continuing the controversy or defending my position 
if, after all, I was forging arguments for Arius or Eutyches and turning 
devil’s advocate against the much enduring Athanasius and the majestic 
Leo?” In later years he often said to Anglicans, ‘“‘The study of the Fathers 
will lead you to Rome.” This was one of his deepest convictions and it was 
based on personal experience. The fourth part of the book deals prin- 
cipally with the influence of the Fathers on Newman’s spiritual life after his 
conversion. 

There is inspiration in this book as well as information and one finishes it 
with increased admiration for Newman himself and with renewed apprecia- 
tion of the men who did so much to shape his life and thought. This isa 
second edition of Dr. Gorce’s work, appropriately issued for the centennial of 
Newman’s conversion (1845-1945). There is a slip on page 101 where 
Cyril of Jerusalem instead of Cyril of Alexandria is mentioned as the ad- 
versary of Theodoret of Cyrus. 


West Baden College WitiaM LE Sarnt, S.J. 


YounG Mr. NewMan. By Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1948. Pp. xvii + 477. $4.50. 

This is an important contribution to Newman literature. Wilfrid Ward’s 
official biography of the Cardinal devotes but scanty space to his life prior to 
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1845. There were, no doubt, good reasons for this. Maisie Ward supplies 
the first volume which under other conditions her father might have written. 
The author says her production is not a student’s book; but, while awaiting 
something better, students will have to use it. She has drawn not only on 
the already published material about Newman’s early life but also on a mass 
of letters and other documents, hitherto unexploited. Indeed the quantities 
of unpublished material on a man as famous as Newman understandably 
amazed her. It is to be regretted that she did not see her way to giving the 
exact dates and references to all the material she quotes. If in a second 
edition she does so, she will render a considerable service to students. 

As it stands, the book is very readable and for the most part extremely 
interesting. For the period before 1833, the author describes Newman’s 
relations with his family more fully than has ever been done before. The 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, are no longer vague figures in the 
background. The whole scene comes to life and contrary to expectations it 
is not a family of Evangelicals but of moderate Church of England folk 
which emerges. In college, it is true, the boys fell under Evangelical 
influence. Francis Newman, strange and enigmatic hitherto, becomes more 
intelligible, seen in the family circle. 

These pages do not supply all the information we could desire about 
Evangelical influence on Newman or about his influence on the Evangelicals. 
This lacuna must be attributed to the dearth of scholarly work on the 
Evangelical movement in nineteenth-century Britain. In fact, the author 
does some spade work herself, especially in regard to Hannah More. The 
influence of Whately and the Oxford Liberals also needs further elucidation. 
Unquestionably Newman was a key figure in the whole spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of England during his lifetime. A definitive biography will be 
written only when the whole vast scene has been studied in detail. When 
the author reaches the Tractarian movement she is telling a familiar story. 
But her new material enables her to amplify what was known and to give a 
fuller account of Newman’s thoughts and actions during the critical years. 
She endeavors to keep her own sympathies out of her drama; and although 
she is the granddaughter of two of the characters in the plot she succeeds 
very well. All in all her book is well-informed, widely conceived and 
discerning. It will surely be indispensable for a long time to come. 

From the strictly theological point of view, there is nothing particularly 
new in the book. Przywara’s conclusions and Benard’s methodology are not 
improved upon. Indeed it becomes increasingly clear that to follow New- 
man’s intellectual development in detail is very difficult if not impossible. 
The details of Newman’s Anglican period do serve, strange to say, to throw 
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certain events into perspective. It is clear that up to 1832 when he wrote 
the Arians of the Fourth Century Newman was content with the Anglican 
system, or lack of system. He believed ‘‘that freedom from symbols and 
articles is abstractedly the highest state of Christian communion, and the 
peculiar privilege of the primitive Church.”’ A few years later, after the 
trip to Italy, and the inauguration of Tractarianism, Newman abandoned 
this view and was attempting ‘‘to commence a system of theology on the 
Anglican idea, and based upon Anglican authorities.” To his dismay he 
found it could not be done. ‘It was my portion for whole years to remain 
without any satisfactory basis for my religious profession, in a state of mora] 
sickness, neither able to acquiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to go to Rome.” 
He turned to history and the Fathers, only to find that to be deep in history 
was to be a Roman Catholic or an infidel. As the years passed he obtained 
“a clear conviction of the substantial identity of Christianity and the 
Roman system.” Still he would not be hastened and he spent years in 
prayer, fasting, and study before making his momentous decision. 

The salvation of many souls and the whole future of the Church in the 
English-speaking world depended on that long-considered choice between 
Rome and infidelity. To become a Catholic had, humanly speaking, every- 
thing against it: “I am going to those whom I do not know, and of whom | 
expect very little. I am risking the large income I make on my sermons. 
What can it be but a stern necessity which causes this?”’ 

Once a Catholic, Newman’s trouble did not end; he was for many years 
under a cloud. Neglect and misapprehension shadowed him in all his 
undertakings. And yet he could triumphantly proclaim that after be- 
coming a Catholic he had no further history of his religious opinions to 
write. The Catholic system sufficed. In 1862, when in the deepest 
shadows, he asserted: “‘I have not had one moment’s wavering of trust in the 
Catholic Church ever since I was received. I have ever had, and have still, 
an unclouded faith in her creed in all its articles; a supreme satisfaction in 
her worship, discipline, and teaching.”” In 1868 he writes: ‘There is a depth 
and power in the Catholic religion, a fullness of satisfaction in its creed, its 
theology, its rites, its sacraments, its discipline. This is the true secret of 
the Church’s strength and the bond of its indissoluble unity.” 

The history of Newman since his death has not been altogether unlike his 
life. Although he shows at times a knowledge and appreciation of Suarez, 
he is no Thomist, Molinist, or Scotist, no Scholastic. Another and un- 
fortunate fact is that the Modernists tried to capture one who uttered, before 
they were born, a very incisive condemnation of the fundamentals of their 
system: “From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle 
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of my religion; I know no other religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any 
other sort of religion; religion, as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a 
mockery.”’ Despite this, suspicion has hung over the writings of this great 
thinker, who as Przywara says, stands energetically for the intellectual 
justification of the faith. The fact that Newman is, unlike those trained in 
Scholasticism, stronger in synthesis than in analysis, more of a rhetorician 
than a logician and more of a Plato than an Aristotle, has not helped either. 
Newman’s strength is in his luminous ideas which stimulate thought. He 
has the strength of the seed but also the weakness which attaches to the seed 
that is as yet undeveloped. It is a tragic irony that the great champion of 
the Church has been so shamefully used against the Church. His brother 
Francis rightly saw that for the Cardinal the Church was everything. 
Newman is only to be understood as a Cardinal of the one, holy, Catholic 
and apostolic Church. In the English-speaking world he has been the star 
which has led many thinkers into the fold. The rise of the English-speaking 
Church is perhaps the greatest fact in the history of the Church Universal 
since Newman’s accession. It is not easy to think of a Catholic name in the 
English-speaking world which outshines that of the great English Cardinal. 
Many hold that his position with Irenaeus, Athanasius, with the Gregories, 
with Basil, with Augustine, with Anselm, Bernard, Thomas and Bellarmine, 
isassured. In many respects he is not unworthy of their company, although 
of course it belongs to the Church to pronounce on his holiness. It does not 
seem rash to say that the Church will always ponder on his words in her 
heart, asking herself, at times a little anxiously, why her great son held such 
or such an opinion. Nevertheless she will ever treasure his utterances as 
those of one of her noblest, clearest-headed and most devoted children. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


DaNTE THEOLOGIAN: THE Divine Comepy. Translation and Com- 
mentary by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1948. Pp. 604. $6.00. 

If this translation of Dante cannot be particularly recommended by a 
responsible reviewer, no matter how sympathetic, the fault may possibly 
lie more with the publisher than with the author. This possibility is 
insinuated by the author himself. He tells us that an early familiarity with 
St. Thomas, dating from the era of Leo XIII, led to the discovery of Dante 
as the best Thomistic commentator; however, because of the whispered 
charges of heresy against Dante, he was not entirely at ease until Benedict 
XV’s encyclical on Dante (reprinted in this book) silenced his scruples; 
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thereafter, he became an unhampered Dante enthusiast, learned the im- 
mortal poem by heart, and “dissatisfied with English versions, . . . made a 
new one.” Fr. Cummins, in his aim to translate Dante’s /erze rime as 
directly as possible and to retain the melodiousness of the original, felt 
obliged to invent new words , to use concrete English substantives without an 
article as a means of preserving the endecasillabi, to rhyme simple and 
composite, positive and negative or adversative verb forms of the same 
stem, to form Homeric word-clusters such as ‘“‘thank-freighted,’’ and to 
devise such prosaic abstract rhymes as “‘ubication ... interrogation.” His 
publishers should have informed him that such a translation probably could 
not stand the inevitable comparsion with the English versions of Fletcher, 
Anderson, Bandini, Binyon, Howe, and White. For example, compare the 
following versions of Par. XXXIII, 1-3: 

Fletcher: ‘“‘Thou Maid and Mother, Daughter of thy Son/Thou humble 
and high over every creature/Bourn by eternal counsel fixed upon.” 

Cummins: “O Virgin Mother, daughter by Son begotten: Humbly above 
all creatures else exalted: Predestined term of counsel unbegotten.”’ 

Despite the attractive title of the book, Fr. Cummins (and he merits 
praise for this) calls his generic and unhistorical remarks cautiously a 
spiritual, and not a theological commentary. While giving full acknowl- 
edgement to the arduous labor involved, it must nevertheless be said that 
the real theological commentary of the Divina Commedia still remains to be 
written. Mandonnet is absolutely sure that Dante wanted his work to be 
interpreted with a four-fold meaning in accord with his own interpretation of 
Scripture, and particularly along the lines set down by St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Quaest. Quodl. VII, a. 15; P. Mandonnet, Dante le théologien, Paris, Desclée, 
1935, pp. 184-85). 

Fr. Cummins has oversimplified the requisites for a theological com- 
mentary of Dante: “‘The anagogical sense of Scripture is the literal meaning, 
the moral sense of Scripture is the spiritual sense of Dante’s poem” (p. 382). 
On the contrary, Dante’s own interpretation in his famous letter to Can 
Grande della Scala is quite different and more complex; the literal-eschato- 
logical meaning has new moral and ascetico-mystical implications; further- 
more, it has new allegorical bearings in the direction of a theology of history, 
and finally, has new anagogical outlooks on the relation of the militant and 
the triumphant Church to the parousia. Any theological commentary 
which omits these factors would treat the greatest poet simply as a rhymer 
of the prose of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Catholic University of America Hetmut HAtTZFELD 
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Tue CriticAL THEOLOGY OF THEODORE PaRKER. By John Edward 
Dirks. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 173. 
$2.25. 

Theodore Parker merits a place in these Studies in American Culture be- 
cause of his importance in New England Transcendentalism. In that 
turgid ferment of ideas his writings are easily the most learned and coherent. 
Though eluding precise definition, Transcendentalism may be described as an 
attempt by the Unitarian clergy to take up a middle ground between the 
supernaturalism of the Congregational churches (from which they had gone 
forth) and Deism’s natural religion (whose limits they sought to 
“transcend”). Though influenced by various intuitional philosophies 
(French, German, Scot), the New England Transcendentalists drew their 
chief inspiration from the “natural supernaturalism” of Carlyle and from 
Coleridge’s ‘‘philosophy that is religious and religion that is philosophical.” 
Stimulated by such tutelage, they fancied that they experienced ‘‘delicious 
awakenings of higher powers” which enabled them to intuit truth infallibly 
and to spurn the vulgarity of logical demonstration. Mr. Dirks admirably 
expounds how Parker, though an intuitionist, kept clear, through scholarship 
and sound sense, of Emersonian absurdities. 

Following the prevalent fashion, Parker took every obscure mutter issuing 
from Tiibingen as an oracle. He prostituted his “‘simple piety” and burned 
up the abundant energy of his best years in assiduous reading and translating 
of German books. In his own proper writings he bluffly professes the 
“educated” view of Scripture and maintains that he takes them “for what 
they are worth,” but his tone of Yankee independence accords ill with the 
enslavement of his thought to the German critics. His operative technique 
on the Old Testament is that of De Wette and Eichhorn, while it is Strauss 
who guides his hand in the dissection of the New. As early as 1840-42 he 
had denied the Apostolic origin of the Gospels, had satisfied himself that 
miracle is myth, and was off on a safari in search of “‘the historical Jesus.” 
Parker never left the ministry, convincing himself of a mission to enlighten 
and reform the church from within, developing a persecution complex under 
the impact of the anathemas of his conservative brethren. 

The religious emotion stirred by Jonathan Edwards in the Congregational 
churches along the Charles could not check the revolt against the grim un- 
reason of their theology. Original sin and predestination (both in the 
Calvinistic sense) were challenged by Unitarians and Transcendentalists 
with the doctrine that human nature is quite all right and endowed with 
immanent intuitions which guide it adequately to religious truth and moral 
perfection. Parker postulated a “religious element” in man, innate and 
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invincibly progressive. As proof of the postulate he appealed to Bible 
history with its triumphal progress “from the God of Genesis to the God of 
the Fourth Gospel.” But Christianity erred grievously, he averred, in 
regarding as ultimate even the highest biblical idea of God, still more 
grievously in circumscribing Him with its irrational dogmas. For by the 
middle nineteenth century the “religious element in human nature’’ had 
transcended the Biblical God by its intuitions and experiences of “the God 
of infinite perfection.” Absolute religion Parker defines as ‘the desire to be 
in harmony with the infinitely perfect God,”’ a desire thoroughly individual- 
istic and emancipated from churches and dogmas. And yet what validity 
there is in his concept of God and what solid worth in his ‘‘absolute religion” 
derive all too obviously from the dogmatic and moral theology of the Chris- 
tian tradition. Parker appears unaware of the borrowing. 


St. Mary’s College GeorcE C. RING, S.J. 


Cuurcn, LAw anpD Society. By Gustaf Aulén, Bishop of Stringnis, 
Sweden. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. xvi + 114. 
$2.00. 

In Bishop Aulén’s view the past few centuries have seen the relations be- 
tween Protestantism and society all too frequently spoiled by the theological 
aberrations of pietism and modernism. In neither system is the Church a 
primitive Christian datum: pietism dissolved the Church into individualistic 
Christianity; modernism secularized the Kingdom of God into an evolving 
ethico-cultural movement. Against this background Bishop Aulén thinks 
that there is need for a more realistic and radical interpretation of chris- 
tianity; indeed, he feels that this need is being met in varying measure by 
modern Protestant theology. In the present book he presents certain 
orientations of current Swedish theology. 

In order to determine the relation between the Christian Church and 
society, one must first know what the Church is. History “‘is a drama where 
God’s agape fights against the evil forces opposed to the will of God” (p. 12). 
The Church, in and through which Christ continues his work, ‘‘is an ex- 
pression of the spontaneous and universally directed agape. . . . Therefore, 
the Church is seen from an organic and dynamic point of view. . . . She is the 
body of Christ and the instrument of his fighting Kingdom”’ (pp. 13-14). 

‘“*The Church has been entrusted with the word of God. The word of God 
exists as Gospel and as Law” (p. 3). “Indubitably the main duty and 
privilege of the Church is to proclaim the Gospel’’ (p. 3). When we read 
in the Scriptures that the Gospel has superseded the Law, that ‘‘means 
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that salvation is given only by the grace of God, and that it cannot be found 
by way of the Law” (p. 3). Yet the Law abides and has its proper function. 
“The Law is no way to God, but it is the way to all human relationship” 
(p. 4). The power of the Law is manward, its operation is horizontal; the 
power of the Gospel is Godward, its operation is vertical. “Just as the 
Gospel is a dynamis unto salvation, so is the Law a dynamis unto the estab- 
lishment of human fellowship” (pp. 62-63). 

We can see now the force of the title adopted by Bishop Aulén, Church, 
Law and Society. The Church must through the Law, with which she has 
been entrusted, bring to bear its impact on Society. “If the central function 
of the Law is in a realistic way to care for the human fellowship, then it has a 
direct reference to the life of Society, to the construction and constitution of 
Society” (p. 85). The Church must be “a living conscience of justice” 
(i.e., of the Law) in relation to Society. 

Bishop Aulén’s return to a more radical interpretation of Christianity has 
restored the Church as a primitive Christian fact, antecedent to the indi- 
vidual christian and not a mere collection of christians with similar religious 
experiences. It is a Church that is a visible, historic institution, existing 
now as it did in the beginning. ‘‘The starting-points for all the possibilities 
of the Church are the mandate and mission given to her. This mandate 
the Church has received from her Lord” (p. 99). “‘The mandate entrusted 
to the Church is the message from God, the message of the agape of God”’ 
(p. 100). ‘Because the divine power, Christ and his Spirit, are working in 
all human weaknesses, the actual Church of history is, in spite of all, more 
than a frail human society; she is the body of Christ and the instrument of 
his fighting Kingdom” (p. 14). 

Professor Robert Will has said that modern Protestant ecclesiology 
“s’applique 4 reconquérir le coefficient corporel de la vie intérieure.” It is 
in the same spirit that Bishop Aulén writes as he attempts to work out the 
relation of Church and society through the function of the Church as the 
mediator of the Law to society. It is a forward step to have overpassed 
the eccentricity that led Protestantism to ignore the City of Man; it is a still 
more decisive step to have insisted on the function of the Church as a divine 
instrument. It is indeed an instrumentality that is all too circumscribed in 
its scope; it may not be insignificant that, while the Law and the Gospel each 
is called a dynamis, the Church is never so. One might conjecture that 
Bishop Aulén’s disregard for metaphysics and his insistence on the Lutheran 
doctrine of man as “simul peccator et justus” would hardly dispose him to 
consider the full instrumentality of the Church in the mediation of Christ’s 
Redemption to mankind. Yet it is good that the consideration of the 
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Church’s relation to Society has been the occasion of a more solid approach 
to the nature and function of the Church. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


THE PROTESTANT Era. By Paul Tillich. Translated and with a con- 
cluding Essay by James Luther Adams. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 323. $6.00. 

The fate of Protestantism should be a matter of vital concern to Catholic 
theologians; to too many of them unfortunately it is not. They have 
reached the easy conviction that it is dying. They point to the disintegra- 
tion of the sects and the evaporation of the traditional dogmas as signs of 
approaching death. Therefore it can be safely disregarded. Let it die 
peacefully while we turn our attention to young and vigorous foes. 

Even if this were true, it would still be important to try to foresee the 
direction in which Protestants will turn. It is evident, however, that they 
themselves do not share these convictions. They too are aware of outward 
disintegration. But they see in it symptoms, not of death, but of meta- 
morphosis. The inner spirit, still strong and vigorous, is merely laboring to 
cast off an outworn shell in preparation for a fresh embodiment in a new 
structure. Denominational barriers are indeed breaking down everywhere, 
and doctrines once bitterly fought for are no longer held with sufficient 
tenacity to make a difference. But to those who are promoting the Ecu- 
menical movement, this is all to the good. These were the very things that 
caused division in Protestantism and the consequent dissipation of its 
strength. Their disappearance is the necessary prelude to a more inclusive 
unity. The sooner they go, the sooner will a united Protestantism be able 
to bring the full force of its undivided influence to bear in the task of de- 
termining the shape of things to come. 

This is one forecast by Protestants of the future of Protestantism. The 
Protestant Era presents another so radically different, that it must be no less 
startling to even liberal Protestants than it is to their conservative brothers 
and to Catholics. It is an effort to foresee the role that Protestantism will 
play in the transformed society that is being created by the world revolution 
now in process. 

The author seems to be extraordinarily well equipped for his task by 
native endowment, training and experience. He is a distinguished German 
scholar, who for many years occupied chairs of philosophy and theology in 
several German universities. At the end of World War I, he became one of 
the founders of the movement that called itself religious socialism, and he 
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has written a number of books on that subject. With the rise of Nazism he 
came to this country as a refugee, and has since acted as visiting professor in 
several American universities. At present he is professor of philosophical 
theology at Union Theological Seminary in New York. He has already 
exercised considerable influence on Protestant thought in this country at its 
highest levels. He is a profound and original thinker and a keen analyst of 
current religious and cultural situations. He has clear-cut ideas of the 
needs that religion must meet in the world of the future and a bold theory of 
the radical transformation that Protestantism must undergo if it is to be 
prepared to meet them. 

He distinguishes sharply between what he calls the ‘‘Protestant principle”’ 
and the various ecclesiastical, doctrinal, and cultural realizations it has 
assumed in the course of its history. The Protestant principle is eternal and 
a permanent criterion of everything temporal. It cannot be identified with 
any of the forms that Protestantism has taken. It is the critical and 
dynamic source of all Protestant realizations, and while it must be found in 
all of them, it is not identical with any of them. Hence, the Protestant 
principle is the only thing that belongs to the unchanging essence of Prot- 
estantism. Ecclesiastical structures, doctrinal formations, forms of worship, 
even the values it creates and the spirit it engenders, are temporary and 
changeable encrustations, assumed to meet the special needs of particular 
places and eras. They not only can be, they must be, cast aside when they 
have become outworn and no longer suited to the changed conditions of a 
new era. 

The Protestant principle has both a negative or critical, and a positive or 
formative, function. In its negative function it fulfills its historical task of 
criticizing and protesting against any institution, religious, political, or 
cultural, that claims for itself ultimacy and finality: “It is the divine and 
human protest against any relativism that claims to be absolute.” Thus it 
originated in its protest against a Catholicism that claimed to be Christianity 
in an absolute form, but in reality had become an “ideology,” i.e., a man- 
made structure created for the defence and conservation of the interests of a 
ruling class, namely, mediaeval feudalism of which the Church was a part. 

Today Protestantism itself has become an “ideology.” It has lost contact 
with reality and survives as a bulwark for the defense of the selfish interests 
of a special class, the victorious bourgeoisie. This is especially manifest in 
the incongruity between prevailing forms of Protestantism and the prole- 
tarian situation. ‘The proletarian situation is the situation of that class 
within the capitalist system whose members are dependent exclusively on 
the ‘free’ sale of their physical ability to work and whose social destiny is 
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wholly dependent on the turn of the market.” For the proletariat, Prot- 
estantism in its present forms has no prophetic message. It is not a religious 
possibility. It can do nothing to allay their fear or to remedy their loneli- 
ness, insecurity, and sense of meaninglessness. In its orthodox forms, it is 
totally unsuited to their needs. By fostering individual pietism, it ob- 
structs the formation of those social attitudes that see in world transforma- 
tion the primary task of religion today. Even Liberal Protestantism, while 
easily tolerant of changes in doctrine and ecclesiastical organization, is 
extremely tenacious of the individualism that is the chief source of the anti- 
proletarian tendencies of Protestantism today. “Only if it is Protestant to 
give up that sort of Protestantism to which the proletarian situation remains 
inaccessible, can the unconditional and universal character of the Protestant 
message be maintained.” 

Consequently the Protestant principle is today called upon to exercise its 
historical role against Protestantism itself. It must exert its “ideology- 
unveiling” power to expose all the present forms for what they are, “‘ideo- 
logical camouflage.” It must not only liquidate external structures and 
doctrinal formations, it must also attack and dissolve those characteristic 
values that have always been considered the supreme values of Protestant- 
ism: freedom, autonomy, the emancipation and defense of the individual 
against the tyranny of any collectivism. This may mean the total collapse 
of Protestantism in any of the historical forms it hasassumed. It may mean 
the end of ‘‘the Protestant Era.’’ If so, nothing essential will be lost. 
“The radical Protestant attributes only provisional importance to the 
Church and its forms.” 

After this explanation of the work to be done by the Protestant principle 
in its critical function, the author turns his attention to its form-creating 
task. He does not attempt to give a detailed and concrete description of the 
form Protestantism will assume in the future. He professes that this cannot 
be done. “It will not be,” he says negatively, ‘‘a return to the Catholic 
era, nor a return to early Christianity. Nor will it be a new form of secu- 
larism. It is something beyond all these forms, a new form of Christianity, 
to be expected and prepared for, but not yet to be named. Elements in it 
can be described but not the new structure that must and will grow.” 

But if he cannot give us a detailed picture, he can and does tell us the 
needs it must meet and the principles it must incorporate. It must be sucha 
religion as will fit harmoniously into a culture that is collectivistic and 
authoritarian; for community and authority are wide-spread demands of 
the masses today. There is a large scale revolt against Protestant and 
humanistic individualism. ‘Many are seeking an ‘escape from freedom’. 
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The burden on the individual has become too heavy. Consequently many 
people are relinquishing individual religious or political responsibility. They 
are willing to sacrifice their autonomy in the hope of finding in the path of 
authority a new meaning in life, new symbols and forms.” 

If one objects that this seems to be a complete right-about-face from the 
position of the Reformers, Tillich agrees: “That which Protestantism denied 
at its rise,”’ he says, “is today—in an altered form—the demand of the age. 
That demand is for an authoritative and powerfully symbolic system of mass 
redintegration; but it was just this—in a distorted form—against which 
Protestantism protested. ... The Protestant era is finished, after nearly all 
the historical conditions upon which it rested have been taken away from it.” 

This does not mean however that the Protestantism of the future will be 
collectivistic and authoritarian after the manner of Catholicism, nationalism, 
or fascism. These are all “heteronomies,” i.e., freedom-destroying systems 
in which an ecclesiastical or political hierarchy imposes an alien law from 
without. On the other hand, it cannot remain what it has become, ‘‘au- 
tonomy,’’ i.e., an institution that does guarantee to the individual freedom to 
govern himself, but whose members, by their failure to obey the universal 
law of the absolute and unconditional, have created conflict and chaos. 
It must become “theonomy,”’ i.e., an institution that imposes a superior law, 
but a law that is at the same time the innermost law of man himself, rooted 
in the divine ground which is man’s own ground; the law of life transcends 
man, although it is, at the same time, his own.” 

Since none of the existing religions or cultures seem to embody these 
ideals, the author projects another, which he presents as a working model 
to guide the builders of the new Protestantism in their work of transforma- 
tion. He calls it Religious Socialism. Religious Socialism, he protests, is 
not Marxism. Yet when he comes to describe it, he does so in terms drawn 
from a comparison with Marxism. One suspects that it was derived by a 
process of laying down Marxism as a basic pattern, and then modifying it in 
such wise as to bring it into conformity with the demands of the Protestant 
principle. Some elements of Marxism have been rejected; others are kept 
unchanged; still others are retained, but transformed. The resultant might 
be described as Protestantized Marxism, except that there does not seem to 
be enough Protestantism left in it to warrant that title. It certainly cannot 
in any traditional sense be qualified as “Christian.” 

The reader is tempted to label it “Communist Front.” But that ex- 
pression is certainly wrong here. It implies a deceitful attempt to hide the 
teal purposes of an organization or movement behind an innocent facade. 
But there is no attempt at deception here. The author is frank and even 
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enthusiastic in his open espousal of many of the elements and principles of 
Marxism: ‘Marxism has never been accepted indiscriminately and without 
a serious criticism by religious-socialist movements.” “Religious socialists 
have accepted many of the scientific results of the Marxian analysis of 
society because they have found them to be true.” ‘There are above all 
some philosophical principles in Marxism which can and must be maintained 
as discoveries of lasting significance. ...” “‘Existential thinking, historical 
materialism and the dialectical method are achievements [of Marxism] 
which should never be lost in religious socialism. The same is true of 
several sociological and economic principles of scientific Marxism.” “Re- 
ligious socialism in the spirit of prophetism and with the methods of Marx- 
ism, is able to understand and transcend the world of today.” 

From the foregoing we can gather Tillich’s concept of the role that 
Protestantism will play in the world of the future. It would operate ina 
society that, he protests, cannot be called Marxist, but which, he admits, 
will be organized along the lines dictated by Marxist principles. In this 
society it will not be incorporated into any distinct ecclesiastical structure. 
Rather, it will be a religious quality informing all the secular cultural insti- 
tutions, keeping them steadfast in their contact with the “ultimate ground 
and aim of being,” thus purging them of all “‘demonic”’ influences and in- 
fusing them with the prophetic spirit. Tillich denies the validity of the 
distinction between the sacred and the secular. Religion cannot claim any 
clearly marked-off region of human activity as its exclusive domain. “All 
sharp divisions between the sacred and the secular must be eliminated in 
recognition of a critical and transcendent formative power which is present 
in both religion and culture.” “Asked what is the proof for the fall of the 
world, I like to answer: religion itself, namely, a religious culture beside a 
secular culture, a temple beside a town hall, a Lord’s Supper beside a daily 
supper, prayer beside work, meditation beside research, carifas beside eros. 
But although this duality can never be overcome in time, space and history, 
it makes a difference whether the duality is deepened into a bridgeless gap, 
as in periods in which autonomy and heteronomy fight each other, or whether 
the duality is recognized as something that should not be and which is 
overcome fragmentarily by anticipation, so to speak, in a theonomous period. 
The Kairos which we believed to be at hand was the coming of a new theono- 
mous age, conquering the destructive gap between religion and secular 
culture.” 

The Protestant Era is a book written by a radical Protestant and addressed 
to conservative Protestants. Its purpose seems to be to break down con- 
servative opposition to revolutionary changes by persuading the conserva- 
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tives that these changes are not only inevitable, but also in line with what 
the Protestant principle dictates in the present situation. The author is 
convinced that the world revolution now in progress will not only swallow up 
all the traditional forms of Protestantism, but that it will also destroy what 
up to now have been considered, and by most Protestants are still considered, 
the basic values of Protestantism. The pride and glory of Protestantism, its 
individualism and autonomy, must be surrendered and submerged in the 
interests of an authoritarian collectivism. We can be sure that the main 
body of Protestants are not yet ready to accept his theories and that they 
will be met by a solid block of resistance. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that he nowhere refers to his theory as “Protestant Socialism.” 
For while it is possible to conceive of “Religious Socialism,” and even 
“Christian Socialism,” it does not seem possible to associate in a single 
concept such mutually jarring ideas as “‘Protestant” and “Socialism.” 

For the Catholic theologian the main interest in the book lies in the fact 
that it is a brilliant exposition of radical trends in Protestant thought at its 
highest levels. We cannot be indifferent to the question: ‘Whither Prot- 
estantism?” And while it is safe to say that not many Protestants are 
ready to accept the answer given in this book, it is important to know that 
there exists an influential school that is levening Protestant thought in this 
direction, and that this school has found such a brilliant exponent. 

Apart from this main interest there are some subsidiary values that make 
the book decidedly worth the Catholic theologian’s attention. The author’s 
criticism of certain situations find pertinent application not only in Prot- 
estantism, but also in certian regions where Catholicism is or has been the 
prevailing religion. It is not true that Catholicism in itself is an “ideology.” 
Nor is it true that the Universal Church can be abused after the manner of 
an ideology. But recent history provides some striking examples of nations 
in which the masses have become estranged from the Church because of 
their conviction that her interests were bound up with those of a ruling 
class. Nor have conservative Protestants any monopoly on stubborn and 
interested resistance to needed changes in social and economic conditions. 
This latter fact is underlined by the oft-repeated statement that wealthy 
Catholics present the strongest resistance to the social program outlined 
in Papal Encyclicals. In the midst of the endless assertions with which the 
Catholic reviewer must completely disagree, the author’s penetrating 
analyses of these situations furnish valuable insights with which he can 
fully sympathize. 


Weston College Louis SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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InrRoDUCCION AL ExIsTENCIALISMO. By Msgr. Francisco Vives Estévez, 
With a prologue by Pedro Lira Urquieta. Santiago de Chile: Editorial del 
Pacifico. 1948. Pp. 77. 

The Chilean reader, no less than readers in other parts of the world, meets 
with the word existentialism all too frequently. He wishes to know what it 
means and he takes the shortest path at his disposal: he asks someone who 
should know. Msgr. Vives former Vice Rector of the Catholic University of 
Chile, and actual Professor of the Philosophy of Law at the same University, 
must have heard the question so often that he decided to write the answer. 

The work is slight in size and pretensions. Msgr. Vives is speaking to an 
educated public with little or no philosophical training. He makes no 
attempt to explain with documentation or systematic completeness all or 
any philosophies that can be called existentialist. He merely indicates the 
leading names connected with the movement and proposes their fundamental 
ideas in the emotional context which brought them forth. If one objects 
that this is little, Msgr. Vives would answer that his public could not 
assimilate more. 

The little tome has the charm of the kindly man who wrote it. The 
Spanish flows with the ease and grace of a mind that is at home in the realm 
of ideas but never loses its love and interest for those who are not. 


Woodstock College Gustave WEIGEL, S.J. 


Le CARDINAL BERULLE. By A. Molien, Priest of the Oratory. Paris: 
Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1947. II Vols. Pp. 391, 395. 

After his death in 1629 Bérulle was all but forgotten; almost total oblivion 
enveloped this “Apostle of the Incarnate Word,” who had inspired saints 
and spiritual leaders of seventeenth century France, bequeathing them a 
lofty ascetical doctrine capable of rich development. Richelieu’s Mémoires, 
which sought to make Bérulle ridiculous, had something to do with the 
saintly Cardinal’s eclipse; further, the vain efforts of the Jansenists to 
claim Bérulle did manage to put him in a bad light for a while; and finally, he 
was surpassed by his own disciples, notably by Jean-Jacques Olier, in the 
presentation of the Berullian doctrine. In recent years many studies have 
appeared dealing with the extraordinary founder of the French school of 
spirituality. The present work gives us a biographical sketch of Bérulle, a 
systematic exposition of his doctrine, and, best of all, a selection of his 
writings now not easily obtainable. 

Born in 1575 at Sérilly in Champagne, ordained to the secular priesthood 
in 1599, Pierre De Bérulle was already a consummate director of souls. 
Moving among the spiritual élite of the day, and influential at court, he 
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pursued a life of intense spiritual and political activity animated by the 
highest supernatural motives and principles. He founded the French 
Oratory of Jesus, of which he became the first Superior General, assisted the 
Jesuits expelled under Henri IV, introduced the Reformed Carmelites into 
France, and for the rest of his life acted as superior of the French Carmels, a 
task which brought him many trials and criticisms. In politics he supported 
the English marriage of Henrietta, helped bring about the Treaty of 
Angouléme, urged the siege of La Rochelle, and openly opposed the policy 
of Richelieu by advocating a Catholic alliance as a means of preserving both 
Catholicism and European equilibrium. With all this he managed to write 
books, pamphlets, letters massive in style and remarkable for their lofty 
supernatural doctrine. Bérulle was raised to the cardinalate in 1627, just 
before he lost favor at Court and was stripped of all political influence. In 
1629 he died at the altar while saying Mass, a grace he had prayed for all 
his life. 

In the second part of this work Pére Molien gives 400 pages to a systematic 
exposition of Bérulle’s spiritual doctrine, illustrating and enforcing the points 
with generous quotations from the Cardinal’s works. This part of the book 
seems excessively long; it could get along without so many quotations, 
especially since the third part of the work comprises about 270 pages of 
Bérulle’s text. Pére Molien warns the reader that the book will be repeti- 
tious, in an anxious desire to make Bérulle’s doctrine clear. In the work of 
exposition he acknowledges his debt to the writings of Henri Brémond and 
R. P. Taveau. This reviewer wishes that he had seen fit to introduce some 
discussion of the reserves made by Mersch in his splendid chapter on the 
French school—an unreasonable wish, I suppose, since Pére Molien’s 
chosen task is one of positive exposition. No doubt he has done enough 
when he carefully notes that Bérulle must be read benignantly; no writer 
can avoid breathing the intellectual atmosphere of his time. 

Cardinal Bérulle’s spiritual doctrine is theocentric, Christocentric, and 
religious in the sense that it puts the virtue of religion in the first place. 
Saint Francis de Sales insists on devotion; Bérulle insists on adoration. 
Man becomes an adorer in spirit and in truth by disappropriating himself of 
himself and by adhering to the states and sentiments of the Incarnate 
Word, God’s perfect Adorer and the perfect Religious. The mysteries and 
events of Christ’s temporal life still exist in their spiritual reality and it is by 
appropriating these to himself that man truly lives and adores in Christ and 
by Christ. Thus the Incarnate Word is not only the model but the very 
means of our adoration; Christ is the supplement of our nature. One might 
wonder why Bérulle did not write, “The substitute for our nature,” so 
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absolute is the self-abdication he demands. As Mersch points out, no one 
can quarrel with Bérulle because he demands mortification ; every spirituality 
that is true to the Gospel must insist on the Cross. But there is noticeable 
in Bérulle, and more so in his disciples De Condren and Olier, a certain 
rigorism, a sort of disdain for human nature, an apparent unwillingness to 
grant human nature anything not required by the strict demands of ortho- 
doxy. This rigorism, attributable to the Augustinian climate of the times 
reacting against Molinism and ‘“‘Devout Humanism,” still leaves Bérullisma 
legitimate and orthodox spirituality, indeed a magnificent code of 
spirituality, in which all the practises of the ascetical life gain unity and 
heightened significance from being seen in their strict dependence on the 
truth of our incorporation in Christ. 

The third part of the work offers a precious selection of Bérulle’s writings 
arranged, not chronologically, but ina manner suited to illustrate the heads 
of doctrine set down in the second part of the book. The study of asceticism 
has been advanced by so fulsome a work on the rich dogmatic spirituality of 
Cardinal Bérulle. 


Weston College F. A. HARKINS, S.J. 


HENRI SUSO ET LE DECLIN DE LA SCHOLASTIQUE. By J.-A. Bizet. Paris: 
Aubier, 1946. Pp. 430. 

Blessed Henry Suso is the most distinguished of that small group of 
Dominican preachers and spiritual writers known as the German mystics of 
the fourteenth century. His writings, though not extensive, have come 
down to us more completely and with greater integrity than those of his 
master, John Eckhart, or of his fellow-disciple, John Tauler. Though even 
in his lifetime a shadow of suspicion was cast upon his teaching by the 
condemnation in 1329 of certain propositions attributed to Eckhart, 
Suso’s works have always been widely read and highly esteemed, especially 
in German-speaking countries, where his Book of Eternal Wisdom is said to 
have rivaled the popularity of the Imitation of Christ (DTC., ‘“Suso,” 
XIV, 2861). His beatification in 1831 entirely vindicated his orthodoxy. 

The present work is a very scholarly study of his writings from a fivefold 
point of view: their authenticity, biographical content, spiritual teaching, 
orthodoxy, and relation to other contemporary schools of mystical theology. 
A twenty-five page “Bibliographical Sketch’”’ concludes the book. 

The collection of Suso’s works known as the Exemplar has long been 
considered the definitive edition of his principal writings in German. The 
Prologue of this edition states that this compilation and revision of his earlier 
writings was made by Suso himself in order to correct the mutilated versions 
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and misrepresentations of his doctrine already in circulation. In the last 
century certain German scholars questioned the authenticity of this Ex- 
emplar edition. Internal and external evidence, they said, proved it to be 
the work of some zealous copyist or confrére who wrote the Prologue in which 
he ascribed this new edition to Suso in order to give greater authority to the 
emendations he had made in the original text. Bizet successfully explodes 
the foundation of this suspicion and restores full confidence in the authen- 
ticity of the Exemplar, with respect, at least, to those writings of Suso which 
are therein republished in a somewhat revised form. With regard to the 
Life of Suso, also contained in this edition, Bizet does not hesitate to admit 
that several hands had a part in its composition. The first draft was 
penned by one of Suso’s spiritual daughters, Elsbeth Stagel, who had 
carefully preserved all the confidences her spiritual director had made to her 
in his letters and conversations. When Suso first learned of these notes, he 
ordered them to be burned; but later relenting he made some corrections and 
additions with the view of including them in the final edition of his writings. 
After his death further interpolations were made by his superiors or literary 
editor. All of this explains the varied style, apparent exaggerations, and 
other difficulties of this Life; but, according to Bizet, the facts recounted 
therein are substantially correct. 

In the chapter in which he gives usa masterful synthesis of Suso’s teaching 
on the soul’s mystical itinerary on the way to perfection, Bizet shows that he 
is well acquainted with Catholic teaching on ascetical and mystical theology, 
as well as with recent controversies among theologians on various mystical 
problems. He denies Garrigou-Lagrange’s claim that Suso teaches the 
universal call to infused contemplation as the normal goal of perfection, and 
proves against Delacroix that far from being a mere theorist on mysticism, 
Suso first lived his doctrine and only systematized it in order to explain and 
teach it to others. Against the old accusations of unorthodoxy Bizet shows 
that Suso’s doctrine is in complete harmony with traditional Catholic 
teaching. 

There is only one criticism this reviewer has to make. The title of the 
book leads us to expect an explanation of Suso’s influence on the decline of 
Scholasticism, or of the effect of that decline on Suso’s doctrine. What we 
learn is that Suso did not adhere rigidly to the method of St. Thomas, that 
he was not interested in futile dialectical debates, that in manner of presenta- 
tion his theology was influenced by the Augustinian school, especially 
through the writings of St. Bonaventure, that his application of theology to 
the problems of every day life was more direct and practical than that of the 
masters of the schools. But was not all this dictated by Suso’s purpose, 
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rather than by any disagreement with the doctrine or methods of Scholasti- 
cism? He wrote for individual souls and their directors, not for the schools. 
Certainly he was not so greatly affected by, nor did he so contribute to, the 
decline of Scholasticism as to warrant the inclusion of this phrase in the 
title of the book. 

Since the war several other learned works on the teaching of Blessed 
Henry Suso have been published in France (confer Revue d’Ascétique et de 
Mystique, Avril—Juin 1948, pp. 185-96). Such reawakened interest in the 
mystical theology of this Dominican saint and scholar deserves to be emu- 
lated in this country. M. Bizet’s scholarly, objective, and sympathetic 
study will serve as an excellent guide and inspiration for a similar work in 
English. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Leo A. HocueE, S.J. 


Le BREVIAIRE: PRIERE DE Tous. By R. Hoornaert. Bruges: Beyaert, 
1948. Pp. 134. 38 fr. belg. 

This is a new edition of La Bréviaire aux mains de laics (1934), which was 
translated into English under the title The Breviary and the Laity, by William 
Busch, O.S.B. Its purpose is to win lay people to the complete or partial 
recitation of the Divine Office, and to offer encouragement to lay breviary 
associations; the author notes the existence of such associations in Austria, 
Belgium, England, France, Italy, and the United States, and the beginnings 
of similar groups in Holland and Spain. 

In view of the recent encyclical, Mediator Dei, the author’s insinuation 
that lay people joining in the recitation of the breviary thereby fulfill an 
“official” role needs some comment: “Parmi les nombreuses autorités qui 
reconnaissent & la recitation, 4 la psalmodie ou au chant des fidéles une 
valeur officielle, nomine Ecclesiae, nous ne citerons ici que l’opinion de Saint 
Albert-le-Grand qui... prétendait que le peuple chrétien avait dans la 
psalmodie de |’Office un rdle officiel 4 jouer” (p. 12). No one will disagree 
with what St. Albert writes concerning the layman’s power to take part in 
the public recitation: “Hoc est officium communitatis et totius corporis 
Ecclesiae in devotione Deo servientis et non officium ministrorum, ut 
ministri sunt, ac subinde totum conventum fidelium posse esse chorum et 
respondere praecinentibus in laudem Dei.” 

Since the issuance of Mediator Dei, however, it is clear that such partici- 
pants must be “deputed” by the Church before their collaboration will 
acquire “‘official” standing: “Est igitur ‘Divinum Officium,’ quod vocamus, 
Mystici Iesu Christi Corporis precatio, quae Christianorum omnium nomine 
eorumque in beneficium adhibetur Deo, cum a sacerdotibus aliisque Ecclesiae 
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ministris et a religiosis sodalibus fiat, in hanc rem ipsius Ecclesiae instituto 
delegatis” (AAS, XXXIX, 573). 


Saint Mary’s College GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 


Tue WELL oF Livinc Waters. By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1948. Pp. vi + 335. $3.50. 

This is an excellent English enchiridion of spirituality which puts within 
easy reach of everyone some of the primary sources of the ascetical life. 
The numerous short citations from Scripture, the Fathers, and masters of 
asceticism treat of the moral and cardinal virtues, the duty of tending to 
perfection, the means of attaining it, the counsels, the Holy Eucharist, 
mystical graces, etc. Although the excerpts have purposely been kept 
short, the exact references on each page will greatly facilitate any further 
study of the subject in the very sources themselves. 

This collection, so obviously a work of love, will be a definite aid not only 
for those to whom Migne is a mystery and Sacred Scripture is not completely 
familiar, but also for anyone who wants a quick and definite corroboration 
from the Word of God or the Fathers on a particular spiritual topic. 

The author realizes that there is a lack of uniformity in style throughout 
his work since he makes use of various English translations of the Fathers. 
We appreciate the difficulty, but we believe that Fr. Parente would add 
immeasurably to the value of his contribution if, in a later edition, he solved 
the problem by giving us his own English version of the passages he has so 
capably selected. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Frone BorscHaFT IN DIE ZEIT. By Friedrich Muckermann, S.J. 
Einsiedeln: Verlagsanstalt Benziger and Co., 1948. Pp. 317. 13.50 francs 
clothbound, 9.50 francs paperbound. 

Friedrich Muckermann was known for years as a poet of no mean caliber, 
an enthusiastic lecturer, a prolific writer, and an effective organizer. He 
acquired international fame during the years preceding World War II by 
his outspoken criticism of the Nazi ideology and regime. Hunted from 
country to country, he died an exile in Switzerland at the age of 63. The 
book under review was edited posthumously by his sister, Marie Theresia 
Muckermann. It contains meditations on the gospels of all Sundays and 
some holydays of the year, several of which had already appeared in various 
periodicals. 

The peculiar charm of the meditations is a manly devotion that is wholly 
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centered in Christ and His Church. The author knows the modern world 
with its uninspiring existentialism and its barren slogans. But his un- 
divided personal devotion is for the God-Man, the God-willed centr: of 
human history and every human life. The burning desire to rally all man- 
kind around His standard, to gather them in His kingdom on earth, stands 
forth on every page. This is his glad tidings for our time. The unearthly 
beauty which he sees in Christ and His Church, and which he portrays here 
to a world at the crossroads, accounts for the lofty style that often rises to 
the heights of lyricism and mysticism. The book is recommended to all who 
wish to make their spiritual reading in modern German at its best. 


Weston College A. C. Corte, S. J. 


S. THomMas AQUINATIS SCRIPTUM SUPER SENTENTUS MAGIstRI Petri 
LoMBARDI. Recognovit atque iterum edidit R. P. Maria Fabianus Moos, 
O.P. Tomus IV: De sacramentis et de resurrectione et gloria resurgentium. 
Parisiis: P. Lethielleux, 1947. Pp. ii + 1142. 

An octavo edition of St. Thomas’ commonly called Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard was undertaken a score of years ago by the 
publishing firm of Lethielleux to meet the pressing demand for this early but 
important work, which was hardly to be found except in the complete folio 
or quarto sets. The first two tomes were published in the year 1929. R. P. 
Mandonnet, O.P., the promoter of the enterprise, wrote the introduction to 
the first volume and prepared the edition, which is a mere reprint of the 
unsatisfactory Vivés text (Paris, 1882) except for the correction of typo- 
graphical mistakes. 

With the intervention of Father Moos, under whose editorship the third 
tome appeared in 1933 and the fourth (the present) in 1947, the scientific 
value of the edition was raised. Without pretending to produce an ab- 
solutely critical edition he took great pains to improve the current text. 
Taking the Vivés edition as his basic text he collated it with the Roman 
(Pina), Antwerp, Paris (Nicolai), Venice (Bernard de Rubeis) and Parma 
editions and with the better manuscripts at his disposal. The collation, 
however, is not an ad verbum recension, but rather a checking and probing 
of dubious readings for the purpose of expurgating as many errors and 
inaccuracies as possible. Variant readings are noted in the critical apparatus 
at the bottom of the page. Citations of the Fathers and of Aristotle are 
followed by parenthetic references to the Migne and Bekker editions re- 
spectively. 

Both Mandonnet and Moos preferred to entitle this first great theological 
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composition of the Angelic Doctor Scriptum rather than Commentum or 
Quaestiones. It is partially a commentary, as Mandonnet observes, inas- 
much as the author analyzes and explains the Sentences; but since the work 
is made up in the main of a series of questions in which St. Thomas, besides 
completing and rectifying the doctrine of the Master expounds his own 
personal views, the more fitting title would seem to be: Quaestiones in libros 
Sententiarum. Neither of these claims is prejudiced by the simple designa- 
tion Scriptum, which, moreover, has antiquity in its favor. Father Moos 
changed the full title of the edition from Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 
to Scriplum super Sententiis. The latter, he contests, is better Latinity and 
can besides invoke the authority of the so-called official catalogue of the 
Saint’s works. 

The fourth tome, which treats of the Sacraments, contains Distinctions 
I to XII inclusive. A fifth tome yet to follow will complete the work. 
Thirteen codices of the thirteenth century and seven codices of the four- 
teenth century were consulted to establish the text. A judicious selection 
and practical variety of type enhances the legibility. 

It would be easy, but inconsiderate, to pick flaws in an edition that was 
never designed to present a definitive and critically certain text and which 
was prepared under the adverse conditions of recent years. Notwithstand- 
ing its shortcomings this edition provides scholars with a notably improved 
and more intelligible text, incontestably the best available, and provisionally 
indispensable for scientific study. Whilst awaiting the definitive, critical 
Leonine edition, which will utilize the autograph preserved in the Vatican 
Library, scholars remain indebted to the present editor and publisher. 


Morals AND THE NEw THEOLOGY. By H. D. Lewis. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Pp. 160. $2.00. 

The main theme of this book has two parts, the first of which is to show 
“the failure of traditionalist theology to give an account of sin and moral 
evil which can be reconciled with the demands of the moral consciousness.” 
Traditionalist theology is especially represented by Brunner, Niebuhr, and 
Barth, although a few less significant writers are used for lengthy illustra- 
tions. The demand of the moral consciousness primarily contradicted by 
these men is the fact that guilt presupposes the realization of duty and the 
freedom to fulfill it. The contradiction, as Mr. Lewis sees it, seems to re- 
duce itself to a theory of fallen nature which deprives man of real freedom, 
while at the same time charging him with guilt. 

The author’s second main theme is to insist on the “inexpungeable char- 
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acter of our ultimate ethical convictions.” Insofar as this expression means 
anything to me, it seems to be synonymous with Mr. Lewis’ oft-repeated 
assertion of the independence of ethical truths from other realities, partic. 
ularly religious truth. This would be easy to follow, if by religious truth 
he meant revelation; but he seems to include even the knowledge of God 
among the religious truths that have no bearing—at least, no direct bear. 
ing—on ethical truths. 

Besides this two-fold main theme, the book is also (and in very large part) 
the author’s philosophizing on the world in general. Again and again I found 
it difficult to determine just where Mr. Lewis was going, and why he was 
going there. One impression that seems sufficiently clear to mention is that 
Mr. Lewis manifests no knowledge of Catholic thought; for him, Catholic 
doctrine is apparently merely a tyranny from which man was liberated—but 
only partially—by the Reformation. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


DIE GROSSEN ORDENSREGELN. Edited by Hans-Urs von Balthasar, 
Einsiedeln: Benziger-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 348. 

These pages give us the constitutions and framework of government of 
the great religious orders fathered by St. Basil, St. Augustine, St. Benedict, 
St. Francis and St. Ignatius. After a general introduction by the editor, 
attention is focussed in turn on each of these orders. There is in each 
instance an introductory essay followed by the constitution, both contri- 
butions being furnished by a member of the particular order. Treatment 
varies considerably in extent, the Order of St. Augustine, for example, being 
accorded less than half the number of pages allotted to St. Benedict’s 
foundation. An index would have added immeasurably to the usefulness of 
the volume. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. MEtTzcGer, S. J. 


DIRECTION SPIRITUELLE DES RELIGIEUSES. Adapted from the German of 
A. Ehl by J. Creusen, S. J. Brussells: L’Edition Universelle, 1948. Pp. 
365. 150 Belgian francs. 

The first edition of Die Schwesterseelsorge by Peter Ehl of Offheim was 
published in 1923. A second edition appeared in 1925 and this was adapted 
into French by P. Creusen in 1936, with the addition of recent decisions of 
the Holy See regarding religious, and the substitution of a French bibli- 
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ography. The present work is a second edition of this French version, 
practically unchanged, with the exception of two new chapters which have 
been supplied by the author himself, but which appear here for the first time, 
because circumstances have prevented the publication of a new German 
edition of Ehl’s work for the time being. These two chapters deal with the 
special direction of Sisters engaged in teaching, and of Sisters engaged in the 
care of the sick. 

Without pretending to give a complete course in ascetical theology or a 
complete treatise regarding the office of the priest as confessor, the book 
strives to give practical suggestions regarding all the contacts which a 
priest may have with nuns or sisters in his officer of chaplain, confessor, or 
pastor. After determining and explaining the principal means of spiritual 
direction, the book gives some specific details regarding the direction of 
various categories of religious women—novices, older religious, the scrupu- 
lous, neuresthenics, religious favored with mystical graces, and the like. 
A chapter deals with the direction of a religious vocation. Finally, the last 
section of the book treats a number of pertinent points in canon law. 


St. Mary’s College ApaM C., ELtrs, S.J. 


PLUS DE PRETRES POUR LE SALUT DU MONDE! Appel a la Multiplication 
et A la Culture de Vocations Sacerdotales. By R. P. Hermann Fischer, 
$.V.D. Traduit de l’Allemand, revu et mis a Jour par l’Abbé C. Poisson. 
Avec Lettre-Préface de Son Excellence Mgr. l’Archevéque de Montréal. 
Montréal: Fides, 1948. Pp. 358. $1.25. 

What may come as a surprise to most Catholics is the detailed picture of 
world conditions here presented. After eleven chapters on what the 
Catholic priesthood means for mankind, five on the want of priests, and ten 
on how to increase vocations (the first three parts respectively), there are 
twenty-two tables of statistics. They are arranged in five series, and convey 
a most telling idea of how grievous and urgent religious needs in various 
portions of the world really are. For example, the fifteenth table lists 
thirty-one places (Soviet Russia being one) with an area of about fifteen 
million square miles and a population of nearly three hundred million where 
the door is closed to Catholic mission activity and there are practically no 
priests at all. Plus de prétres should prove helpful to all who are particu- 
larly interested in recruiting sacerdotal vocations, and it is a “must” for 
any mission library. 


Saint Mary’s College G. Auc. Extarp, S.J. 
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LE SAINT DU JouR. Bréves notices sur la féte liturgique de chaque jour 
de l’année. By Abbé Henri Berthet. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1947. Pp, 
331. 

This work consists of two very unequal parts: one for the fixed feasts and 
the other for those that are movable. Aiming at bringing the saints, as the 
author says, from the stained-glass windows in church down to earth and 
everyday life, he has made an effort to fix them firmly in their historical 
setting of time and place, to present the main facts of their lives, and to 
propose these models of Christian virtue as real men and women who in 
spite of their human frailties can still encourage and stimulate us to imitate 
them. The calendar which is followed is not simply that of the Roman 
breviary and missal, but apparently an adaptation for French dioceses, 
The book could be a great help to those, for instance, who use the missal at 
daily Mass but have little or no knowledge of the saints whom they thus 
honor from morning to morning. 


Saint Mary’s College G. Au. Extarp, S.J. 


L’UNIONE CON Dio. Conference di S. Em.za Card. Adeodato Piazza, 
S. Ecc.za Mons. Adriano Bernareggi, P. Innocenzo Colosio, O.P., Prof. 
Cac. Giovanni Colombo, P. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., P. Michele Ledrus, 
S. J., P. Gabriele di S. Maria Maddalena, O.C.D., Mons. Prof. Francesco 
Olgiati. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1948. Pp. x + 180. 

In recent years the University of the Sacred Heart in Milan has been 
sponsoring “weeks of spirituality,” courses of lectures on the spiritual life for 
intelligent and interested people, whether lay or clerical. This is the third 
in a series of volumes that permanently preserve the papers read there. 
The eight conferences all center around the general theme indicated by the 
title. Previous courses dealt with the schools of Catholic spirituality and 
with prayer. The speakers were purposely chosen so as to be broadly 
representative of different groups within the Church. All were men of dis- 
tinction, and their lectures are learned and theological rather than popular. 
A striking example is the one entitled, ‘Union with the Most Blessed 
Trinity,” by the Bishop of Bergamo, Mons. Adriano Bernareggi. It fills 
forty-one large pages and is pitched on a very high level, not only devotion- 
ally but also scientifically. The well-known Carmelite authority in mysti- 
cal theology, P. Gabriele di S. Maria Maddalena, in ““The Mystical Union,” 
gives a clear and valuable summary of his ideas, and presumably those of his 
confréres on the mystical life of union with God. 


Saint Mary’s College G. Auc. ELtarp, S.J. 
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